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Cholera  Asiatica :   The  Cholera  Atmosphere ;  Pathology,  Symptoms,  and 
Treatment  of  the  Disease. 

BY  EDWIN  FREEMAN,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

It  is  my  object  in  this  paper  not  to  review  the  entire  his- 
tory of  this  terrible  scourge,  neither  will  I  give  all  the 
theories  of  its  action  on  the  system,  nor  every  remedy  that 
has  been  proposed  for  its  cure.  I  will  try  to  explain,  how- 
ever, what  in  my  opinion  the  "  cholera  atmosphere  "  is,  how 
it  is  produced,  how  it  affects  the  human  system,  and  what 
are  the  best  known  remedies  for  the  cure  of  the  disease,  at 
the  present  time.  Cholera  is  a  zymotic  disease — epidemic 
in  its  influence,  and  not  contagious.  It  is  proved  to  be  trans- 
portable, by  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  for  short  distances 
and  by  persons  and  things,  as  baggage  and  goods  of  various 
kinds,  closely  shut  up,  inclosing  some  of  the  poisoned  atmos- 
phere. Its  track  is  always  along  the  lines  of  travel,  and 
general  tendency  is  from  East  to  West,  having  had  its  origin 
on  the  banks  of  the  sluggish  rivers  of  Eastern  India,  where 
its  average  march  of  progress  was  about  twenty-two  miles 
a  week,  and  in  Europe  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  a 
week ;  no  faster  than  a  man  can  travel.  It  may  be  intro- 
duced into  a  locality  and  die  out,  not  spreading  as  an 
epidemic,  because  the  local  conditions  are  not  present  for  its 
support.  When  those  conditions  exist  in  force,  it  shows  its 
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power,  so  as  to  be  the  dread  of  all,  attacking  weak  and 
strong,  young  and  old,  without  regard  to  sex  or  condition. 

Its  causes  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  specific  and  local. 

The  specific  cause  is  the  Cholera  poison  as  it  originated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hoaghly,  or  appeared  on  the  Delta  of 
the  Ganges,  or,  as  in  the  last  epidemic  that  swept  over 
Europe,  and  now  threatens  us,  in  the  caravan  of  pilgrims 
from  Mecca.  It  consists  of  the  emanations  from  the  decom- 
position of  concentrated  filth,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
under  a  high  atmospheric  temperature.  Those  emanations 
probably  consist  of  particles  of  organic  matter  of  a  highly 
putrescent  character,  thrown  off  into  the  atmosphere,  with 
the  gases  of  decomposition,  and  having  the  property,  when 
introduced  into  the  organism,  of  acting  as  a  ferment,  and 
inducing  a  strong  tendency  to  decomposition.  It  is  well 
kiown  to  the  physiologist,  that  a  small  quantity  of  a  power- 
ful agent — the  putrid  matter  introduced  on  the  point  of  a 
needle,  in  the  inspection  of  a  dead  body,  or  a  single  drop 
of  concentrated  prnssic  acid  placed  in  the  mouth  of  an 
animal — is  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  During  the  height  of 
Cholera,  when  the  air  is  thoroughly  poisoned,  birds  and 
beasts  are  warned  of  its  influence  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
retire  from  their  usual  haunts  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
forest.  In  a  former  outbreak  of  Cholera  on  the  coast,  "  car- 
rion crows  ceased  to  make  their  appearance,  although  there 
were  plenty  of  dead  cattle  found  in  the  fields."  Cabbages, 
radishes,  and  other  vegetables,  after  sprouting  up  a  few 
inches  from  the  soil,  would  suddenly  be  seized  with  a  blight, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  would  wilt  and  die.  The  poison  is 
reproduced  by  every  person  who  takes  the  disease,  and  has 
choleraic  vomiting  and  purging:  those  ejections  and  dejections 
throw  it  off  into  the  atmosphere,  which  thus  accumulates  the 
poison  as  the  disease  spreads,  until  the  height  of  the  epi- 
demic is  reached.  "When  thrown  off  into  an  atmosphere  fill- 
ed with  the  emanations  from  filth,  as  in  the  crowded  and  dirty 
portions  of  a  city,  their  putrescent  tendency  is  highly  intensi- 
fied,— by  this  condition  of  the  air,  and  the  absence  of  ozone 
which  has  been  taken  up  bv  those  emanations,  it  being  a 
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preservative  principle  necessary  to  life,  which  unites  with 
putrescent  material  in  the  air  to  destroy  it.  Currents  of  air 
are  constantly  changing,  especially  in  cities, — a  rare  and  a 
dense  atmosphere  interchanging,  and  thus  the  poison  rapidly 
spreads.  It  may  be  wafted  from  a  place  where  it  has  become 
intense,  by  those  currents  and  interchanges,  and  appear  any- 
where in  their  course  where  the  local  conditions  are  develop- 
ed. A  person  may  receive  the  poison  into  his  blood,  and 
after  travelling  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  epidemic  or  the 
reach  of  atmospheric  currents,  may  develop  the  disease  in 
himself,  as  has  often  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons running  from  the  Cholera;  and  the  local  conditions  being 
present,  his  ejections  and  dejections  may  so  poison  the  air, 
that  it  may  give  rise  to  the  epidemic  in  that  locality,  and  thus 
it  is  that  it  spreads  and  becomes  general. 

What,  then,  are  the  local  conditions  ?  They  are — First. 
"  Irregular  climatic  movements — a  high  and  low  barometer, 
and  mostly  the  latter,  and  a  high  and  low  drying  power,  and 
mostly  the  former." 

Second.  "  Filth  and  impurities  of  all  kinds,  in  the  largest 
sense,  constituting  the  great  physical  enemy  of  the  well-being 
of  man,  as  street  and  kitchen  offal,  the  refuse  of  stores,  the 
drainage  of  sugar  and  molasses  hogsheads,  of  stables  and 
vaccaries  with  deficient  ventilation,  slaughter-houses,  soap, 
tallow  and  bone  manufactories,  privies,  cemeteries,  swamps; 
and  crowded  dwellings,  where  many  diseases  originate,  and 
others  cannot  be  cured  without  removal."  It  exists,  to  a  pro- 
portionate extent,  wherever  there  is  a  defect  in  domestic  or 
personal  cleanliness ;  in  fine,  whatever  impairs  the  purity  of 
the  air  we  breathe,  the  food  we  eat,  or  the  water  we  drink. 
They  are  -all  resolvable  into  the  first,  for  it  is  through  it 
mainly  they  obtain  access  to  our  aliment  and  drink,  and 
through  the  lungs  reach  the  source  of  all  vitalization. 

It  has  been  as  truly  as  beautifully  said,  that  "  though  we 
do  not  see  the  air,  we  feel  it,  and  what  is  more,  we  breathe  it. 
We  live  by  breathing  it,  insomuch  that  it  has  been  well  said, 
that  as  plants  are  the  children  of  the  earth,  so  men  are 
the  plants  of  the  air  ;  our  lungs  being  as  it  were  roots  rami- 
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tied  and  expanded  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  in  fact  is  the 
chief  avenue  by  which  the  filth  and  damp  of  towns  that  are 
not  well  drained  and  cleaned,  introduce  their  poison  into  the 
human  system."  The  special  gases  eliminated  from  privies 
and  other  sources  of  vitiation,  just  mentioned,  are  found  to 
be  composed  mainly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammo- 
nia, one  cubic  inch  of  which,  in  three  hundred  of  air,  ren- 
ders it  too  noxious  to  sustain  life.  Where  it  exists  in  a 
smaller  proportion,  it  must,  of  necessity,  correspondingly 
affect  the  health.  It  is  known  that  where  the  air  is  most  im- 
pure, from  those  causes,  the  mortality  of  Cholera  is  greatest. 

In  the  Spring  of  1833,  in  Wheeling,  Va.,  the  mud 
and  sweepings  of  the  market,  and  other  impurities,  had  ac- 
cumulated to  the  depth  of  several  inches  over  the  whole  sur- 
face. This  dirt  was  gathered  into  heaps  and  carted  to  the 
river-bank,  just  two  and  a  half  squares  and  the  breadth  of  a 
street  from  the  end  of  the  market-house.  The  wind  at  the 
time  blew  directly  in  a  line  from  the  pile  of  dirt  to  a  thicklj- 
settled  part  of  the  town.  Between  midnight  and  daylight 
the  next  morning  nearly  every  member  of  two  families  liv- 
ing in  the  nearest  house  was  seized  with  Cholera,  and  three 
or  four  of  them  died.  Others  in  the  neighborhood  were 
taken  at  the  same  time,  whilst  all  the  houses  fronting  on  the 
square  became  the  abode  of  the  fearful  malady.  "  In  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  during  the  epidemic,  a  frame  building  was  in- 
habited by  33  persons,  8  occupying  4  rooms,  2  in  a  room.  The 
rest  were  crowded  together  from  8  to  5  in  a  small  room. 
Cholera  appeared,  and  of  the  25,  23  died  ;  of  those  less 
crowded  none  were  attacked."  It  is  useless  to  multiply  cases. 
The  local  conditions  intensify  the  effect  of  the  specific 
poison,  and  from  the  two  we  have  epidemic  Cholera. 

"  Epidemics,"  says  Dr.  Edward  II.  Barton,  "  derive  their 
power  and  spread  themselves,  from  certain  unusual  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  that  are  required  to  give  them 
activity,  and  the  important  fact  is  clearly  inferable,  this  being 
the  sine  qua  non,  they  form  them.  This,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  from  its  wide-pervading,  direct,  and  almost  immediate 
influence  over  an  extensively  spread  population,  must  be 
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atmospherical ;  and  the  admission  of  a  wide-spread  atmos- 
pherical element  as  a  necessary  constituent  draws  after  it  an 
important,  if  not  inevitable,  influence,  in  its  being  a  conclu- 
sive answer  to  all  averments  of  its  contagious  qualities  :  not 
that  a  contagious  disease  cannot  become  epidemic  (although 
it  is  very  rare),  but  the  difference  is,  that  a  contagious  disease 
never  loses  that  quality,  and  epidemic  disease  does,  directly 
it  is  removed  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  epidemic  atmosphere, 
which  has  always  bounds  and  limits,  however  extensive  it 
may  be,  and  beyond  the  localizing  conditions  already  pointed 
out." 

I  have  tried  to  explain  what  the  Cholera  atmosphere 
is — that  the  specific  cause  must  be  introduced — other  causes 
being  local ;  and  that  the  atmosphere  is  still  further  fatally 
poisoned  by  the  particles  of  putrescent  matter  escaping  into 
it  from  the  vomitings  and  excrements  of  Cholera  patients. 
This  is  proved  by  the  case  of  the  steamship  Atlantic  during 
last  Fall,  that  brought  the  Cholera  as  far  as  the  quarantine 
grounds  in  New  York  harbor.  The  disease  spread  among 
the  steerage  passengers,  wrho  used  a  water-closet  in  common, 
and  who  in  an  emigrant  ship  are  always  more  or  less  filthy 
and  crowded,  while  the  cabin  passengers,  who  had  one 
separate  in  their  own  quarters,  were  free  from  the  disease. 
It  has  been  said  that  where  Cholera  prevails  there  seems  to 
be  a  want  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  in  the  usual  proportion,  or  an 
absence  of  ozone,  which,  it  is  said,  is  that  gas  in  a  highly 
electrical  condition ;  and  Cholera  has  been  attributed  to  that 
as  a  cause.  In  my  opinion,  if  such  be  the  case,  it  might  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  gas  unites  with  the  putrescent 
particles  of  organic  matter,  present  in  such  quantities,  for 
their  destruction,  as  it  always  does  in  the  process  of  decom- 
position, for  ozone  exists  in  the  air  in  the  proportion  of  1 
part  to  10,000,  and  is  generally  absent  in  filthy  localities,  as 
in  crowded  parts  of  cities. 

Pathology.  This  poison,  then,  being  introduced  into  the 
blood  through  the  atmosphere,  acts  as  a  ferment,  reproducing 
itself  (possibly  from  the  albumen),  destroying  its  integrity, 
and  impeding  all  vital  actions.  Its  first  impression  is,  through 
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it,  upon  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive  of  organized  struc- 
tures, the  nervous  system,  and  most  immediately  upon  the 
ganglionic,  or  great  sympathetic  nervous  system,  which  con- 
trols all  operations  within  the  body  for  the  sustenance  of  life. 
That  it  affects  the  spinal  system  is  also  evident  from  the  clonic 
spasms  of  muscles  of  particular  parts,  and  of  the  whole  body, 
resulting  probably  from  irregular  supply  of  nerve-force,  and 
the  condition  of  the  blood  that  so  thoroughly  permeates  every 
tissue — thoroughly  poisoned  ;  deprived  of  oxygen,  its  vitaliz- 
ing element  \  and  losing  its  power  of  nourishing  those  tissues. 
The  effect  of  the  poison  on  the  ganglionic  system,  whose 
centre  is  around  the  coeliac  axis,  and  which  sends  ramifica- 
tions along  the  great  arteries  arising  from  it  and  from  the 
aorta,  to  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  intestines,  kidneys,  etc., 
is  that  of  a  powerful  depressent,  almost  amounting  to  a 
paralysis  of  its  functions ;  so  that  nervous  force  is  not  gene- 
rated sufficiently  to  carry  on  vital  operations.  The  effect  is 
proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  poison  and  the  suscepti- 
bility or  vital  power  of  resistance  of  the  individual.  The 
small  branches  next  to  the  capillaries,  of  all  blood-vessels 
supplied  by  the  ganglionic  nerves,  contract  with  but  little  of 
their  normal  force,  and  consequently  there  is  induced  a  pas- 
sive congestion  of  the  capillaries,  the  impetus  from  the  heart 
not  being  sufficient  to  force  the  column  onward  to  the  veins, 
and  thence  to  the  centre  of  circulation  ;  for  it  is  well  estab- 
lished that  that  force  must  receive  fresh  impulse  from  the 
contraction  of  those  small  branches,  to  complete  the  circula- 
tion through  the  capillaries  to  its  centre.  There  is  also  a 
similar  loss  of  contracting  power  in  similar  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  from  the  same  cause,  their  nervous 
supply  being  from  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  derived 
from  the  neck.  Post-mortem  examination  reveals  congestions 
of  all  those  abdominal  organs  mentioned,  except  the  lungs, 
sections  of  which  develop  that  the  radicles  of  the  pulmo- 
nary veins  and  the  left  side  of  the  heart  are  empty.  It 
would  probably  be  otherwise,  were  it  not  that  they  are  so 
near  the  great  pumping  apparatus,  the  heart,  which  works 
and  throbs  to  supply  the  exhausted  general  arterial  circula- 
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tion.  The  stomach  and  intestines  have  also  partially  re- 
lieved themselves;  for  the  atonic  walls  of  their  capillaries 
let  out  the  serum  of  the  blood,  which  is  poured  out  in  great 
quantities,  where  there  is  so  little  resistance,  as  upon  the  free 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  those  organs,  loosening  and 
disengaging  the  epithelium,  and  washing  it  away  with  the 
profuse  discharge.  Undoubtedly,  a  great  deal  of  the  poison 
escapes  in  this  way,  and  is  thrown  off  through  the  mouth 
and  anus,  allowing  persons  to  recover,  who,  otherwise,  by 
the  effect  of  the  poison  increasing  its  activity  as  the  system 
became  weak,  would  have  succumbed  to  its  effects.  In  cases 
that  have  recovered,  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  first  urine 
voided  was  merely  serum,  with  sometimes  blood  corpuscles 
floating  in  it.  Many  cases  have  occurred  of  persons  dying 
very  speedily  of  Cholera — without  any  evacuation,  but  where 
all  the  other  symptoms  are  present.  In  those  cases,  the 
whole  effect  of  the  poison  was  continued,  without  nature 
having  a  chance  to  rally  by  the  withdrawal  of  part  of  the 
poison  b}T  the  evacuations.  Undoubtedly,  those  who  vomit 
and  purge  have  the  best  chance  of  recovery  under  proper 
treatihent,  the  poison  seeming  to  seek  to  be  thrown  from  the 
mucous  surfaces.  The  blood  becoming  thick,  the  vis-a-tergo, 
being  feeble,  is  not  sufficient  to  force  the  column  onward  with 
any  degree  of  rapidity  to  the  heart,  and  it  is  accumulated  in 
the  large  veins,  and  of  course  withdrawn  from  the  general 
arterial  circulation — hence  blueness  and  a  shrivelled  appear- 
ance of  the  surface  of  the  body.  With  this  condition,  and 
with  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  terminal  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs  sympathize  ;  and  the  delicate  cell-walls 
become  unfit  for  the  interchange  of  gases  through  them — 
oxygen  being  thus  excluded  from  the  blood,  and  carbonic 
acid  retained  in  it.  The  latter  gas,  with  the  retention,  in 
some  degree,  of  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and 
the  loss  of  the  watery  elements,  gives  the  blood  that  black, 
tarry  appearance  it  possesses  after  death.  The  want  of  oxyda- 
tion  of  the  blood  is  the  cause  of  the  reduced  temperature  of 
the  body — the  surface  being  cold,  and  the  breath  colder  than 
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the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  patient,  however,  com- 
plains of  "  burning  up  ;  "  but  that  is  the  result  of  exhaustion 
of  the  nervous  system,  or  general  result  of  the  poison,  rather 
than  that  of  heat. 

If  this  theory  of  the  pathology  of  this  disease  be  true,  it 
will  readily  account  for  the  well-known  effect  of  fear,  in 
predisposing  to  the  disease — depressing  the  nervous  energies, 
and  making  them  susceptible  to  be  still  farther  reduced  by 
the  powerful  action  of  the  Cholera  poison. 

The  Symptoms  of  Cholera  may  be  divided  into  three 
stages,  according  to  the  progress  of  the  disease : 

First,  the  2^'emonitory  stage,  in  which  there  is  a  slight 
diarrhoea,  lasting  one,  or  perhaps,  several  days — which  the 
patient  is  very  apt  to  neglect,  but  which  is  not  always  pres- 
ent. This  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  condition  of  wea- 
riness and  lassitude,  which  terminates  very  speedily  in  pros- 
tration of  the  vital  energies.  In  the  second  stage,  this 
symptom  is  always  present,  without  exception,  and  should 
always  give  the  patient  warning  of  what  is  coming.  It 
exists  where  there  is  no  premonitory  diarrhoea,  and  does  not 
seem  to  depend  upon  the  exhausting  influence  of  the  profuse 
discharge.  In  this  stage  there  is  sometimes  a  distressing 
uneasiness  in  the  stomach  and  bowels — often  extending  over 
the  entire  body — not  sufficient,  however,  to  be  regarded  as 
actual  pain.  There  is  often  an  unnatural  taste  in  the  mouth  ; 
also  a  furred  tongue — which  soon  changes,  however,  as  the 
active  stages  become  developed,  when  it  becomes  cold  and 
red — the  coating  passing  off. 

The  second  stage  is  characterized  by  nausea  and  vomiting, 
with  purging  of  the  most  violent  kind,  the  discharges  having 
the  peculiar  appearance  of  rice-water.  After  the  first  evac- 
uation irom  the  bowels,  there  is  generally  no  fcecal  matter 
to  be  seen.  There  are  also  twitchings  or  crampings  of  the 
muscles  to  a  greater  or  less  extent — which,  if  not  relieved, 
soon  become  general,  and  exceedingly  violent  and  painful. 
There  is  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  cold  water,  which 
is  thrown  off  as  soon  as  swallowed.  The  pulse  is  feeble  and 
rapid,  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the  vital  force. 
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The  collapsed  stage  is  most  generally  the  sequel  of  the  two 
preceding  stages  ;  but  in  a  few  cases  it  comes  on  without 
vomiting  or  purging — as  the  result  of  the  powerful  effect  of 
the  poison  upon  the  nervous  system.  It  is  characterized  by 
powerful  crampings  of  the  whole  body — mostly  of  the  ex- 
tremities— a  shrivelled,  cold,  and  bluish  condition  of  the 
skin,  and  great  general  prostration.  The  pulse  can  scarcely 
be  felt.  There  is  great  indifference  manifested  by  the 
patient  to  what  is  going  on  around  him,  and  in  this  condition 
he  passes  off  rapidly,  if  the  means  used  are  not  successful  for 
his  recovery. 

Treatment. — It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
on  the  threatened  appearance  of  Cholera,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  individual  to  see  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  his 
premises  and  surroundings  is  the  best  that  is  possible,  and 
that  all  filth  of  every  kind  is  removed,  and  the  surface 
washed  with  a  solution  of  lime,  or  some  more  powerful  de- 
odorizer, as  "  sulphate  of  iron,  per-chloride  of  iron,  sulphate 
or  chloride  of  zinc,  or  nitrate  of  lead,  in  solution  of  1  part  to 
10  of  iwater,"  any  of  which  will  purify  the  air  of  noxious 
gases  that  may  escape  into  it.  Privies  and  water-closets 
should  be  emptied  and  kept  clean,  and  thoroughly  disinfect- 
ed, by  throwing  into  them  either  of  the  above  articles,  of 
which  sulphate  of  iron  is  perhaps  the  best  and  cheapest,  and 
chloride  of  lime,  which  destroys  particles  of  organic  matter 
in  the  air.  Street- filth  should  be  removed  far  from  the 
neighborhood  of  human  habitations,  and  those  establishments 
that  poison  the  air  with  their  disgusting  odor  should  be  sup- 
pressed. Dwelling-houses  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  not 
overcrowded,  obliging  the  emanations  from  the  body  to  be 
breathed  over  again,  to  the  detriment  of  the  health  of  the 
occupants.  Indeed,  every  measure  should  be  adopted  that 
is  possible  to  reduce  the  local  causes  necessary  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  epidemic,  to  as  low  a  minimum  as  possible. 
Another  very  important  measure  is  the  destruction  of  the 
poisonous  qualities  of  the  ejections  and  dejections  of  the 
Cholera  patients  immediately  that  they  are  thrown  off  from 
the  body,  which  would  go  very  far  toward  decreasing  the 
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virulence  of  the  epidemic.  Wood  or  peat  charcoal  or  chloride 
of  lime,  soda  ash  or  caustic  soda  in  solution,  or  Condie's  or 
Labaraque's  fluid  for  disinfecting,  can  either  of  them  be 
placed  in  the  vessel  into  which  the  discharges  are  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  will  answer  well  the  purpose  indicated  ;  they  are 
all  true  disinfectants,  and  some  one  of  them  should  be  in 
every  house  for  that  purpose.  They  can  be  used  to  disinfect 
buildings ;  or  either  sulphurous,  nitric  or  nitrous  acid  fumes  or 
bromine,  placed  in  open  vessels  in  the  room  to  be  cleansed, 
may  be  used  with  a  like  effect.  Camphor  worn  in  the  pock- 
ets, and  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  are  said  to  be  prophylactic. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  premonitory 
diarrhoea.  Absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  is  imper- 
atively required,  so  that  no  demand  will  be  made  on  the 
nervous  centre  for  force  that  it  cannot  supply,  and  this  posi- 
tion should  be  maintained  until  there  is  complete  relief,  even 
if  it  should  be  several  days.  A  stimulant  and  astringent 
may  be  given  to  check  the  discharges  and  prevent  pros- 
tration. A  good  combination  is,  I£.  Xanthoxylin,  Gum 
Camphor,  Geranin  and  Pulv.  Kino  aa,  ^  grain  M.  F.  pill,  to 
be  given  every  hour  until  relieved,  or  not  so  often,  if  the  case 
does  not  seem  to  demand  it.  Paregoric,  in  half  or  teaspoon- 
ful  doses  may  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  neutralizing 
cordial  of  the  Eclectic  Dispensatory  is  an  excellent  remedy 
in  this  stage,  especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the' 
astringent  mentioned  above,  or  with  a  preparation  made  by 
adding  one  ounce  each  of  pulverized  cinnamon,  cloves,  and 
gum  guiacum  to  one  quart  of  good  French  brandy,  in  doses 
of  from  two  teaspoon sful  to  a  tablespoon ful  every  twenty 
minutes,  to  an  adult.  At  the  same  time  bottles  of  hot  water, 
hot  bricks  or  stones,  should  be  placed  around  the  patient, 
warm  clothing  placed  over  him  in  bed,  mint  or  cinnamon 
tea  given  him,  and  a  warm,  copious  perspiration  induced, 
and  continued  for  several  hours.  This  course  will  give  great 
and  complete  relief,  even  if  there  be  nausea  and  vomiting, 
with  diarrhoea.  Slight  diarrhoea  may  be  sometimes  relieved 
by  rest,  and  the  ordinary  domestic  remedies  in  use  in  every 
family.    Articles  of  food  different  from  what  are  ordinarily 
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eaten,  as  well  as  those  that  are  apt  to  excite  to  diarrhoea  and 
cholera-morbus,  should  be  avoided.  Yet  no  one  should 
starve  himself  to  keep  off  the  disease,  but  make  his  diet  as 
plain  and  substantial  as  possible,  and  keep  up  his  natural 
strength  as  a  protection  against  it.  If  proper  care  be  exer- 
cised, the  disease  may  progress  no  farther  than  the  prelimi- 
nary stage — nature  be  sustained  until  the  poison  is  eliminated 
from  the  system,  and  the  health  of  the  patient  reestablished. 

In  the  second  stage,  great  effort  must  be  made  to  draw  the 
blood  into  the  general  circulation,  and  increase  the  heat  of 
the  body  which  is  not  supplied  in  the  natural  manner.  We 
have  a  powerful  agent  in  the  blanket,  dipped  into  hot 
water,  and  wrung  out  as  dryly  as  possible,  and  wrapped 
around  the  patient,  who  is  then  to  be  enveloped  with  warm 
dry  ones.  This  produces  a  much  more  powerful  effect  than 
the  hot  bottles,  bricks,  &c,  and  is  invaluable  in  the  collapsed 
stage  as  well  as  this.  Friction  of  the  limbs  and  body  should 
be  resorted  to  whenever  possible.  Vomiting  may  be  allayed 
by  a>  strong  cataplasm  to  the  epigastrium,  and  the  inter 
nal  use  of  peppermint,  spearmint,  and  camphor-water,  of 
each  an  ounce,  and  tine,  of  opium  two  drachms,  in  teaspoon- 
ful  doses  every  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  tincture  of  the  ber- 
ries of  the  Xanthoxylum  fraxineum  should  be  given  in  tea- 
spoonful  doses  every  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes  ;  or,  in 
the  same  doses,  what  is  called  Hunn's  life  drops,  1>  oil,  anise, 
menth-pip,  cajeput,  caryophylli,  a  «sj.,  alcohol  §  iv.  M.  A 
combination  of  this  preparation  and  the  tincture  of  Xanthox- 
ylum, in  equal  parts,  is  also  very  excellent.  Either  of  these 
agents  should  be  administered  per  rectum,  if  the  patient  can- 
not retain  it  on  his  stomach  ;  in  either  case  it  produces  a 
powerful  and  wonderful  effect. 

They  seem  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  organic  nervous 
system,  not  only  exciting  the  organs  to  their  proper  and  nat- 
ural action,  but  powerfully  sustaining  them.  Their  first  and 
immediate  effect,  as  described  by  patients,  is  "  like  that  of 
an  electric  shock,"  and  is  felt  in  every  part  of  the  body  in 
the  production  of  immediate  relief.  Those  small  arteries  be- 
gm  to  work  more  vigorously,  and  forcing  the  blood  on,  re- 
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lieve  the  congestion  ;  blood  is  producing  its  natural  effect 
upon  the  tissues,  for  it  reaches  them,  and  contains  more  oxy- 
gen ;  the  body  recovers  its  normal  heat ;  nerve-tissue  re- 
ceives its  proper  stimulus,  the  clonic  spasms  cease,  and 
the  patient  is  placed  in  a  fair  condition  for  recovery,  and 
saved  from  imminent  death.  The  sudorific  tincture  has  also 
been  proved  to  be  an  excellent  remedy,  as  an  adjuvant  in 
this  and  the  collapsed  stages.  Chloroform  also  stands  high 
as  a  stimulant  and  anti-spasmodic,  and  has  been  used  with 
marked  success  in  doses  of  from  ten  drops  to  a  half  or  a  tea- 
spoonful,  often  repeated.  A  favorite  prescription  in  India, 
as  reported  by  a  gentleman  from  that  part  of  the  world,  is 
1$  opt.  French  brandy,  Oij,  laudanum  f  j,  horse-pepper- 
mint §j,  black  pepper  1  iij,  M.,  a  wineglassful  to  be  given 
in  as  much  water.  If  the  patient  rejects  it,  it  must  be  re- 
peated, 2>ro  re  nata. 

A  cataplasm  of  garlic  and  mustard  seed,  stewed  together 
until  the  garlic  turns  brown,  was  applied  to  the  feet  and 
legs,  while  the  same  stimulating  application  was  vigorously 
applied,  with  friction,  to  relieve  the  cramps  and  spasms  of 
the  body  and  limbs.  The  effect  was  described  as  being 
sometimes  very  surprising.  In  the  third,  or  collapsed  stage, 
the  hot  blankets,  Hunn's  life-drops,  tinct.  Xanthoxylum,  &c, 
should  be  used  very  vigorously,  or  any  other  equally  efficient 
agent  that  may  be  known,  and  the  same  favorable  results 
will  be  realized,  unless  in  exceptional  cases  of  feeble  vitality 
or  last  stages  of  collapse. 

The  above  treatment,  except  the  recipe  last  mentioned, 
was  used  by  the  eclectic  physicians  of  Cincinnati  during  the 
Cholera  epidemic  in  that  city  in  1849,  with  the  most  won- 
derful success,  (as  reported  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal 
of  that  city  for  that  year,)  curing  on  an  average  95 J-  percent, 
in  private  practice,  and  75  j  per  cent,  in  the  Cholera  Hospital 
under  their  charge,  where  a  majority  of  the  cases  were  of  the 
most  malignant  kind,  and  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  convalescence  under  this  treatment  is  rapid,  the  pa- 
tient not  being  liable  to  congestion  of  the  brain  and  other 
organs,  nor  to  the  typhoid  condition  so  much  to  be  feared  in 
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the  after-treatment  of  Cholera.    Any  disposition  to  alvine 
evacuation  or  recurrence  of  the  disease  may  be  checked  by 
an  occasional  dose  of  the  same  remedy. 
New  York,  93  E.  17th  Street. 


The  Position  and  Wants  of  Eclectic  Medicine. 

BY  PAUL  W.  ALLEN,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  tbe  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

Foe  a  few  years  past,  every  village  in  our  country,  and  in 
fact  almost  every  family,  has  had  its  thoughts  and  its  sympa- 
thies principally  interested  in  our  great  national  struggle. 
In  all  our  land  the  question  has  been  whether  there  should 
be  two  nations  or  one  nation.  Fortunes  and  lives  have  been 
put  into  this  contest  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  in  all  the 
history  of  civil  wars.  The  commercial,  financial  and  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  entire  people  have  been  in  a  state  of 
unrest  and  change ;  and  especially  has  this  been  true  in 
reference  to  medical  colleges  and  medical  journals.  Many 
colleges  have  been  discontinued,  and  three  fourths  of  all  the 
journals  ceased  to  exist.  But  this  great  national  crisis  is 
past,  and  every  party  and  every  people  in  these  United 
States  have  now  only  to  look  to  the  manifest  destiny  of  one 
people  and  one  Union — one  in  heart,  in  hope,  in  prosperity  ; 
a  nation  to  have  the  grandest  developments  and  the  most 
glorious  future  that  can  possibly  be  conceived  of.  The  young 
men  of  America  will  yet  live  to  see  a  nation  of  an  hundred 
millions — the  happiest,  most  intelligent,  and  most  powerful 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  medical  men,  now  is  the  time  to  ask  ourselves  :  What 
are  the  wants  of  Medical  Education  for  these  millions  of 
American  citizens  ?  How  shall  we,  as  physicians,  and  as  con- 
scientious and  intelligent  advocates  of  Eclectic  Medicine, 
discharge  our  duty  ?  This  is  certainly  a  question  of  interest 
to  every  eclectic  physician,  and  to  every  person  in  our 
country  who  employs  and  believes  in  our  practice.  "We 
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ought  to  look  at  our  true  present  position,  our  means,  and 
what  agencies  we  ought  to  employ,  in  order  best  to  secure 
our  honor  and  success. 

The  position  of  eclectics  is  essentially  what  it  has  been 
since  its  introduction  to  the  American  people  and  the  world. 
Theoretically  and  practically,  we  have  rejected,  and  we  do 
now  reject,  that  wholesale  bloodletting  which  has  made  up  a 
large  share  of  the  treatment  of  allopathists  in  all  acute 
diseases.  Only  a  few  years  since,  bloodletting  was  the  rule 
with  the  thousands  of  physicians  and  writers  of  this  country 
and  of  the  fatherland.  How  foolish  would  any  of  us  have 
been  regarded,  twenty  years  ago,  if  we  had  publicly  pre- 
dicted that  in  1866,  bloodletting  would  not  be  the  general 
practice  in  fevers  and  inflammations  !  But  we  have  kept 
our  faith,  our  practice  has  proved  itself  the  right  practice, 
and  allopathists  themselves  do  not  resort  to  bleeding  in  one 
tenth  of  the  cases  in  which  they  formerly  did.  The  teachers 
of  allopathy,  the  professors  in  their  colleges,  still  advocate 
this  fatal  barbarism,  and  their  graduates  far  too  frequently 
resort  to  it.  But  the  common  sense  of  the  people,  and  the 
superior  success  of  eclectic  physicians,  have  brought  the 
practice  into  disgraceful  contempt,  in  the  honest  minds  of 
the  American  people.  Surely,  this  is  a  change  and  a  tri- 
umph !  A  change  by  which  thousands  of  lives  are  saved 
every  year,  and  a  triumph  to  every  eclectic  who  has  been 
struggling  for  a  right  to  live  and  to  be  honored  through 
these  twenty  years  past. 

And  yet  allopathic  writers,  when  they  prepare  articles 
for  their  medical  journals,  or  write  works  on  the  practice  of 
medicine,  like  Dr.  Flint,  recommend  bloodletting,  though 
with  "  much  discrimination ;  "  and  England  and  Scotland 
have  many  among  her  foremost  men  who,  like  J.  Hughes 
Bennett,  discard  almost  entirely  the  lancet.  But  the  profes- 
sors in  the  medical  colleges  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia — 
the  two  great  centres  of  medical  education  in  this  country — 
all  unite  in  recommending  bloodletting  ;  and  their  satellites, 
in  all  the  allopathic  medical  chairs  of  the  land,  echo  these 
sentiments  from  their  halls  of  collegiate  instruction.    Take  a 
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single  instance  :  Professor  Dntcher,  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
medical  college,  in  a  recently  published  lecture  on  dysentery, 
says :  "  In  the  more  violent  forms  of  the  disease,  we  can 
only  be  successful  in  their  management  by  the  prompt,  free, 
and  even  repeated  use  of  the  lancet."  With  what  horror  do 
eclectics  read  such  instructions  to  those  who  are  about  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  our  profession !  Should  it  not 
determine  us  to  cease  to  send  our  students  to  allopathic  col- 
leges, and  to  sustain  colleges  of  our  own  ?  Away  with  such 
false  instruction,  so  fatal  to  human  life.  Let  us  raise  up,  and 
richly  endow,  honored  institutions  of  medical  learning  of  our 
own,  which  shall  teach  sound  doctrines,  and  far  safer  practice. 
Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  humanity,  and  teach 
the  incoming  race  of  medical  men  to  adopt  and  honor  our 
own  medical  convictions,  and  our  own  triumphantly  success- 
ful practice.  Let  us  sustain  no  colleges  except  eclectic  insti- 
tutions, and  let  us  sustain  well  our  own  journals,  which  have 
instructed  us  so  much,  and  which  now  promise  to  do  far 
more  for  us  than  ever  before. 

Our  position  in  regard  [{to]  mercury  is  the  same  now  as 
ever — never  to  be  employed.  This  potent  poison,  once  ad- 
ministered to  every  adult  and  child,  we  have  ever  protested 
against,  and  poclophyllin,  leptandrin  and  other  alteratives 
and  cholagogues  of  great  efficacy  and  excellence  have, 
through  eclectic  instrumentality,  been  brought  into  almost 
general  use.  Our  success  has  compelled  numerous  allopa- 
thists  to  adopt  these  agents,  and  they  have  demanded  of  Tilden, 
and  of  Thayer,  who  prepare  so  generally  their  fluid  extracts,  to 
include  these  in  their  list  of  manufactures.  In  fevers,  in 
portal  congestions,  and  in  syphilis,  our  agents  now  take  the 
place  of  calomel,  blue  mass  and  corrosive  sublimate.  But  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  these  agents,  the  allopathic  practitioners 
are  much  in  advance  of  the  colleges  and  text-books  and 
journals  of  allopathy.  How  did  conservative  professors,  and 
zealous  editors,  and  medical  men  in  official  authority,  "  come 
down"  upon  Surgeon-General  Hammond,  when  he  expelled 
calomel  and  antimony  from  the  medical  chest  of  the  army  ! 
Is  it  our  duty,  as  eclectics,  to  give  countenance  and  favor  and 
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patronage  -to  such  medical  colleges?  to  support  such 
journals,  while  we  neglect  to  establish  and  sustain  our  own  ? 
to  fawn  around,  and  defer  to,  these  editors,  and  professors, 
and  hospital  surgeons?  Why  do  this,  while  they  seek,  in 
lectures  and  editorials,  to  decry  us  all  as  irregular  physicians  ? 
They  tell  their  readers,  and  their  classes,  that  eclectics  are  men 
who  have  taken  softening  of  the  brain  by  inheritance,  or  who 
are  too  unprincipled  to  be  respected  anywhere.  We  plead 
guilty  to  no  want  of  natural  ability,  to  no  reasonable  want  of 
acquirements,  to  no  lack  of  principle,  to  no  want  of  practical 
success.  Indeed,  it  is  our  success,  and  our  liberal  and  whole- 
souled  willingness  to  receive  the  truth  from  every  source, 
which  have  made  us  so  dangerous  to  allopathists.  It  is  our 
success  as  rivals  which  has  made  them  decry  us.  If  we  had 
not  been  eminently  successful,  we  should  have  died  out  long 
ago — a  want  of  success  would  have  killed  us.  But  we  are 
successful,  and  we  are  increasing  in  books,  journals,  colleges, 
ph}Tsicians,  friends,  influence,  wealth,  power,  honor,  and  use- 
fulness. State  societies,  county  societies,  city  associations,  are 
being  formed  everywhere.  Now  is  our  golden  opportunity. 
The  people  are  with  us,  science  is  with  us,  success  is  with  us. 
What  is  our  mission  ?  With  colleges  and  journals,  sustained 
by  our  entire  eclectic  profession,  to  demand  a  fair  field  and  a 
fair  fight  with  allopathic  journals  and  colleges  and  their 
advocates.  We  have  only  to  organize,  unite,  and  put  our 
best  efforts  into  the  work,  and  we  shall  become  prosperous, 
wealthy,  influential,  and  honored. 

We  are  mostly  known  in  Europe  by  our  "  concentrated 
remedies,"  and  our  physicians  and  pharmaceutists  are  indeed 
entitled  to  lasting  honor  for  these  useful  discoveries,  derived 
from  the  fields  and  forests  of  America.  What  is  our  present 
position  in  reference  to  these  ?  Valuable,  indispensable  as 
some  of  them  are,  we  must  not  depend  too  much  on  all  of 
these  agents,  nor  press  their  claims  too  ardently,  until  they 
are  more  thoroughly  proven  ;  for,  by  so  doing,  we  shall  dis- 
appoint our  own  practitioners  and  lose  the  respect  of  our 
rivals.  Here,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  ec- 
lectic   journals.     What  one   physician   has    a  sufficient 
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number  of  cases,  and  of  just  the  kind  of  cases  requir- 
ed, to  test  alnuine,  ampelopsine,  apocynine,  and  nearly 
or  quite  fifty  others  of  the  list  of  concentrated  powders,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  alcoholic  and  common  extracts,  the  fluid 
extracts,  and  the  concentrated  alcoholic  tinctures  !  Almost 
every  physician  has  a  favorable  opportunity  of  testing  some 
one  of  these  remedies  in  a  few  cases ;  and  if  most  of  our 
physicians  would  do  this,  and  report  the  cases  in  the  journals, 
we  should  soon  know  the  correct  value  of  these  several 
remedies,  as  well  as  the  efficacy  of  many  others  equally 
valuable,  yet  to  be  discovered.  Some  of  the  concentrated 
remedies  are  prepared  from  plants  which,  in  powder  or 
infusion,  seem  to  possess  but  little  therapeutic  power  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  some  of  them  will  prove  to  be  of  so  little 
reliable  efficacy  that  they  will  be  thrown  aside  ;  whilst  others 
have  been  proved,  and  will  become  known,  as  agents  of  in- 
estimable value.  And  thus  to  prove  and  make  known  these 
agents,  the  physicians  of  every  section  of  our  land  should 
make  their  careful  observations,  and  report  their  cases  through 
eclectic  journals.  The  correct  knowledge  of  a  single  remedy 
is  not  unfrequenty  of  more  practical  value  toward  the  suc- 
cess of  a  physician  than  the  cost  of  a  journal  for  twenty -five 
years.  No  man  who  understands  how  to  best  prepare  and 
correctly  use  the  tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  in  both  medi- 
cal and  surgical  practice,  would  be  without  that  knowledge 
for  a  thousand  dollars !  Let  us  sustain  able  professors  in 
eclectic  colleges,  and  hospitals  adjoining,  and  they,  too,  will 
contribute  valuable  experience  to  our  journals  ;  a  service 
which  allopathists  will  not  do  with  reference  to  agents  which 
originate  with  eclectics.  A  distinguished  allopathic  professor 
of  New  England,  recently  referring  his  class  to  some  of  our 
agents,  stated  that  "  these  agents  may  be  good,  but,  gentle- 
men, they  are  used  by  irregulars,  and  I  advise  you  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them."  What  are  eclectics  to  expect  of 
such  men  ?  Our  own  physicians,  journals  and  professors 
have  ever  been  devoted  to  the  development  of  new  remedies  ; 
allopathists  have  ever  opposed  them,  and  us.  How  shall  we 
Yol.  I. — No.  1.  2 
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defeat  our  own  interests,  and  how  cheaply  sell  our  honors,  if 
we  do  not  sustain  our  own  journals  and  colleges  ! 

But  we  must  bring  this  hastily  written  article  to  a  close ; 
and  perhaps  we  cannot  more  appropriately  take  leave  of  our 
readers,  than  by  remarking  that  almost  every  position  which 
eclectics  have  taken  in  reference  to  remedies,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  has  proved  true ;  whilst  allopathy  has  lost 
almost  all  of  its  old,  distinctive  positions.  Eclectics  have 
always  reduced  inflammation  and  overcome  fevers,  by  equal- 
izing the  circulation  by  means  of  relaxants,  sudorifics  and 
stimulants.  We  have  sweat  our  patients,  and  used  unirritat- 
ing  cathartics,  and  reduced  the  pulse  by  nauseants,  and  we 
do  the  same  to-day,  only  adding  some  new  agents.  Our  old 
agents  are  all  good.  Allopathy  has  taught,  and  sought,  to 
overcome  inflammation  by  bloodletting,  antimonials,  mercury 
and  opium  ;  but  allopathy  is  to-day  losing  her  faith,  in  a  great 
degree,  in  all  these  remedies.  Her  old  agents  are  being  dis- 
carded, and,  for  the  most  part,  a  blind  reliance  on  unassisted 
nature — on  doing  nothing — is  taking  the  place  of  their  old 
reducing  agents  and  processes.  Allopathy  has  hung  out  her 
banner,  inscribed,  "do  nothing,  and  wait ;"  eclecticism,  using 
all  her  old  agents  and  many  efficacious  new  ones,  puts  upon 
her  banner,  "  do  something,  do  it  quickly,  safely,  surely." 
Allopathic  professors  say,  "never  depart  from  regular 
practice ;"  eclectic  professors  say,  "  always  depart  from 
regular  practice,  if  you  can  do  anything  better  by  so  doing." 

Our  freedom  of  thought ;  our  basing  everything  upon 
inductive  reasoning,  instead  of  blindly  following  authorities ; 
our  active  progressive  tendencies,  and  our  earnest  investiga- 
tions to  establish  a  reliable  and  successful  materia  medica, 
must  give  us  glorious  success.  Let  us  honor  ourselves,  honor 
our  cause,  honor  the  science  of  medicine,  by  leaving  allop- 
athy to  die  by  its  own  conservatism  and  blindness,  whilst 
we  develop,  through  the  agency  of  our  own  colleges,  hospi- 
tals, journals,  and  our  already  numerous  profession,  an 
eclectic  system  of  medicine — which  shall  embrace  everything 
good,  from  every  present  system,  and  adopt  whatever  is  truly 
valuable  in  the  future  fields  of  medical  and  surgical  dis- 
covery. 
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Eclectic  Remedies. 

BY  WM.  W.  HADLEY,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  N.  Y.  City. 

That  Eclectics  have  introduced  a  great  variety  of  new 
remedies  in  the  practice  of  medicine  is  a  truth  that  few- 
knowing  the  history  of  the  science  are  disposed  to  contro- 
vert :  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  ignore  their  claims 
to  the  priority  of  their  introduction  in  many  instances,  now 
that  their  use  has  become  so  very  general,  is  no  less  true ; 
consequently  I  think  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  world,  that  we  sustain  as  far  as  possible  our  claims  to 
originality,  and  reap  what  advantages  may  accrue  to  man- 
kind from  their  use.  I  may  premise  by  stating  that,  with 
few  or  no  exceptions,  the  whole  class  of  resinoid  and  alka- 
loid preparations  from  indigenous  vegetable  remedies,  has 
been  obtained  through  the  unwearied  zeal  and  energy  of  the 
Eclectics,  and  the  enterprise  and  desire  they  have  shown  to 
obtain  substitutes  for  dangerous  and  uncertain  articles  that 
had  previously  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

I  may  instance  Podophyllin,  the  active  medicinal  princi- 
ple of  Podophyllum  Peltatum,  divested  of  its  extraneous 
and  inert  materials,  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  various 
preparations  of  mercury  which  have  been  so  generally  given 
as  a  remedy  in  most  biliary  affections,  and  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  without  a  rival,  and  that  nothing  could  ever 
displace  it  in  those  cases.  Now  mercury  is  generally  known 
to  be  unsafe  and  dangerous  in  its  effects  upon  the  body,  its 
injurious  qualities  have  destroyed  thousands  of  lives,  its  rav- 
ages have  been  seen  and  felt  widely  throughout  the  land,  so 
much  so  that  many  fear  to  use  it  in  any  way.  This  opinion 
has  been  induced  by  its  unfortunate  effects  upon  the  human 
body,  and  Eclectics  felt  the  necessity  of  substituting  safer 
remedies  in  place  of  so  dangerous  an  agent,  and  succeeded 
quite  equal  to  their  expectations.  Podophyllin  is  more  cer- 
tain in  its  effects  upon  a  disordered  liver  than  calomel,  with- 
out the  danger  of  a  distressing  ptyalism  or  necrosis  of  the 
bones  following  its  use. 
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It  is  used  extensively  by  all  Eclectics,  many  of  other 
branches  of  the  profession  extol  it  highly  and  resort  to  it  in 
practice  as  soon  as  they  learn  its  merits.  This  is  not  the  only 
article  that  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  and  employed  by 
Eclectics  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  diseases  to  which 
mankind  are  subject,  with  a  success  that  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  people  of  all  classes,  and  which  is  giving  them 
such  a  deserved  pre-eminence  wherever  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  results  of  their  practice.  The  U.  S.  Dis- 
pensatory speaks  thus :  "  should  it  be  found  to  be  the  purga- 
tive principle  of  the  plant,  it  wrould  be  entitled  to  the  name 
of  podophyllin,"  when  the  article  is  known  to  possess  the 
purgative  principle,  and  has  been  used  for  years  on  account 
of  its  purgative  and  cholagogue  properties.  This  fact  of  its 
previous  use  has  been  overlooked  by  those  who  seem  inter- 
ested in  withholding  due  credit  for  the  numerous  discoveries 
made  by  Eclectics,  but  our  American  Dispensatory  and  other 
works  on  Materia  Medica  show  that  we  have  earned  the  title 
to  them,  i.  e.  by  the  right  of  discoveiy.  Numerous  other 
agents,  unknown  to  the  profession  till  the  advent  of  Eclecti- 
cism, are  now  extensively  employed  by  all  physicians,  and 
almost  every  class  of  medicinal  agents  is  represented  by  these 
concentrated  preparations,  giving  a  wide  range  among  which 
to  select  a  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  almost  every  variety 
of  disease.  We  have  other  cathartics,  laxatives  and  chola- 
gogues,  as  the  Irisin,  Phytolacin,  Juglandin,  Leptandrin 
and  Euonymin ;  Tonics  and  Anti-periodics,  as  Hydrastin, 
Ptelein,  Prunin,  Liriodendrin,  Aletridin,  Chelonin,  Cornin, 
etc. ;  Nervines,  as  Scutellarin,  Cypripedin,  Lupulin,  and  Yi- 
nurnin ;  Emmenagogues,  as  Macrotyn,  Caulophyllin,  and 
Senecin  ;  Diaphoretics,  as  Asclepin,  Dioscorein,  Eupatorin  ; 
Alteratives,  as  Amprelopsin,  Chimaphilin,  Corydalin  and 
Stillingin ;  Diuretics,  as,  Chimaphilin,  Helonin,  Menispermin  ; 
Astringents,  as  Rhusin,  Geranin,  Hamamelin,  Myricin, 
Trilliin ;  together  with  Sedatives,  Sialagogues,  Emetics, 
Stimulants,  Expectorants,  Laxatives,  Vermifuges,  Antispas- 
modics, Styptics,  Anodynes  and  other  classes  of  remedies 
obtained  solely  from  indigenous  plants,  harmless  but  efficient, 
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and  which  are  largely  finding  their  way  into  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  physician,  superseding  others  of  a  more  un- 
certain and  dangerous  character.  I  think  it  desirable  that 
all  our  physicians  should  use  them  as  far  as  may  be  conven- 
ient ;  they  possess,  most  of  them,  other  and  several  properties 
besides  those  here  enumerated,  and  are  capable  of  fulfilling 
a  variety  of  indications,  they  have  great  powers  in  a  small 
compass,  and  may  be  so  combined,  in  saccharine,  mucilagi- 
nous or  aromatic  vehicles  as  to  render  them  not  disagreeable 
to  the  taste. 

The  elaboration,  testing  and  introduction  of  these  articles 
into  the  practice  of  medicine  would  be  a  great  achievement 
for  physicians  of  any  school  of  practice,  and  that  Eclectics 
have  added  to  and  enriched  the  materia  medica  by  a  great 
variety  of  medicinal  agents  hitherto  unknown  to  the  profes- 
sion, is  as  important  as  it  is  true.  They  are  coming  into  use 
among  all  classes  of  physicians,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  them  are  annually 
sent  from  this  to  foreign  countries,  and  from  reports  in  the 
London  Lancet  and  other  medical  journals,  physicians  are 
highly  gratified  with  their  effects,  and  say  they  more  than 
bear  out  their  reputation  here,  and  exceed  in  efficiency  what 
they  were  led  to  expect  from  them,  from  the  enconiums 
passed  upon  them  in  this  country.  The  Homoeopaths  have 
introduced  them  into  their  recent  works,  and  recommend  and 
use  them  in  extenso. 

We  may  well  feel  proud  at  what  we  have  accomplished 
in  this  department  of  medicine  ;  we  have  achieved  a  good 
work  that  shall  last  through  all  time,  but  we  should  not 
cease,  there  are  many  other  remedies  yet  undiscovered,  and 
the  same  determination,  the  same  energy  and  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation should  still  animate  us  to  persevere  that  we  may  add 
still  more  to  what  we  have  already  done,  and  seek  harmless 
and  efficient  remedies  to  ameliorate  all  the  ills  of  mankind, 
and  drive  forever  from  therapeutics  those  which  have  already 
done  too  much  harm.  And  the  time  will  eventually  come 
when  our  labors  shall  be  appreciated,  when  we  shall  be 
awarded  the  testimonials  for  their  origin  which  we  claim. 
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Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Thorax. 

BY  ISAAC  IDLE  WILD,  M.  D. 

The  treatment  of  penetrating  and  perforating  wounds  of 
the  thorax  by  the  process  called  "  hermetically  sealing," 
presents  some  advantages  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is 
accomplished  by  carefully  cleansing  and  deeply  incising  the 
edges  of  the  wound  and  coapting  them  by  sutures,  straps  and 
collodion.  The  object  is  to  favor  and  secure  union  by  "first 
intention."  The  advantages  gained  are  as  follows:  Haemor- 
rhage is  controlled :  at  the  most  the  amount  of  blood  lost 
after  the  operation  cannot  be  more  than  would  suffice  to  fill 
the  unoccupied  space  remaining  in  the  pleural  cavity — the 
resulting  elastic  coagulum  becoming  an  excellent  styptic  for 
the  wounded  vessels  of  the  yielding  lung.  Atmospheric 
pressure,  the  immediate  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce 
painful  dyspnoea  and  death,  is  removed,  and  decomposition 
of  the  clot  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  proportionately  retarded, 
and  suppuration,  if  not  altogether  prevented,  is  greatly 
diminished,  as  well  as  modified,  by  shutting  out  the  con- 
stantly renewed  currents  of  air  which  otherwise  would  favor 
extensive  and  profuse  suppuration  of  a  foetid  and  offensive 
character. 

In  all  serious  gun-shot-wounds  of  the  trunk  rest  and 
quietude  must  be  enjoined ;  and  the  importance  of  this  can- 
not be  overestimated.  The  force  of  gravity  even  in  a  simple 
change  of  position  will  tend  to  tear  the  partially  formed 
recent  and  tender  adhesions,  on  the  uninterrupted  continuity 
of  which  depends  the  success  of  the  surgeon's  efforts  and  the 
relief  of  his  anxieties.  \ 

Usually  during  the  "  shock,"  or  period  of  partial  suspen- 
sion of  the  vital  forces  which  immediately  follows  a  wound 
of  this  class,  stimulants  should  be  freely  administered  until 
reaction  is  well  established.  Persistent  attempts  to  probe 
wounds  of  any  of  the  cavities  are  worse  than  useless  and 
should  be  condemned.  As  soon  as  the  organic  functions  are 
fully  restored  and  the  patient  placed  in  favorable  position 
and  under  as  comfortable  conditions  as  surrounding  circum- 
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stances  will  allow,  take  measures  to  remove  the  missive  if 
its  locality  is  readily  apparent  and  reasonably  accessible,  and 
also  any  spiculae^of  bone  or  other  foreign  substances;  then 
cleanse  the  surrounding  and  adjacent  surfaces  and  incise  the 
border  of  the  wound  down  to  the  bone.  Secure  the  coapta- 
tion of  the  fleshy  edges  by  sutures,  and  further  seal  the 
orifice  by  straps  of  lint  saturated  with  collodion.  Order 
morphia  in  effectual  and  frequent  doses  to  insure  quiet  and 
freedom  from  pain.  If  inflammatory  symptoms  manifest 
themselves,  alternate  your  morphine  with  tincture  of  vera- 
trum  viride  and  aconite,  in  doses  of  one  to  three  drops  of 
each  in  a  wineglass  of  water.  Relieve  the  bladder  with  the 
catheter  and  let  the  bowels  alone  for  a  week  at  least.  As 
soon  as  the  usual  dryness  of  the  tongue  is  succeeded  by 
moisture  and  relish  for  food,  give  nourishing  and  wholesome 
broths.  If  suppuration  supervenes,  don't  forget  your  quinine, 
the  ferruginous  tonics,  wine  and  eggs.  A  tepid  sponge  bath 
two  or  three  times  a  week  is  sure  to  produce  a  grateful  feeling. 

During  the  sultry  days  of  July  and  August,  phagedenic 
phenomena  may  be  looked  for  and  very  often  will  not  dis- 
appoint the  fears  of  the  watchful  Surgeon.  Let  these  be 
promptly  met  with  saturated  solutions  of  zinci  sulphas  ex- 
ternally applied  and  they  will  retreat  in  good  order. 


Oases  in  Practice :  Two  cases  of  Nocturnal  Incontinence  of  Urine  treated 
by  the  "  Solution  of  Persulphate  of  Iron,"  "  Monsel's  Solution,"  U.  S.  P. 

BY  O.  E.  NEWTON,  M.  D. 

Miss  ,  age,  fifteen  years,  was  brought  to  me  for  con- 
sultation last  October,  for  the  following  condition  : 

From  a  young  child,  she  was  the  subject  of  constant  at- 
tention. Notwithstanding  every  precaution  that  was  used, 
the  bed-clothing  would  be  soiled  in  the  morning.  As  she 
grew  older,  several  medical  men  were  consulted  on  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  in  no  instance  was  this  periodical  difficulty  removed, 
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or  even  modified.  She  now  being  a  young  lady,  her  condi- 
tion was  worse  than  before.  Her  own  clothing,  and  the  bed, 
each  morning,  would  show  evidence  of  the  most  profuse 
evacuations. 

I  made  the  following  prescription  : 

^  Solution  of  Persulphate  of  iron   3  ix. 

Tr.  Cantharides   3  ix. 

Fid.  Ext.  Hydrastis  Canadensis   3  j. 

1  Aquae  Menth.  Pip.  )  „  . 

"    Yir.  \  aa 3J- 

Syr.  Simplex   §  ij. 

Mx.  sig.  dose,  one  tablespoonful  four  times  per  day,  iu  a  little  water. 

Before  half  the  prescription  was  used,  this  nocturnal 
difficulty  was  arrested ;  but,  as  a  preventive,  the  balance  was 
ordered  to  be  used ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  she 
has  not  been  troubled  more  than  is  natural. 

In  the  month  of  November  following,  I  was  consulted  by 
the  parents  of  a  young  girl,  aged  eight  years,  who  was  simi- 
larly affected.  This  case  was  a  very  troublesome  one.  With 
all  the  precaution  of  avoiding,  almost  totally,  the  use  of 
fluids,  and  with  personal  attention  to  the  child  upon  retiring 
to  bed — the  parents  requiring  the  child  to  evacuate  the  blad- 
der before  she  retired  each  night — the  result  was  invariably 
the  same — a  saturation  of  her  clothing  and  the  clothing  of 
the  bed.  In  this  case,  I  gave  only  four  ounces  of  the  pre- 
scription, forty  droits  four  times  per  day,  when  the  case  was 
entirely  cured,  and  there  has  been  no  return  of  the  nocturnal 
discharges. 

The  object  of  this  notice  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Medical  Review  to  its  result  in  my  hands. 
Though  upon  a  further  or  more  extended  use  it  might  not 
be  so  satisfactory,  in  those  two  cases,  however,  it  acted  to  my 
entire  satisfaction. 

The  first  case  referred  to  was  one  that  I  had  tried  all  the 
usual  treatment  for  such  a  difficulty,  without  the  least  favor- 
able impression  whatever.  There  are  no  cases  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  more  difficult  to  cure  ;  and  certainly  there  are 
none  more  embarrassing  to  the  patient.  I  hope  a  further  trial 
will  be  made  of  its  use.  [Cincinnati,  0. 
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Oil  of  Erigeron  in  Diseases  of  the  Throat, 

BY  D.  E.  SMITH,  M.  D. 

This  medicine  has  been  a  popular  remedy  with  eclectics 
for  many  years  in  uterine  hemorrhages,  epistaxes,  hematuria, 
hemoptysis,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  in  throat  diseases  I  believe  its  re- 
medial value  is  not  generally  known. 

Dr.  Robert  Tuttle,  of  Poughkeepsie,  called  my  attention 
to  the  use  of  this  medicine,  in  the  above-named  disease,  about 
five  years  ago,  since  which  time  I  have  prescribed  it  quite 
extensively,  and  am  prepared  to  add  my  testimony  to  its  use- 
fulness as  a  topical  remedy,  in  many  diseases  of  the  throat, 
incident  to  our  country,  more  particularly  those  of  a  chronic 
form.  There  are  two  preparations  of  this  oil  sold  by  drug- 
gists. One  has  a  dark  red  appearance,  while  the  other  is  a 
light  yellow  or  straw  color.  The  latter  article  is  the  one  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing.  It  has  a  strong  pun- 
gent smell,  but  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  Whether  this  strata 
colored  oil  is  distilled  from  the  Erigeron  Philadelphicum,  or 
the  Erigeron  Canadensis,  I  am  unable  to  say  positively,  but 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  is  from  the  latter. 

The  manner  of  using  it  is  to  take  a  camel's  hair  brush, 
dip  it  into  the  oil  and  paint  the  fauces  and  all  other  adja- 
cent parts  involved.  It  should  be  done  after  eating,  or 
at  bed  time.  No  drink  or  food  to  be  allowed  for  at  least 
one  hour  after  the  application.  After  using  the  brush  it 
should  be  placed  in  cold  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
until  used  again.  Without  this  precaution,  the  brush  becomes 
stiff  and  useless.  Before  again  using  the  brush,  the  water 
should  be  absorbed  from  it,  so  as  to  prevent  diluting  the  oil. 

This  medicine  has  a  peculiar  soothing  and  curative  effect, 
which  will  be  observed  by  the  patient  as  well  as  the  physi- 
cian after  a  few  applications. 

Perhaps  I  could  not  illustrate  better  the  idea  I  wish  to 
convey  of  the  action  of  this  oil  in  the  above-named  disease, 
than  to  give  the  treatment  and  the  results  of  one  or  two  cases 
that  came  under  my  observation  : 
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Miss  M —  applied  to  me  for  treatment  of  the  throat  in  Sep- 
tember last.  She  was  passionately  fond  of  singing,  and  was 
one  of  a  quartette  club  who  furnished  the  vocal  music  in  one 
of  the  large  churches  of  Brooklyn.  She  had  been  under  the 
professional  care  of  a  number  of  physicians  of  this  cit}^  with 
but  little,  if  any,  benefit,  and  was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to 
give  up  her  favorite  amusement,  singing.  In  fact,  her  voice 
was  hoarse,  broken,  and  the  melody  destroyed.  Examination 
of  the  throat  showed  a  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  fauces, 
with  patches  of  partial  ulceration,  producing  a  very  unpleas- 
ant feeling  and  constant  tickling  in  the  throat,  with  a  dispo- 
sition to  hack,  and  some  difficulty  in  swallowing,  much  aggra- 
vated after  the  least  exposure  to  cold.  I  prescribed  the  chlo- 
rate of  potassa,  and  gave  it  a  faithful  trial  with  only  partial 
benefit.  I  determined  to  try  the  Oil  of  Erigeron,  and  pre- 
scribed one  ounce  of  it,  directing  it  to  be  applied  once  a  day, 
after  the  morning  meal.  A  few  applications  of  this  remedy 
produced  an  entire  alteration,  changing  the  secretions  from 
an  unhealthy  to  a  normal  condition,  and  in  two  weeks,  by 
the  use  of  the  Erigeron  alone,  a  thorough  cure  was  effected, 
and  remains  so  up  to  the  present  time.  She  has  resumed  her 
singing,  and  is  now  well. 

I  could  mention  numerous  other  cases  cured  by  this  rem- 
edy, but  deem  the  above  sufficient  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  medicine,  and  its  use  in  these  diseases. 

I  would  add,  moreover,  that  in  the  sore  throats  peculiar  to 
consumptives,  it  acts  better  than  anything  I  have  ever  used. 

Brooklyn,  April  12th,  1866. 


Separation  of  Pelvic  Bones  in  Parturition, 

BY  A.  B.  WHITNEY,  M.  D. 

I  propose  to  give  the  history  of  an  exceedingly  interesting 
case,  illustrative  of  this  fact — the  separation  of  the  pelvic  bones 
— which  came  under  my  own  observation  and  treatment. 

The  patient  was  Mrs.  Sophia  M — ,  aged  24  years.  She 
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had  been  married  four  years,  and  this  was  her  first  preg- 
nancy. Her  health  was  delicate  and  precarious.  For  some 
time  she  had  suffered  from  the  singular  affection  termed 
"Pott's  Disease,"  affecting  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  vertebras 
dorsales,  producing  a  very  marked  angular  curvature  for- 
wards, complicated  with  considerable  lateral  deviation  from 
a  normal  position.  The  left  shoulder  appeared  to  be  raised 
one  or  two  inches  above  the  right.  The  left  radius  and  ulna 
were  also  curved,  which  she  affirmed  to  be  the  result  of  car- 
rying a  market  basket  on  that  arm.  The  femoral  bones  were 
both  curved,  presenting  a  singular  arch,  describing  together 
very  nearly  the  form  of  an  ellipse.  She  was  of  course  unable 
to  stand  erect,  and  when  walking  presented  a  marked  de- 
formity. 

During  the  past  two  years  she  had  been  under  general 
tonic  treatment  for  scrofula,  had  attended  many  of  the  college 
clinics,  and  received  professional  advice  from  distinguished 
surgeons.  During  the  period  of  gestation  she  had,  however, 
refrained  from  taking  medicine,  except  the  tincture  of  cin- 
chona, which  she  continued  as  a  tonic,  with  some  benefit, 
until  the  time  of  delivery. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  patient  was  in  answer  to 
an  urgent  call  made  about  3  P.  M.  She  had  then  been  in  la- 
bor about  eighteen  hours,  and  had  become  very  much  ex- 
hausted, depressed  and  nervous.  She  had  been  attended  by 
two  physicians,  who  had  rendered  all  the  assistance  deemec 
practicable,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  had  abandoned 
the  case  as  hopeless  to  both  mother  and  child.  The  nurse 
was  still  in  attendance,  and  exceedingly  anxious  for  the 
patient's  safety. 

Upon  making  an  examination,  I  discovered  to  my  great 
surprise  that  the  bony  structure  of  the  pelvis  was  quite 
movable,  yielding  even  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  giving, 
when  pressed  on  either  side,  a  peculiar  rocking  motion.  This, 
at  first,  was  not  very  well  understood.  The  phenomena, 
however,  were  noted  and-  particularly  watched,  while  pro- 
ceeding with  the  main  object  to  ascertain  the  position,  and  if 
practicable,  remove  the  difficulty. 
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Without  entering  into  minute  detail,  allow  me  to  say  that 
the  os  uteri  was  fully  dilated — the  dorsum  of  the  foetus 
presenting.  Passing  the  hand  along  the  back  towards  the  left 
acetabulum  the  nates  became  very  perceptible,  while  revers- 
ing the  movement  and  passing  along  the  dorsum  towards  the 
right  acetabulum,  the  dorsum  colli  et  capitis  were  perfect- 
ly distinct. 

I  then  proceeded  in  the  usual  way  to  produce  podolic 
version,  which  was  readily  accomplished,  occup}dng  only  a 
very  few  minutes.  The  yielding  and  rocking  motion  of  the 
pelvis  facilitated  and  rendered  the  operation  extremely  easy, 
both  to  the  patient  and  accoucheur.  The  uterine  contractions, 
though  exceedingly  feeble,  being  quite  sufficient,  the  delivery 
was  completed  without  further  delay.  Such  was,  indeed,  the 
mobility,  the  expansion  and  the  elastic  nature  of  the  articu- 
lations, that  it  would  seem  impossible  for  labor  to  be  long 
delayed  under  any  form  of  presentation,  assisted  by  skilful 
management. 

The  special  phenomena  developed  in  this  case,  as  already 
named,  are  the  looseness  and  elasticity  of  the  three  articu- 
lations, of  the  ossa  innominata,  and  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  permitting  a  separation  of  the  latter  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  of  the  former  probably  about 
the  same.  The  opening  was  fully  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  index  finger.  We  give  the  impression  made  from  a  care- 
ful examination  at  the  time,  and  can  assure  our  professional 
friends,  the  exact  extent  of  separation  will  fall  within  the 
limits  named.  The  articulations  were  surprisingly  loose,  per- 
mitting motion  and  expansion  in  any  direction,  thus  mate- 
rially enlarging  the  diameters  of  the  pelvis,  and  leaving  the 
passage  entirely  unobstructed.  The  relations  of  the  axes  of 
the  pelvis  were  materially  altered — the  different  stages  of  the 
process  entirely  obliterated — and  the  passage  through  the 
delicate  "  maternal  organs  "  conformed  to  a  right  line,  thus 
changing  and  presenting  a  new  phase  altogether  to  the  pro- 
cess of  labor. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  certain  animals  this  prin- 
ciple is  operative,  and  permits  a  positive  separation  of  the 
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pelvic  joints  at  the  time  of  parturition ;  but  in  the  human 
species,  according  to  our  observation  and  experience  in  at- 
tending two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  cases  during  the  last 
two  years,  it  does  not  generally  prevail.  Out  of  this  large 
number  of  cases,  I  have  noticed  only  the  one  instance  de- 
scribed above,  and  feel  disposed  to  regard  it,  under  all  its  at- 
tendant circumstances,  as  a  mere  "freak  of  nature." 

The  treatment  of  this  case,  immediately  after  delivery, 
consisted  in  the  application  of  an  extra  bandage  drawn  tight 
to  restrain  the  motion  of  the  pelvis,  and  confine  the  bones, 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  their  normal  position ;  and  the  usual 
remedies  and  appliances  necessary  to  check  the  profuse  hem- 
orrhage which  occurred  at  the  time.  These  succeeded  ad- 
mirably. The  hemorrhage  soon  subsided ;  the  bones  speedily 
returned  to  their  normal  position,  and  daily  became  more 
firm  and  unyielding.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  also 
improved,  and  soon  became  quite  vigorous.  The  babe  was 
bright,  plump  and  healthy,  grew  as  fast,  and  appeared  in  all 
respects  as  well  as  others  in  their  early  infancy.  At  the  end 
of  eight  weeks  the  patient  was  completely  restored  in  health 
and  strength,  and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  as  compact  and 
firm  as  if  no  separation  had  ever  taken  place. 

New  York  city,  156  W.  25th  street. 


Periscope. 

Deodorization  and  Disinfection. — The  Hastings  Prize  Essay  for  1865,  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  Dr.  Thos.  Herbert  Baker,  is  published  in  the  number  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal  for  January  6,  1866.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
author's  conclusions : 

1.  For  the  sick-room,  free  ventilation,  when  it  can  be 
secured  together  with  an  even  temperature,  is  all  that  can 
be  required. 

2.  For  rapid  deodorization  and  disinfection,  chlorine  is 
the  most  effective  agent  known. 
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3.  For  steady  and  continuous  effect,  ozone  is  the  best 
agent  known. 

4.  In  the  absence  of  ozone,  iodine  exposed,  in  the  solid 
form,  to  the  air  is  the  best. 

5.  For  the  deodorization  and  disinfection  of  fluid  and 
semi-fluid  substances  undergoing  decomposition,  iodine  is 
best. 

6.  For  the  deodorization  and  disinfection  of  solid  bodies 
that  cannot  be  destroyed,  a  mixture  of  powdered  chloride  of 
zinc  or  powdered  sulphate  of  zinc,  with  sawdust,  is  best. 
After  this,  a  mixture  of  carbolic  acid  and  sawdust  ranks  next 
in  order ;  and,  following  on  that,  wood-ashes. 

7.  For  the  deodorization  and  disinfection  of  infected 
articles  of  clothing,  etc.,  exposure  to  heat  at  212°  Fahr,  is 
the  only  true  method. 

8.  For  the  deodorization  and  disinfection  of  substances 
that  may  be  destroyed,  heat  to  destruction  is  the  true  method. 


Constituents  of  Veratrum  Viride. — Mr.  Charles  Bullock  (Amer.  Journ.  Pharm,., 
March,  1866)  publishes  some  interesting  investigations  made  by  him  relative 
to  the  alkaloids  in  the  veratrum  viride.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his 
conclusions : — 

1.  That  veratrum  viride  contains  two  alkaloids,  one  sol- 
uble in  ether  and  the  other  insoluble  in  that  menstruum. 
Neither  of  these  principles  answers  in  its  chemical  reactions 
to  veratria. 

2.  That  the  resinous  matter  which  precipitates  when  the 
concentrated  tincture  of  the  root  is  poured  into  acidulated 
water  carries  down  with  it  a  notable  portion  of  the  alkaloid 
insoluble  in  ether. 

3.  That  the  alkaloid  insoluble  in  ether,  when  adminis- 
tered in  small  doses,  has  a  very  perceptible  sedative  effect 
on  the  circulation  without  producing  any  other  disturbance. 

4.  That  the  pure  resin  produces  sedative  effects  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  those  obtained  from  the  alkaloid. 
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On  Acesthetics. — By  J.  M.  Carxochan,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  in  Chief  to  the  State  Emi- 
grant's Hospital,  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 

I  desire  to  present  through  the  pages  of  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter  a  general  statement  of  the  facts  respect- 
ing three  surgical  operations  which  I  performed,  using  ni- 
trous oxide  gas,  administered  by  Dr.  Colton,  as  the  anaes- 
thetic, and  my  opinion  on  the  value  of  this  agent  as  com- 
pared with  chloroform  and  ether. 

The  first  operation  took  place  on  the  22d  of  last  July,  and 
was  the  removal  of  the  entire  breast  and  glands  of  the  axilla, 
for  cancer.  The  patient,  a  lady  in  feeble  health,  was  suffer- 
ing from  disease  of  the  throat  and  lungs  and  general  debility. 
In  thirty-five  seconds  from  the  time  she  began  inhaling  the 
gas,  she  was  in  a  profound  anaesthetic  sleep.  She  remained 
insensible  for  sixteen  consecutive  minutes,  until  the  opera- 
tion was  completed,  and  in  forty  seconds,  from  the  time 
the  bag  was  removed,  awoke  to  consciousness  without 
nausea,  sickness,  or  vomiting,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform  and  sulphuric  ether. 

The  second  and  third  capital  operations  occurred  at  the 
State  Emigrant's  Hospital,  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  con- 
sisted of  two  amputations  of  the  leg.  The  time  required  to 
produce  an  anaesthetic  sleep  in  the  first  patient,  a  male 
adult,  extremely  debilitated  and  worn  out  by  disease,  was 
forty-five  seconds ;  whole  duration  of  the  operation  and  in- 
fluence, two  minutes  and  a  quarter.  No  nausea  or  unpleas- 
ant symptoms. 

The  third  operation  was  on  a  boy  of  about  thirteen  years 
of  age.  The  time  consumed  in  the  inhalation,  operation  and 
recovery  from  the  anaesthetic  sleep  was  two  minutes,  the 
gas  working  equally  as  in  the  other  cases,  and  the  patient, 
after  complete  anaesthesia,  awakening  entirely  free  from  un- 
pleasant symptoms. 

For  minor  operations,  or  for  capital  operations,  such  as 
amputations,  which  when  properly  performed  should  require 
but  a  few  minutes,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the 
nitrous  oxide  gas,  as  an  anaesthetic,  is  far  superior  to  either 
chloroform  or  ether.     Insensibility  is  suddenly  produced, 
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and  the  patient  recovers  consciousness  quickly,  the  opera- 
tion being  attended  by  no  nausea  or  sickness,  and  without 
the  dangerous  effects  often  incident  to  chloroform  and  ether. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  approxi- 
mates, in  its  chemical  combination,  to  the  composition  of  the 
ordinary  atmosphere,  and  we  may  thus,  inferentially,  account 
for  its  more  favorable  influence.  Whether  it  can  be  used  in 
operations  which  from  their  nature  require  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour's  time,  remains  still  to  be  proved  by  actual 
experiment. 

The  duration  of  the  anaesthetic  influence  in  the  case  of 
the  first  operation,  previously  alluded  to,  is  the  longest  on 
record ;  and  I  may  here  state  that  this  is  the  first  capital 
operation  performed  under  the  influence  of  the  gas,  since  the 
great  discovery  of  "Wells  of  Hartford,  twenty-two  years  ago, 
that  a  harmless  sleep  could  be  produced  by  a  chemical  agent, 
which  could  annul  for  the  time  being  the  greatest  suffering. 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  had  Wells  lived  and  had  the 
boldness  to  follow  up  his  early  successful  experiments,  chlo- 
roform and  ether  would  never  have  been  thought  of  as 
anaesthetics. 

To  G.  Q.  Colton  is  due  the  credit  of  reviving  the  use  of 
this  important  agent,  in  the  practice  of  dentistry,  after  a  lull 
of  twenty-two  years. 

The  value  of  a  safe  anaesthetic  agent,  which  can  be  used 
without  anticipation  of  danger  by  the  patient,  is  a  great  boon 
to  suffering  humanity,  and  I  have  related  thus  minutely  its 
action  in  my  own  cases,  in  the  belief,  that  if  similar  favor- 
able results  are  met  with  by  others,  the  nitrous  oxide  gas 
will  supersede  all  other  anaesthetics  now  in  use. — Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter,  January,  1 866. 
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Object  and  Plan  of  the  Eeview. 

In  establishing  an  independent  medical  journal  in  the  great 
Metropolitan  city  of  the  Western  Continent,  it  is  proper  that  we 
should  state  some  of  the  leading  objects  and  aims  which  lead  to  this 
action.  New  York,  from  its  unequalled  position,  and  facilities  for 
study  and  clinical  practice,  offers,  in  addition,  many  other  important 
inducements  for  the  establishment  of  a  great,  central,  national  school, 
representing  in  its  best  aspects  the  most  enlightened  phases  of  Eclectic 
Medicine.  Such  a  school  has  been  chartered  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Legislature,  with  every  legal  right  and  advantage  that  can  be  claimed 
by  any  medical  institution  in  the  State. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Review  is  designed  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative and  organ  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  so  far  as  its  curriculum,  doctrines  and  professional  policy 
are  concerned.  It  will  always  be  the  leading  advocate  of  progress- 
ive medicine ;  and  will  persistently  seek  for  the  truth,  and  fearlessly 
proclaim  it,  despite  musty  formulas  and  cramping  monastic  rules, 
dictated  by  the  few  for  the  control  of  the  many.  Its  editorials  and 
criticisms  will  always  aim  at  the  utmost  fairness  and  liberality  con- 
sistent with  the  real  merits  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

The  Eeview  will  seek  to  win  confidence,  support,  and  a  national 
recognition,  as  the  unflinching  advocate  of  the  great  and  distinctive 
principles  of  the  American  Eclectic  system  of  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  wholly  discarding  the  deleterious  agents  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  allopathic  system  of  practice.  It  will  also  be  the  organ 
and  willing  representative  of  all  who  are  laboring  in  the  field  of  pro- 
gressive medicine,  earnestly  and  honestly,  without  regard  to  schools  ; 
and  will  endeavor  to  record  in  its  columns,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment,  all  novel  and  important  medical  and  surgical  facts,  new  dis- 
coveries, and  valuable  intelligence,  calculated  to  aid  and  enlighten 
the  general  and  special  practitioner.  It  will  present  in  each  number, 
a  clinical  record  of  medical  and  surgical  cases. 

The  system  of  editorial  and  special  correspondence  of  the  Review 
is  complete,  and  will  embrace  a  wide  range  of  interesting  topics. 

The  Review  will  labor,  in  the  most  generous  and  catholic  spirit, 
to  build  up  around  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  city  of  New 
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York  a  noble  array  of  thoroughly  educated  and  scientific  professors 
and  practitioners ;  and  will  urge  forward,  with  all  its  energies,  the  early 
organization  and  establishment  of  a  system  of  free  dispensaries,  and 
a  general  and  special  hospital,  to  be  under  the  exclusive  professional 
control  of  Eclectic  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  in  which  the  Eclectic 
system  of  practice  shall  be  fully  and  fairly  applied.  It  will  also  la- 
bor for  the  organization  and  building  up  of  a  great  Eclectic  medical 
library  and  reading  room,  in  which  shall  be  found  all  the  valuable 
medical  publications  of  the  world,  and  which  shall  be  open  to  all 
students  and  practitioners. 

The  subject  of  Epidemic  Cholera,  and  the  wonderfully  efficient 
Eclectic  treatment  of  this  disease,  will  receive  special  attention;  and 
such  facts  of  interest  as  may  be  developed  during  the  coming  season 
will  be  promptly  and  duly  chronicled  in  its  pages. 

The  Board  of  Health,  Sanitary  Reform,  and  opposing  schools  of 
medicine  will  receive  a  due  share  of  attention. 

Finally,  it  will  stand  up  for  the  right,  in  all  things,  at  all  hazards, 
and  at  all  times;  and  do  its  utmost  to  encourage  organization,  unity 
of  feeling  and  eflbrt  among  Eclectic  practitioners,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  to  promote  the  formation  of  State  and  auxiliary  Eclec- 
tic medical  societies,  in  every  State  and  district  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  grand  national  association,  which  shall  embody  the  entire  Eclec- 
tic element  in  medicine  on  this  continent. 
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NEW  YORK, 

CHARTERED  APRIL  22d,  1865. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 
Hon.  Wm.  F.  HavemeyeRj  President. 
Wm.  P.  Strickland,  LL.  D.,  Vice-President. 
Wm.  Moller,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
Henri  L.  Stuart,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Alex.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Recording  Secretary. 

DENNIS  E.  SMITH  M.  D.,  ALBERT  HAVEMEYER,  ESQ., 

ROBERT  S.  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  CALVIN  S.  TOTMAN,  ESQ., 

ANDREW  W.  RUSSELL,  M.  D.,  SAMUEL  TUTHILL,  M.  D., 

WILLLIAM  W.  HADLEY,  M.  D.,  FRANK  TABOR,  ESQ., 

OLIVER   CHARLICK,  ESQ.,  MARTIN  THATCHER,  ESQ. 
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FACULTY. 

W.  Byrd  Powell,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Prof,  of  Cerebral  Physiology. 
Robert  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,Prof.  of  Operative  Surgery  and  Surgical 
Diseases. 

Paul  W.  Allen,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Wm.  W.  Hadley,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Thomas  D.  Worrall,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children. 

Edwin  Freeman,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

John  M.  Youart,  M.  D.,  Prof  of  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

*        *       *       *       Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Toxi- 
cology. 

AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW,  YORK. 

PASSED  APRIL  22d,  1865. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  L  William  Moller,  William  F.  Havemeyer,  Robert  S. 
Newton,  Dennis  E.  Smith,  Oliver  Charlick,  Albert  Havemeyer,  Cal- 
vin S.  Totman,  Andrew  W.  Russell,  Alexander  Wilder,  William 
W.  Hadley,  Samuel  Tuthill,  H.  L.  Stuart,  William  P.  Strickland, 
Frank  Tabor,  and  Martin  Thatcher,  and  their  associates  and  suc- 
cessors in  office,  are  hereby  created  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Eclectic  Medical  College,"  to  be  located  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  medical  science  and 
instruction,  and,  in  that  capacity,  shall  be  capable  of  suing  and  being 
sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  defending  and  being  defended, 
as  any  other  body  corporate,  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State. 

§  2.  The  said  corporation  shall  constitute  the  board  of  trustees, 
with  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  board.  They 
shall  have  a  common  seal,  which  they  may  alter  or  renew  at  pleas- 
ure ;  they  may  purchase,  hold  and  possess  real  and  personal  estate  to 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  they  may  hold  and 
dispose  of  property  in  their  corporate  capacity ;  and  the  funds  or 
property  thereof  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  de- 
clared in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  Dispensary  and  Hospital  in  connection  with  the 
aforesaid  college. 
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§  3.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  appoint  a  faculty,  which  shall 
consist  of  at  least  six  professors,  who  shall  be  competent  to  deliver 
lectures  for  the  proper  instruction  of  students  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  medical  science,  which  shall  include  materia  medica,  ob- 
stetrics, medical  jurisprudence,  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

§  4.  The  medical  faculty  of  this  college,  together  with  the  board 
of  trustees,  shall  be  authorized  to  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  of  med- 
icine upon  such  persons  as  this  degree  is  conferred  on  by  medical  col- 
leges generally  throughout  the  United  States.  But  no  student  shall  be 
allowed  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate  for  graduation  in  this  college, 
until  he  shall  present  to  the  faculty  thereof  satisfactory  testimonials 
that  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  that  he  is  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter ;  that  he  has  been  regularly  engaged  in  the  study  of  physic  and 
surgery,  with  some  respectable  practitioner,  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  and  that  he  has  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  in  some 
legally  incorporated  medical  college,  the  last  of  which  shall  have  been 
attended  in  this  college.  But  it  is  hereby  provided  that  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  graduate  from  any  legally  incorporated  medical  col- 
lege, or  any  one  who  may  have  been,  for  four  years  next  preceding, 
engaged  in  a  constant  and  reputable  practice  of  medicine,  and  shall 
have  attended  one  full  course  of  medical  lectures  in  this  college,  shall 
be  permitted  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate  for  graduation  before 
the  faculty  and  board  thereof.  In  testimony  whereof,  a  diploma  shall 
be  provided  and  signed  by  the  president,  secretary,  and  faculty  of 
said  college,  to  which  shall  be  affixed  its  corporate  seal,  and  which 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a  license  to  practise  physic 
and  surgery  as  are  given  by  law  to  the  license  granted  by  any  incor- 
porated medical  society  or  college  in  this  State. 

§  5.  The  faculty  and  board  of  this  college  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  grant  a  diploma  to  any  applicant,  unless  an  honorary 
diploma  to  an  eminent  practitioner  of  medicine,  or  a  diploma  ad 
eundem,  until  such  applicant  shall  have  passed  a  thorough,  critical, 
and  impartial  examination  ;  which  examination  shall  be  made  by  said 
faculty,  and  shall  include  the  various  departments  of  medical  science 
enumerated  in  section  three  of  this  act. 

§  6.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  eleven, 
nor  more  than  fifteen  members,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  doing  business ;  and  those  appointed  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  act  shall  have  the  power  to  perform  all  the  duties  which 
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the  said  board  is  hereby  authorized  to  perform,  until  their  successors 
shall  have  been  chosen  and  qualified. 

§  7.  The  college  shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents 
of  the  university  ;  and  the  trustees  shall  report  to  them  on  the  first 
day  of  October  in  each  year. 

§  8.  The  corporation  hereby  created  shall  possess  the  powers,  and 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable. 

§  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

State  of  New  York,  ) 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  J 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original  law  on  the  file  in  this  office, 
and  do  hereby  certify  that  the  same  is  a  correct  transcript  therefrom,  and  of  the 
whole  of  said  original  law. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew, 

Secretary  of  State. 

CIRCULAR  ADDRESS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  this  their  first  annual  address  to 
the  medical  profession  of  the  country,  think  it  proper  to  briefly  de- 
fine their  position  with  reference  to  the  principles  of  the  American 
Eclectic  system  of  medicine.  The  leading  doctrine  of  the  Eclectic 
profession  is,  that  the  investigation  and  practice  of  medicine  should 
be  free  and  untrammelled.  That  no  association  should  have  the 
power  to  prescribe  a  certain  standard  of  faith  which  shall  be  forced 
upon  every  member  of  the  profession  by  threats  of  professional  oblo- 
quy and  ostracism.  We  claim  for  ourselves,  and  extend  to  others, 
full  liberty  of  investigation  and  action.  We  recognize  e^ery  eulight- 
ened  and  educated  physician  as  standing  on  the  same  platform  of 
professional  respectability,  and  enjoying  the  same  right,  no  matter 
what  doctrines  in  medicine  he  may  advocate,  or  what  system  of  prac- 
tice he  may  deem  it  his  duty  to  adopt. 

The  name  Eclectic  commends  itself  at  once,  to  all  who  approve  of 
liberal  investigation,  and  who  deem  it  their  duty  to  gather  knowledge 
from  every  available  source.  It  is  the  most  appropriate,  because  of 
the  fact,  that  American  medical  reform  owes  its  existence  to  an  eclec- 
tic freedom  of  investigation,  a  departure  from  the  dogmas  of  the 
s  chools,  and  an  eclectic  research  into  nature,  and  in  the  results  of 
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various  clinical  experience  by  all  classes  of  observers.  These  re- 
searches have  not  resulted  in  mere  accumulation  of  materials,  but 
in  addition,  the  introduction  of  a  great  number  of  new  and  superior 
remedies,  the  discarding  of  a  number  of  dangerous  and  poisonous 
agents,  for  which  more  efficient,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  safe 
substitute  -•  have  been  obtained,  and  a  great  and  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  safe  and  rational  practice  has  been  organized,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  widest  and  most  enlightened  practical  experience. 

Eclecticism  aims  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  practical  medicine,  viz.,  materia  medica,  in  exploring  our  in- 
digenous medical  botany,  and  obtaining  the  medicinal  principles 
isolated  from  each  plant,  so  as  to  administer  in  the  smallest  dose, 
and  most  agreeable  form. 

It  is  a  distinctive  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  eclectic  system  of 
practice,  that  no  medical  treatment  should  be  allowed  that  permanent- 
ly impairs  the  vital  powers.  In  the  choice  of  remedies,  those  should 
be  preferred  which  are  safest,  and  are  calculated  to  act  in  accordance 
with  physiological  laws.  We  reject  the  most  pernicious  features  of 
allopathic  practice,  such  as  blood-letting,  the  use  of  poisonous  metals, 
such  as  mercury,  antimony,  arsenic,  etc.,  their  use  being  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  dictates  of  sound  medical  philosophy,  based  on  an  ex- 
tensive and  enlightened  experience. 

The  use  of  these  deleterious  agents  has  filled  the  civilized  world 
with  invalids,  and  brought  millions  to  premature  graves,  and  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  single  individual,  who  has  used  them,  that 
is  not,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  affected  by  their  pernicious  influ- 
ence. The  fancied  necessity  for  the  use  of  mercury,  for  its  power 
over  the  liver,  is  well  known,  by  all  well-informed  eclectic  practition- 
ers, to  be  a  delusion.  Without  the  use  of  mercury,  and  its  danger- 
ous morbid  after-consequences,  we  safely  and  promptly  produce  a 
much  more  efficient  cholagogue  and  alterative  action,  by  means  of 
the  distinctive  eclectic  remedies. 

In  the  practice  of  surgery,  as  well  as  in  other  departments,  the 
remarkable  improvements  and  superior  results  of  eclectic  medicine,  in 
comparison  with  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  highest  allo- 
pathic skill,  challenge  professional  scrutiny. 

In  New  York  are  concentrated  all  facilities  for  the  most  com- 
plete medical  education.  The  hospital  advantages  are  unsurpassed, 
and  free  to  all  medical  students.  The  Eclectic  Medical  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  with  an  able  and  complete  Faculty,  to  teach 
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thoroughly  all  departments  of  medicine,  will  at  once  assume  a  posi- 
tion among  medical  schools,  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

HOSPITALS,  INFIRMARIES,  DISPENSARIES. 

1st.  The  New  York  Hospital. — The  largest  surgical  hospital  in 
this  country.  It  is  open  to  the  students  daily  at  1|  o'clock,  p.  m., 
throughout  the  year,  when  they  are  permitted  to  attend  the  clinical 
instructions  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  to  witness  the  surgi- 
cal operations,  which  are  almost  of  daily  occurrence.  The  library 
contains  over  six  thousand  volumes ;  and  the  hospital  museum,  which 
is  also  open  to  students,  consists  of  the  most  interesting  pathological 
specimens,  obtained  from  post  mortem  examinations  made  in  the  In- 
stitution, to  which  examinations  students  are  admitted.  Admittance 
to  the  hospital  is  free. 

2d.  Bellevce  Hospital. — This  extensive  institution,  the  Char- 
ity Hospital  of  New  York  City,  is  also  open  to  all  medical  students 
for  the  clinical  study  of  disease.  It  contains  one  thousand  beds,  and 
the  number  of  patients  treated  annually,  is  from  10,000  to  12,500. 
Clinical  lectures  and  surgical  operations  daily,  throughout  the  year. 
Students  are  admitted  to  the  post  mortem  examinations.  Regular 
operating   days,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  at    1^  o'clock  p.  m. 

3d.  Emigrant  Hospital. — The  finest  and  best-arranged  hospital 
in  the  world.  The  hospital  buildings  contain  accommodations  for 
about  two  thousand  persons.  The  number  of  patients  treated  annual- 
ly is  about  8,000. 

4th.  St.  Vincent's  Hospital — Jews'  Hospital — St.  Luke's 
Hospital — The  Colored  Home — Women's  Hospital — Lying-in 
Asylum — Blackwell's  Island  Hospital. — These  are  large  and  im- 
portant institutions. 

5th.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. — This  institution  makes  ample 
and  special  provision  for  the  study  of  disease  of  the  eye  and  ear. 
Five  thousand  cases  of  disease  were  exhibited  to  the  students  during 
the  past  year,  and  special  courses  of  instruction  in  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  eye,  and  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  established. 
The  operating  theatre  and  the  daily  clinical  lectures  are  arranged 
for  the  convenience  of  the  students,  and  every  facility  provided  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  ophthalmic  and  aural  surgery. 

6th.  Dispensaries  of  the  City. — These  charities,  which  afford 
a  wide  field  for  practical  observation,  are  also  without  charge.  Some 
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idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  these  dispensaries  to  medical 
science,  when  it  is  stated  that,  every  year,  more  than  80,000  patients 
are  treated  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  in  attendance.  In  these  in- 
stitutions, the  diseases  are  arranged  into  distinct  classes — such  as  dis- 
eases of  the  head,  chest,  abdomen,  extremities;  fevers,  eruptive  diseases, 
etc.    Auscultation,  percussion,  etc.,  may  be  practised  to  any  extent. 

In  addition  to  the  above  clinical  advantages,  medical  instructions 
will  be  imparted  by  means  of  cliniques,  held  at  the  College. 

PRACTICAL  ANATOMY. 
The  supply  of  material  for  dissection  is  ample,  and  furnished  at 
a  mere  nominal  price. 

REQUISITES  FOR  GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  present 
satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  are  of  good  moral  character  ;  they  must  have  studied 
medicine  three  years,  with  some  respectable  practitioner,  and  have 
attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  in  some  legally  incorporated 
college,  the  last  of  which  shall  have  been  attended  in  this  college ;  or 
they  must  have  studied  medicine  two  years,  and  attended  three  full 
courses  of  lectures,  the  last  of  which  shall  have  been  attended  in  this 
college ;  or  they  must  have  been  engaged  in  a  constant  and  reputable 
practice  of  medicine  for  four  years,  and  have  attended  one  full  course 
of  lectures  in  this  college. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
The  session  for  1866-67  will  embrace  preliminary  and  regular 
terms.    The  preliminary  term  will  commence  on  October  1st;  and 
the  regular  term,  October  15th. 

Fees  for  a  full  course,  .       .       .  $105 

Matriculation  Fee  ...  5 

Demonstrator's  Fee,  ...  5  | 

Graduation  Fee,     .  .       .       .  30 

Hospital  tickets  gratuitous. 

Good  boarding,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College,  may  be  had  for 
five  dollars  per  week. 

The  Eclectic  school  books  are  recommended. 
For  further  information  apply  to 

ROBERT  S.  NEWTON,  M.  D., 

22  E.  18th  st. 
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Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fluid  and  Solid  Extracts  in  Vacuo,  also 
Concentrations  and  Officinal  Pills,  prepared  by  Henry  Thayer 
&  Co.,  with  Formulas  and  Receipts. 
This  book,  besides  containing  what  its  title  page  imports,  arranged  al- 
phabetically, has  with  each  article  its  proportion  of  combination,  so  as  to 
form  tinctures,  plasters,  ointments,  liniments,  syrups,  infusions,  mixtures, 
&c,  arranged  in  a  neat,  concise,  and  methodical  manner.    It  also  has  a 
physician's  dose  list,  and  a  table  of  miscellaneous  formulas  and  receipts. 
It  is  a  work  of  218  page?,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  printed  in  clear, 
beautiful  type  on  good  paper,  &c,  and  contains  much  useful  material  for 
the  physician. 


Urino-Patholooy,  or  the  "  Uroscopian  System  "  of  diagnosing  diseases, 
by  ocular,  chemical,  and  microscopic  examinations  of  the  urine.  Ac- 
companied by  an  illustrated  chart  of  urinary  deposits,  representing 
the  microscopic  appearance  of  more  than  sixty  different  varieties  of 
ingredients  found  in  the  urine,  by  L.  Oldshue,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Pa- 
thology in  the  Philadelphia  University  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Price  $3.00. 

Such  a  work  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  every  professional  man's 
library,  for  it  gives  him  the  mean?;  of  applying  the  critical  tests  in  diag- 
nosing diseases,  when  the  peculiarly  obscure  character  of  the  malady  may, 
under  ordinary  tests,  make  him  undecided  as  to  its  exact  location  or 
character. 

The  author  does  not  recommend  it  as  an  exclusive  means  of  diagnosis, 
but  as  a  very  valuable  adjuvant.  The  book  contains  a  synopsis  of  the 
constituents  of  the  body,  means  of  examining  ihe  m  ine  optically,  chem- 
ically, and  microscopically,  and  its  constituents  represented  by  a  chart 
admirably  gotten  up.  The  several  principles  of  Pathology  are  then  dis- 
cussed, and  the  tests  applied  to  a  large  class  of  diseases,  including  inflam- 
mations and  fevers. 

The  book  is  neatly  bound  in  leather,  and  printed  in  very  readable 
type. 

The  author  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Eclecticism,  and  is  well  entitled 
to  be  heard. 


A  new  Wore:  on  Cholera,  by  E.  Whitney,  M.  D.,  of  New  York  City. 
200  pp.    Price  by  mail  $1.00.    Address,  156  W.  25th  St. 
We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  manuscript  of  this 
work,  and  find  it  a  valuable  book,  and  arranged  as  follows :  on  its  ap- 
pearance we  will  notice  it  fully. 

CHOLERA  INDICA. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Sec.  I.     Origin  and  Development. 
Sec.  II.    Progress  and  Fatality. 
Sec.  III.  Causes — Propagation. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Sec.  I.  Pathology. 

Sec.  II.    Phenomena — or  Symptoms. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Sec.  I.  Unsuccessful  Modes  of  Treatment — Venous  Transfusion  Ex- 
plained. 

Sec.  II.    Physiological  Condition  of  the  Blood— Its  non-aeration — non- 

oxydation. 
Sec.  III.  Different  Modes  of  Treatment. 

Sec.  IV.  Statistics — Percentage  of  Loss — Variable  Results — their  Cause. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Sec.  I.  General  Principle  of  Rational  Practice — Dictated  by  the  Pa- 
thology of  the  Disease — Confirmed  by  Observation  and  Ex- 
perience. 

Sec.  II.    Remedies,  Recipes,  &c. 

Sec.  III.  Prophylaxis — or  Means  of  Prevention. 

Sec.  IV.  Disinfection — Protection — Quarantine. 


THE  AMERICAN  ART  JOURNAL. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Watson,  the  eminent  musical  composer  and  critic, 
and  one  of  the  best  informed  authorities  upon  music  in  America,  has 
improved  his  Art  Journal,  and  added  to  it  features  of  rare  merit. 
The  necessity  for  a  Journal  that  shall  fully  represent  the  interests 
of  art,  and  of  music  especially,  has  long  been  felt.  There  are 
rivalries  in  music  and  art  which  too  often  sway  the  opinions  of 
those  who  claim  to  be  critical,  and  prevent  us  from  knowing  the 
truth.  Mr.  Watson  has  escaped  these,  and  commends  himself  to 
general  esteem  by  his  honesty  and  candor,  as  well  as  by  his  knowledge 
of  art  in  all  its  branches.  In  the  management  of  his  paper,  Mr. 
Watson  possesses  unrivalled  facilities,  and  presents  unrivalled 
attractions.  He  gives  us  monthly  an  original  piece  of  new  music, 
from  a  first  class  composer,  on  separate  sheets.  He  gathers  the  art 
news  of  all  the  world,  digests  and  collates  it,  and  gives  us  in  a  small 
space,  everything  in  art  of  personal  or  professional  interest. 

The  American  Art  Journal  now  surpasses  every  journal  of  the 
kind  in  America,  in  the  variety  of  its  information,  the  honesty  of  its 
criticisms,  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  style.  It  is  really  an  Art  Journal 
in  the  most  artistic  sense  of  that  phrase.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
a  deserved  success  and  popularity  are  accorded  to  it. 


New  York  Tribune,  (Enlarged).- — With  the  commencement  of 
the  25th  year  of  the  life  of  the  Tribune,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1866, 
its  Editor  and  Proprietors  decided  to  enlarge  the  Daily,  Semi-weekly 
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and  Weekly  issues.  The  paper  as  thus  improved  and  extended,  is 
now  the  largest  and  noblest  appearing  sheet  in  America,  and  it  also  has 
the  most  extended  circulation,  while  its  style  and  arrangement  of  type 
and  matter,  leaves  but  little  to  be  achieved  or  desired  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  Its  Editorial  staff  with  the  world's  most  renowned  and 
greatest  journalist  and  historian  of  the  Rebellion,  Horace  Greeley,  at 
its  head,  supported  by  Sydney  H.  Gay,  the  admirable  writer,  as  Man- 
aging Editor,  with  Smalley,  Young,  Schem  and  Syphur  as  assistants, 
and  George  Ripley  the  eminent  scholar  and  author  at  the  head  of  the 
Literary  Critical  Department ;  Henry  C.  Watson  the  unrivalled  Mu- 
sical Critic  and  Composer,  occupying  the  chair  long  filled  by  the  late 
brilliant,  genial,  and  trenchant  W.  H.  Fry,  as  Musical  Editor,  with 
Clarence  Cook  wielding  the  Art  critical  pen,  and  Wm.  Winter  that 
of  Dramatic  Criticism,  with  Urner,  Crane,  and  Hagar  on  its  report- 
orial  staff,  the  Tribune  cannot  fail  to  increase  in  popularity,  pros- 
perity, power  and  influence  beyond  all  successful  rivalry.  With 
Samuel  Sinclair  controlling  its  business  destinies,  its  financial  prosper- 
ity cannot  fail  to  be  unprecedented.  The  Tribune  was  the  first  daily 
paper  in  the  country  to  stereotype  its  forms.  All  modern  mechan- 
ical devices  for  facilitating  labor,  find  a  ready  and  welcome  considera- 
tion in  the  Tribune  Establishment,  and  a  most  generous  and  liberal 
policy  prevails  therein.  Its  Editorial  and.  Critical  Departments 
require  no  eulogy.  Mr.  Greeley  has  thrown  the  aegis  of  his  own 
grand  and  noble  manhood  over  these  departments  of  the  Tribune, 
and  its  influence  goes  out  everywhere  to  encourage,  educate,  sustain 
and  enlighten  all  classes,  but  especially  the  toiling  millions  of  the 
people. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 


State  Eclectic  Med'cal  Societies. 

AN  ACT  foe  the  Incoepoeation  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  Yoek,  and  auxiliaey  local  Eclectic  Medical 
Associations. 

Passed  April  24th,  1865. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Hew  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Robert  S.  Newton,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  A.  W.  Rus- 
sell, of  Albany,  Benjamin  F.  Arnold,  of  Pawling,  Dutchess  county,  Calvin 
S.  Totman,  of  Syracuse,  William  W.  Hadley,  of  Brooklyn,  D.  E.  Smith, 
Jacob  Van  Yalkenburgh  and  their  associates,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  style  and  name  of  the  Eclectic 
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Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  by  that  name  shall  be  in 
law  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded, 
answering  and  being  answered,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all  courts 
and  places,  and  in  all  matters  and  causes  whatsoever,  and  shall  have  and 
use  a  common  seal  with  authority  to  alter  and  renew  the  same  at  pleas- 
ure. 

§  2.  The  said  society  shall  hereafter  be  composed  of  members  duly 
chosen  as  its  by-laws  shall  direct ;  and  at  its  annual  meetings,  the  mem- 
bers in  attendance,  not  less  than  fifteen  in  number,  may  elect  a  president, 
and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  who  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  one  year,  and  until  others  shall  be  chosen  in  their  places.  It 
shall  be  lawful  for  said  society  to  purchase  and  hold  real  property  for  its 
use,  not  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

§  3.  The  recording  secretary  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  said  society,  and  a  copy  of 
the  journal  of  the  proceedings  had  at  the  first  meeting  held  after  the 
passage  of  this  act ;  he  shall  also  provide  a  book  in  which  he  shall  record 
all  the  resolutions  and  proceedings  which  may  be  had  from  time  to  time, 
also  the  name  of  every  member  of  the  society,  his  residence  and  the  time 
of  his  admission  into  the  society,  and  also  the  annual  and  other  reports 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  and  all  such  other  matters  as 
a  majority  of  the  society  shall  deem  proper.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
member  of  the  society  at  all  times  to  have  recourse  to  this  book,  and  it 
shall  be  delivered,  together  with  all  books,  papers  and  records  which  may 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  and  the  property  of  the  society,  to  his 
successor  in  office.  He  shall  also  in  the  month  of  January  in  each  year, 
make  a  report  to  the  legislature,  embracing  the  journals,  records  of 
scientific  discoveries,  and  other  papers  upon  medical  or  surgical  subjects 
which  may  be  prepared  under  the  directions  of  the  society. 

§  4.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  physicians  who  subscribe  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  meet 
together  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  or  in  other  localities  to  be 
specified  in  their  call  for  such  assemblage,  and  organize  medical  socieiies 
for  the  county,  district  or  locality  in  which  they  reside,  subject  to  the 
approval  and  sanction  of  the  aforesaid  state  society.  Such  societies, 
when  so  organized  and  sanctioned,  shall  elect  a  president  and  other 
officers,  and  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  such 
meeting  shall  be  held,  a  copy  of  the  constitution,  by-laws  and  proceedings 
held  at  such  meeting. 

§  5.  All  the  powers,  privileges  and  immunities  now  conferred  by  law 
upon  the  State  Medical  Society  and  the  State  Homcepathic  Medical  Society 
and  upon  the  county  medical  societies  and  upon  the  county  homcepathic 
medical  societies,  except  granting  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  are 
hereby  conferred  upon  the  several  societies  incorporated  pursuant  to  this 
act,  and  the  said  societies  shall  be  subject  to  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties to  which  state  and  county  medical  societies  are  subject  under  the 
laws  of  the  state. 

State  of  New  York,  ) 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  \ 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original  law  on  file  in  this 
office,  and  do  hereby  certify  that  the  same  is  a  correct  transcript  there- 
from and  of  the  whole  of  said  original  law. 

CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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New  York  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 
Officers,  elected  June  14th,  1865. 
President — Robert  S.  Newton,  M.  D  ,  New  York. 
Vice-President— Oaltin  S.  Totman,  M.D.,  Syracuse. 
Recording  Secretary — Wm.  W.  Hadley,  M.  D.,  Williamsburg. 
Corresponding  Secretary — C.  S.  Preston,  M.  D.,  Rochester. 
Treasurer — D.  E.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn. 

Censors — Dr.  H.  E.  Firth,  Brooklyn ;  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Dayis,  Seneca 
Falls  ;  Dr.  L.  Staunton,  Copenhagen ;  Dr.  H.  Pease,  Schenectady  ;  Dr. 
O.  Dayis,  Attica;  Dr.  J.  (x.  Tross,  Syracuse;  Dr.  A.  TV.  Russell, 
Albany  ;  Dr.  Wm.  Jones,  Newberg. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Totman  of  Syracuse,  was  appointed  orator. 

Dr.  B.  Arnold,  Dutchess  Co.,  and  Dr.  B.  J.  Stow,  Brooklyn,  were 
appointed  essayists  for  the  next  annual  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
the  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  the  second  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in 
June,  (13th  &  14th,)  1866. 

Mass.  Eclectic  Medical  Society. — Officers  elected  June  1st,  1866. 
President — S.  C.  Ames,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Vice-President — Wm.  Bass,  M.  D.,  Lowell. 
Corresponding  Secretary — C.  E.  Miles,  M.  D.,  Roxbury. 
Recording  Secretary — Paul  TV.  Allen,  M.  D.,  Taunton. 
Treasurer — W.  E.  Wright,  M.D.,  Cambridgeport. 
Librarian — J.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

Counsellors — Dr.  W.  E.  Underwood,  Boston ;  Dr.  John  Stowe, 
Lawrence;  Dr.  J.  T.  Dickens,  Newburyport;  Dr.  F.  A.  Bosworth, 
Grafton. 

H.  W.  Buxton,  M.  D.,  Worcester,  was  appointed  Orator  for  the  next 
annual  meeting.  Wm.  E.  Underwood,  M.  D.,  Boston,  anniversary  chair- 
man. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Boston,  the  second  Wednesday 
in  June,  1866. 

Maine  Eclectic  Medical  Society. — Officers  elected  June  28th,  1865. 

President — Horatio  G.  Newton,  M.  D.,  Portland. 

Vice-President — George  H.  Day,  M.  D.,  Bangor. 

Corresponding  Secretary — H.  TV.  Hobbs,  M.D.,  Lisbon  Falls. 

Recording  Secretary — John  Parker,  M.  D.,  Biddeford. 

Treasurer — N.  R.  Martin,  M.  D.,  Saccarappa. 

Librarian — S.  C.  Libby,  M.  D.,  Saco. 

Counsellors — Dr.  S.  Anderson  of  Bath;  Dr.  W.  R.  Wright  of  Dur- 
ham ;  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Bascom,  of  Portland. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Libby  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  annual  address. 

Drs.  N.  R.  Martin  and  G.  H.  Day  were  appointed  essayists. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  in  Portland, 
fourth  Wednesday  in  June,  1866. 

Ohio  Eclectic  Medical  Society. — Officers  elected  May  31st,  1865. 
President — Prof.  John  King,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 

Vice-Presidents — A.  M.  Conklin,  M.  D.,  Delaware ;  and  James 
Anton,  Lebanon. 

Recording  Secretary — John  Doyle,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 
Corresponding  Secretary — T.  L.  A.  Greve,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 
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Treasurer — Prof.  J.  M.  Scudder,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 
The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  last 
Wednesday  in  May,  1866. 

Penn.  Eclectic  Medical  Society. — Officers  elected  January 
5  th,  1866. 

President — Henry  Hallembaek,  M.  D.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
Vice-Presidents — Wm.  Clark,  M.  D. ;  Edward  Down,  M.  D. 
Treasurer — Joseph  Sites,  M.  D. 
Secretary — John  Buchanan,  M.  D. 

Censors — J.  P.  Fitler,  M.  D. ;  J.  J.  Fulmer,  M.  D. ;  and  J.  Isaacs, 
M.  D. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  25,  1867. 

Indiana  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society. — Officers  elected  in 

June,  1865. 
President — J.  S.  Cowdeey,  M.  D. 

Vice-Presidents— W.  H.  Kendrick,  M.  D. ;  C.  P.  Long,  M.  D. 
Kecording  Secretary — E.  Huntsinger,  M.  D. 
Corresponding  Secretary — C.  H.  Abbott,  M.  D. 
Treasurer — J.  M.  Youaet,  M.  D. 

Next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  and  "Wednes- 
day, June,  1866. 

Conn.  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 

President — J.  J.  Sperry,  M.  D.,  Hartford. 

Vice-President— D.  F.  Dayis,  M.  D.,  Meriden. 

Corresponding  Secretary — J.  W.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Hartford. 

Kecording  Secretary — K.  D.  Hodgkins,  M.  D.,  Rocky  Hill. 

Treasurer — Daniel  Kingsbury,  M.  D.,  Glastenbury. 

Censors — J.  J.  Sperry,  M.  D.,  Hartford  ;  Ellsworth  Burr,  M.  D., 
Middletown ;  J.  W.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Hartford ;  J.  Coweles,  M.  D., 
PlantsYille;  N.  D.  Hodgkins,  M.  D.,  Rocky  Hill. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  New  Haven,  on 
the  second  Tuesday  (8th)  of  May,  1866. 

A  report  of  its  proceedings  will  be  published  in  the  next  Number  of 
this  Journal. 

Senatorial  District  Eclectic  Medical  Societies  Auxiliary  to  the 
N.  Y.  State  E.  M.  Society. 

23d  Senatorial  District  Eclectic  Medical  Society  : — Officers. 
President — R.  P.  Crandall,  M.  D.,  Greene. 
Vice-President — H.  C.  Gazlay,  M.  D.,  Cortland. 
Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretary — F.  L.  Harris,  M.  D.,  Caze- 
novia. 

Treasurer — G.  G.  Lawrence,  M.  D.,  Smyrna. 

Censors — Drs.  E.  Ii.  Morgan,  H.  A.  Balles,  and  S.  D.  Hanchett. 
R.  P.  Crandall,  M.  D.,  was  appointed  orator;  and  Drs.  H.  C.  Gazlay, 
G.  E.  Lawrence,  E.  B.  Morgan,  F.  L.  Harris,  essayists  for  the  next 
annual  meeting — which  will  be  held  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  at 
Cortland,  K  Y. 
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32d  Senatorial  District  Eclectic  Medical  Society  : — Officers. 

President— II.  C.  Taylor,  M.  D. 

Vice-President— A.  P.  Parsons,  M.  D. 

Secretary — M.  M.  Eenner,  M.  D. 

Treasurer — George  L.  Whitford,  M.  D. 

Orator  for  next  annual  meeting — C.  C.  Johnson,  M.  D. 

Essayists — Drs.  C.  C.  Rugg,  J.  B.  Ciiose,  and  1).  Louis. 

Special  Reports  on  Staphysagria — A.  S.  Davis,  M.  D. 

"        "       on  Pulsatilla — Geo.  D.  Whitford,  M.  D. 

';        "       on  Hamamelis  Virginica,  Drs.  H.  O.  Brooks  and  M.  M. 
Fennee. 

"        "       on  a  case  of  interest — N.  T.  Marble,  M.  D. 
The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  (16th) 
May,  at  Dunkirk,  1ST.  Y. 

The  Eighteenth  Senatorial  District  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  held  at  Watertown,  Jan.  11th,  1866. 

The  Meeting  was  organized  by  appointing  Dr.  A.  B.  Harrington,  of 
Henderson,  Chairman,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Sargent,  of*  Stone  Mills,  Secretary, 
fro  tern. 

The  chairman  then  appointed  Dr.  L.  Stanton  of  Copenhagen,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Cooper,  of  Watertown,  and  Dr.  0.  E.  Heaton,  of  Black  River,  a  com- 
mittee on  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  who  submitted  a  preamble,  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  chairman  called  for  the  signing  of  the  constitution,  which  was 
done  by  all  the  members  of  the  profession  present. 

After  which  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  following 
officers' : 

President — L.  Stanton,  M.  D. 

Vice-President — J.  H.  Cooper,  M.  D. 

Secretary — J.  W.  Sargent.  M.  D. 

Treasurer— A.  P.  Hale,  M.  D. 

Corresponding  Secretary — J.  II.  Cooper,  M.  D. 

Censors — Drs.  L.  Stanton,  J.  H.  Cooper,  and  A.  P.  Hale. 

The  Society  then  appointed  as  delegates  to  represent  this  society  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  to  be 
held  in  June  next,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  C.  E.  Heaton,  M.D.,  of  Black 
River,  J.  A.  Rega,  M.  D.,  of  Belleville,  and  A.  P.  Hale,  of  Adams,  with 
powers  of  substitution  in  case  of  their  inability  to  attend  said  meeting  in 
person. 

After  listening  to  an  Essay  by  Dr.  Heaton,  and  discussing  various 
topics  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  Society  and  profession  generally, 
the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  American  Hotel,  Watertown,  on  the 
2d  Tuesday  of  July  next,  (1866,)  at  ten  o'clock,  a.m. 

L.  STANTON,  President. 

J.  W.  Sargent,  Secretary. 

Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Auxiliary  to 
the  N.  Y.  S.  Eclectic  Med.  Society. 

Officers : 
President — H.  M.  Sweet,  M.  D. 
Vice-President — Elijah  Whitney,  M.  D. 
Secretary— James  A.  Henshall,  M.  D. 
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Treasurer — George  Newbt,  M.  D. 

Holds  its  meetings  on  the  3d  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Medicine,  Auxiliary  to  the  H".  Y.  S .  Eclec- 
tic Med.  Society. 

President — D.  E.  Smith,  M.  D. 
Vice-President — E.  H.  Sands,  M.  D. 
Secretary — James  Pennoyer,  M.  D. 
Treasurer — B.  J.  Stow,  M.  D. 

Holds  its  meetings  on  the  2d  Thursday  of  each  month. 

Several  Societies  not  included  in  the  above  are  formed  in  the  State, 
but  as  yet  we  have  not  been  favored  with  a  Report. 


Organization  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  29Tn  Sen- 
atorial District  of  the  State  of  New  York. — Pursuant  to  a  call,  a 
large  number  of  the  Eclectic  Physicians  of  the  29th  Senatorial  District 
assembled  at  the  Spencer  House,  Medina,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
Medical  Society,  auxiliary  to  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society.  The 
following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  year. 

President. — P.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Johnson's  Creek. 

Vice-President. — R.  Andrews,  M.  D.,  Bergen. 

Secretary. — E.  C.  Abbey,  M.  D.,  Lockport. 

Treasurer. — A.C.  Keith,  M.  D.,  Charlotte. 

Board  of  Censors. — Drs.  E.  C.  Abbey,  Lockport,  0.  F.  Thomas,  Ki- 
.ngara,  and  J.  G.  Dolley,  Albion. 

A  Constitution  and  code  of  By  Laws  was  adopted.  Drs.  E.  C.  Abbey, 
0.  F.  Thomas,  and  R.  Andrews  were  appointed  to  present  papers  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  Harrington  House  in  Albion,  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  1866,  at  ten  o'clock. 

Central  Indiana  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

Officers  for  the  present  year. 
President— J.  W.  Miller,  M.  D.,  of  Anderson. 
Secretary — Milton  Jay,  M.  D.,  of  Marion. 

This  society  will  hold  its  next  regular  meeting  at  \Yabash,  Ind.,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  June,  1866.  A  large  attendance  is 
expected. 

Union  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Clermont  Co.,  O. 

This  society  has  been  in  operation  several  years,  its  members  are  true 
Eclectics,  and  among  the  hard-wTorkers  in  the  cause,  ^^re  have  a  distant 
recollection  of  very  pleasant  meetings  with  this  society  in  bygone  days. 
Among  its  active  members  we  remember  the  names  and  persons  of  Drs. 
B.  Blythe,  R.  MARsn,  J.  H.  Day,  H.  M.  Lngalls,  J.  S.  Martin,  Moon, 
Ingar  and  others.  They  hold  semi-annual  meetings.  The  proceedings  of 
the  meeting  held  at  Cherry  Grove,  Hamilton  Co.,  0.,  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1866,  will  appear  in  our  next  Number. 
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OBrGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Epidemics  and  Contagion,  and  their  Preventive. 

BY  PROF.  J.  MILTON  SANDERS,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Non  quo  sed  quomodo. 
All  is  but  lip  wisdom  which  wants  experience. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Experience  joined  to  common  sense 
To  mortals  is  a  providence. 

Green. 

The  word  allotropicity  is  used  by  chemists  to  designate  a 
peculiar  condition  of  an  element  entirely  dissimilar  to  that  in 
which  we  generally  see  it.  For  instance  carbon,  although  an 
element,  or  body  which  cannot  be  decomposed,  presents  itself 
to  us  in  several  modified  forms.  These  we  recognize  in  char- 
coal, in  graphite,  in  black-lead,  and  crystallized  in  the  dia- 
mond. Sulphur  and  phosphorus  present  other  instances  of 
allotropicity.  There  are  several  other  elements  in  which  this 
peculiar  condition  has  been  observed,  and  it  is  not  unphiloso- 
phical  to  presume  that  every  element  possesses  its  allotropic 
properties,  although  not  yet  observed  by  chemists.  But  there 
is  no  element  in  which  allotropicity  is  of  greater  importance 
than  that  of  oxygen.  At  every  moment  of  our  existence,  we 
are  necessitated  to  breathe  oxygen.  Its  continued  inhalation 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  life — then  how 
very  important  that  we  should  obtain  this  "  vital  air  "  as  pure 
and  capacitated  for  the  purpose  as  possible. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  real  value  of  oxygen  depends 
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more  upon  its  ozonized  condition  than  anything  else.  This  allo- 
tropic  ox}Tgen  is  termed,  ozone,  and  whether  the  air  we  breathe 
contains  its  normal  quantity  of  ozone  is  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  every  living  being.  The  very  production  of  ozone 
exemplifies  the  fact  that  all  the  phenomena  in  nature,  which 
at  first  thought  may  be  viewed  as  mere  contingencies,  or 
accidents,  are  really  but  links  in  the  great  chain  of  causation. 
The  idle  playing  of  the  forked  lightning  through  the  air  from 
cloud  to  cloud,  would  certainly  appear  the  merest  casualty ; 
but  these  streams  of  electricity,  as  eccentric  and  erratic  as 
they  appear,  we  must  view  as  the  instruments  of  the 
greatest  bounties  vouchsafed  to  mankind  by  a  kind  Prov- 
idence. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  each  stream  of  lightning  exerts  an 
effect  upon  the  air  for  several  hundred  yards  around  it,  con- 
verting a  portion  of  the  oxygen  into  ozone,  and  thus  impart- 
ing, as  it  were,  a  vis  viva, — a  living  activity,  to  this  element 
that  it  did  not  possess  before.  It  is  thus  that  nature  draws 
from  the  great  magazine  around  us  the  wonderfully  active 
ozone,  as  it  is  needed  for  her  various  purposes.  If  there  be 
a  surplus  of  this  ozone  present,  certain  maladies  make  their 
appearance — Influenza  being  their  type.  If  there  be  a 
deficiency,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  total  want  of  it,  then 
the  most  dreadful  evils  at  once  beset  us,  and  a  fatal  epidemic 
is  the  result. 

The  observations  of  chemists  have  established  the  fact, 
that  during  the  prevalence  of  all  epidemics  and  plagues, 
such  as  cholera,  yellow  fever,  &c,  a  deficiency  of  ozone 
accompanied  the  appearance  of  the  disease ;  this  deficiency 
growing  less,  so  that  at  the  maximum  of  the  plague,  the 
ozone  had  attained  its  minimum. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera- in  Cincinnati, 
in  the  years  1832  and  1849,  the  air  scarcely  contained 
a  trace  of  ozone;  and  during  the  dreadful  yellow  fever 
at  New  Orleans,  in  the  year  1853,  which  decimated  that 
city,  the  writer  of  this  article  repeatedly  made  examina- 
tions, but  could  not  get  a  trace  of  ozone  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  through  which  he  had  passed  several  hundred 
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cubic  feet  of  air.  In  fact,  hundreds  of  experiments  made 
by  experienced  philosophers  in  various  countries,  and  during 
various  fatal  epidemics,  have  established  the  fact,  with  the 
invariable  precision  of  a  law,  that  an  ozonized  condition  of 
the  air  is  the  cause  of  its  healthiness,  and  vice  versa.  This 
fact  was  proved  prophylactically  in  New  Orleans  during  the 
fatal  yellow  fever  alluded  to  above.  The  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle presented  a  number  of  citizens  of  New  Orleans  with  the 
article  now  introduced  to  the  public.  They  generated  ozone 
in  their  sleeping  apartments  during  the  night,  and  in  not  a 
single  instance  did  one  of  these  persons  take  the  disease. 
Since  that  time  many  hundreds  of  similar  experiments  have 
been  made,  and  with  the  same  uniform  success.  These  ex- 
periments were  made  in  cholera  cases  generally,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  all  other  cases  where  fatal  diseases  indicated  a  want 
of  ozone  in  the  air. 

Physicians  generally  agree  that  the  time  of  contracting 
a  contagion  is  during  the  hours  of  sleep,  while  the  system 
is  passive  and  in  the  proper  condition  for  the  inception  of 
disease.  The  uniform  success  attending  the  ozonement  of 
the  air  of  sleeping  apartments  at  night,  is  positive  testi- 
mony of  the  truth  of  this  presumption :  hence  the  less 
necessity  of  generating  ozone  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
sun's  rays. 

Speaking  of  ozone,  Prof.  Cooley  says : — "  It  instantly 
destroys  the  azotic  combinations  forming  the  matter  of  con- 
tagion, &c,  and  is  probably  the  agent  employed  by  na- 
ture for  this  purpose,  since  no  ozone  can  be  found  in  the 
atmosphere  of  infected  districts."  It  might  be  necessary  to 
here  state  that  no  other  substance  but  ozone  possesses  the 
quality  of  decomposing  or  destroying  the  matter  of  contagion 
or  epidemics.  Disinfecting  agents  and  deodorizers  may  de- 
stroy the  effluvia  of  hospitals  and  apartments  of  the  sick,  but 
they  do  nothing  else.  Prof.  Cooley  speaks  of  "the  utter 
worthlessness  of  chemical  substances  to  destroy  the  invisible 
sources  of  disease." 

"These  disinfecting  compounds,"  the  London  Medical 
Times  says,  "  may  be  useful  in  mitigating  the  foul  smells 
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which  escape  from  the  holds  of  ships,  or  from  drains  and 
sewers ;  but  they  have  no  direct  power  of  arresting  and 
preventing  disease."  This  is  likewise  the  testimony  of  the 
ablest  chemists  who  have  investigated  this  subject;  and 
they  have  given  it  as  their  conviction  that  ozone,  or  allo- 
tropic  oxygen,  alone  possesses  the  property  of  entirely  de- 
stroying the  matter  of  contagion  and  epidemics.  That  it  will 
effectually  do  it,  thousands  of  well-authenticated  instances 
have  proven  ;  while  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  failure 
(if  ozone  was  really  generated)  to  controvert  this  cheering  fact. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  there  is  really 
but  one  prophylactic  against  pandemic  diseases.  This  is 
ozone,  which  alone  possesses,  through  its  intense  chemical 
activity,  the  property  of  decomposing  the  matter  of  all  zymot- 
ic maladies ;  while  all  other  substances,  such  as  disinfectants, 
deodorizers,  &c,  only  abstract  by  absorption  the  odor  of  the 
sick-room,  but  do  not  really  remove  the  matter  of  the  con- 
tagion. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  every  physician  should 
supply  himself  with  the  very  valuable  salt  from  which  is 
generated  the  ozone.  It  is  the  Permanganate  of  Potassa. 
Take  binoxide  of  manganese  8  parts,  chlorate  of  potassa  7 
parts;  pulverize,  mix,  and  add  hydrate  of  potassa  10  parts, 
dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Evaporate  to  dryness,  and  expose 
the  residue  (pulverized)  to  a  low  red  heat  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible for  a  short  time.  Dissolve  the  calcined  mass  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water ;  decoct  the  clear  solution,  evaporate  till 
crystals  appear  upon  the  surface,  and  set  aside  to  cool  and 
crystallize.  To  obtain  the  ozone  mix  two  parts  by  weight  of 
the  permanganate  of  potassa  with  three  parts  by  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  the  permanganate 
with  one  of  the  acid  is  so  powerful  as  to  produce  combustion 
and  explosion  if  brought  into  contact  with  essential  oils.  As 
the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  so  energetic,  and  eliminates 
the  ozone  so  rapidly,  it  would  be  well  to  dilute  the  perman- 
ganate, so  that  the  action  would  be  more  gentle  and  pro- 
longed. This  is  best  done  by  adding  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  peroxide  of  manganese. 
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There  are  two  test  papers  for  ascertaining  the  pres- 
ence of  ozone  in  the  air.  They  are  prepared  as  fol- 
lows :  Take  pure  white  starch  one  ounce ;  iodide  of  potas- 
sium three  drachms;  mix,  and  add  gradually  of  boil- 
ing water  six  ounces.  The  paper  (unsized)  is  saturated  in 
this  solution,  and  then  dried  out  of  contact  of  the  air.  The 
other  test  paper  is  prepared  by  saturating  unsized  paper  with 
a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  manganese.  Ozone  turns 
the  former  paper  blue,  and  the  latter  black.  These  papers, 
before  being  hung  up  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  air  for 
ozone  should  be  dampened. 

As  the  permanganate  is  difficult  of  preparation,  we  would 
mention  that  it  can  be  procured  of  "  The  Providence  Chem- 
ical Manufacturing  Co."  at  a  comparatively  low  cost.  The 
test  paper  will  be  furnished  to  those  physicians  who  order 
the  salt. 

Peoyidence,  R.  L,  May,  1866. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  noticed,  in  the  JSTew 
York  Eclectic  Medical  Review,  a  summary  of  a  prize  essay 
by  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Baker,  in  which  he  asserts  that  "  for  rapid 
deodorization  and  disinfection,  chlorine  is  the  most  effective 
agent  known."  Lest  this  assertion  may  appear  to  militate 
against  our  statement  that  ozone  is  really  the  only  agent  for 
the  total  destruction  of  the  matter  of  contagions,  etc.,  we 
would  state  that  Dr.  Baker  has  really,  although  perhaps  not 
suspected  by  himself,  substantiated  our  statement.  "  The 
bleaching  properties  attributed  to  chlorine  are  owing  really 
to  the  action  of  nascent  oxygen,"  says  an  eminent  chemist. 
Now  in  our  opinion  this  nascent  oxygen  is  really  what  we 
designate  ozone,  the  latter  being  oxygen  in  an  intense  chemi- 
cal state. 

In  a  former  article  we  have  enunciated  the  doctrine,  or, 
we  may  say,  the  fact,  that  the  atoms  of  elementary  bodies 
exist,  not  massed  together  by  the  attraction  of  aggregation, 
but  by  chemical  attraction.  That  is,  that  the  atoms  of  ele- 
mentary substances  exist  in  pairs,  one  being  positive,  the 
other  negative.    If  these  homogeneous  atoms  are  separated, 
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each  atom  becomes  intensely  active,  for  it  has  nothing-  but 
its  attractive  force  to  obey,  the  antagonizing  force  of  the 
affinity  of  their  own  electric  states.  Ozone,  in  our  opinion, 
is  nothing  else  than  these  atoms  separated.  Chlorine,  by 
some  mysterious  action,  induces  the  separation  of  these  atoms, 
by,  perhaps,  forming  some  sort  of  a  combination  with  the 
positive  oxygen  atoms,  and  thus  releasing  the  negative  atoms. 
This  then  exerts  its  intense  chemical  energy,  and  quickly 
decomposes  the  matter  of  the  contagion,  which  chlorine,  by 
its  feeble  affinity  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  matter,  could  not 
effect.  Hence  we  contend  that  ozone,  or  allotropic  oxygen, 
as  it  is  often  termed,  is  the  sole  agent  in  decomposing  the 
matter  of  contagion,  &c,  and  that  chlorine  only  performs  a 
secondary  office. 

Pkof.  Edwin  Freeman,  in  his  able  paper  on  cholera,  in 
the  June  ~No.  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Review,  says  :  "Dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  cholera,  when  the  air  is  thoroughly 
poisoned,  birds  and  beasts  are  warned  of  its  influence  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  retire  from  their  usual  haunts  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  forest/'  He  also  mentions  that  "  carrion  crows 
ceased  to  make  their  appearance,  although  there  were  plenty 
of  dead  cattle  in  the  fields,"  and  likewise  that  "  cabbages, 
radishes,  and  other  vegetables,  after  sprouting  up  a  few 
inches  from  the  soil,  would  suddenly  be  seized  with  a  blight, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  would  wilt  and  die."  The  disappear- 
ance of  animals  from  the  infected  atmosphere,  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  their  detection  of  the  poisonous  matter  therein,  but 
from  that  of  the  real  cause  of  the  disease,  a  want  of  a  ^proper 
ozonement  of  the  air.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  vegetables 
did  not  grow.  They  needed  the  stimulus  of  the  active  oxygen 
of  the  air,  the  ozone,  which,  through  some  mysterious  cause, 
had  fallen  below  its  normal  quantity.  In  a  future  paper  we 
shall  adduce  some  proofs  to  substantiate  our  proposition,  that 
all  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases  are  due  solely  to  the 
minimum  quantity  of  ozone  existing  in  the  air. 
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What  is  Cholera  Infantum?  What  to  be  observed,  and  how  to  treat  it? 

BY  ROBERT  S.  NEWTON",  M.D., 
Frofessor  of  Surgery  in  tho  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  N.  Y.  City. 

That  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines 
which  constitutes  feculent  and  catarrhal  diarrhoea,  with  a  de- 
rangement of  the  liver  and  an  ery thematic  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach,  passing  into  a  state  of 
congestion,  is  cholera  infantum. 

The  exciting  causes  correspond  with  this  synthesis — im- 
proper food  and  atmospheric  exposures  of  the  body,  by 
the  use  of  insufficient  clothing ;  and  the  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  and  the  condition  of  the  stomach  still  farther  sustain 
the  above. 

The  natural  faeces  are  frequently  greatly  retained,  while 
at  other  times  they  are  thin  and  serous,  or  watery,  sometimes 
more  consistent  and  consisting  principally  of  mucus,  occa- 
sionally containing  some  blood.  The  color  is  variable,  being 
green,  yellow,  white,  or  brown,  inodorous  or  very  offensive, 
but  generally  having  a  sourish  smell.  Sometimes  the  alvine 
irritability  is  such  that  the  ingesta  pass  through  the  intestines 
undigested. 

Although  the  intestinal  actions,  in  the  beginning,  may 
only  indicate  a  diarrhoea,  yet  the  stomach  is  generally  affected 
from  the  first,  and  when  the  attack  is  violent,  the  vomiting 
and  purging  are  attended  with  such  spasmodic  actions  as  to 
resemble  the  cholera  morbus  of  adult  life. 

The  fever,  which  soon  follows  the  first  symptoms,  is 
irregularly  remittent,  having  its  highest  exacerbations  in  the 
evening.  The  brain  is  greatly  involved,  which  is  manifested 
by  the  delirium,  and  even  phrensy  which  attend  it.  The 
eyes,  by  their  fierce  or  languid  expression  when  awake,  and 
half-closed  condition  when  asleep,  are  indicative  of  the  same. 

The  pulse  is  generally  small,  quick,  and  feeble,  or  irritated 
and  corded,  but  rarely  full  or  strong.  The  thirst  is  intense 
and  cold  water  is  urgently  demanded,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
swallowed  it  is  rejected.  There  is  an  unequal  distribution  of 
temperature — the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  body  is  very 
hot. 
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Emaciation  progresses  with  great  rapidity — the  complexion 
becomes  pallid,  the  flesh  flabby,  and  such  is  the  demand  of 
the  respiratory  function,  that  the  fat  becomes  entirely  ab- 
sorbed ;  livid  spots  appear,  which  finally  pass  into  ulcera- 
tions, the  eyes  and  checks  become  sunken,  the  lips  shrivelled, 
the  integuments  corrugated,  except  on  the  forehead.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  disease  that  at  this  stage  it  is  barely 
possible  for  the  patient  to  recover. 

In  many  instances,  the  vomiting,  in  connection  with  the 
above  symptoms,  continues  to  the  close  of  life;  but  more  gen- 
erally it  ceases,  leaving  a  diarrhoea  to  wear  out  the  patient. 
In  still  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  several  other 
fearful  symptoms  are  generated — the  abdomen  becomes  tumid 
or  sunken ;  the  mouth  becomes  moist  and  aphthous ;  petechias, 
and  a  small,  vesicular  eruption  appear  on  the  breast;  the  skin 
becomes  of  a  dull  and  dirty  hue,  and  the  conjunctiva  appears 
bloodshot.  The  circulation  becomes  exceedingly  languid, 
the  patient  very  restless  and  plaintively  moaning;  coma 
comes  on  and  terminates  the  suffering,  but  not  always  with- 
out symptoms  of  hydrocephalus. 

The  vesicular  eruption  on  the  breast,  the  discharge  of  liv- 
ing worms,  and  the  thrusting  of  the  fingers  into  the  back  part 
of  the  mouth,  as  though  desirous  of  withdrawing  something, 
are  regarded  as  invariably  fatal  symptoms;  but  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  infantile  system  clings  to  life,  in  this  form  of 
disease,  most  generally,  is  truly  remarkable:  the  struggle 
seems  to  be  one  of  time,  and  if  the  physician  can  stay,  even 
to  some  extent,  the  progress  of  the  disease,  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced season,  the  patient  may  recover,  however  improbable 
it  might  appear  from  the  exceedingly  worn-out  condition  of 
the  system.  In  duration,  the  disease  varies  from  a  few  hours 
to  weeks,  and  from  weeks  to  months. 

Causes. — It  is  maintained  by  many  that  the  process  of 
dentition,  the  existence  of  worms,  and  exposure  to  cold,  have 
much  to  do  in  producing  it.  But  all  of  these  causes  operate 
upon  children  in  the  second  dentition,  and  yet  they  do  not 
have  this  disease.  Again,  all  these  causes  act  upon  children 
under  two  years  of  age,  during  the  cold  months,  as  well  as 
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the  warm  ones,  and  vet  tliey  are  not  assailed  by  it.  The 
children  of  other  countries,  and  in  the  same  latitude,  are 
operated  upon  as  much  by  the  same  causes  as  are  the  chil- 
dren of  this  country,  and  yet  they  do  not  have  the  disease. 

The  disease  is  measurably  confined  to  our  middle  and 
southern  States,  and  these  States  produce  a  greater  amount 
of  evaporation  than  any  other  district,  of  the  same  magnitude, 
in  the  world.  It  prevails  more  in  our  cities  than  in  the  coun- 
try, while  the  disease  of  adults,  during  the  same  season,  pre- 
vails much  more  in  the  country. 

It  is  well  understood,  that  where  there  is  the  greatest 
amount  of  evaporation  there  is  the  greatest  reduction  of  tem- 
perature and  evolution  of  electricity.  The  predisposing  cause 
or  causes  lie  concealed  in  the  preceding  facts,  for  all  children, 
during  the  first  two  years  of  their  existence,  because  of  the 
peculiar  condition  of  their  systems  at  this  age,  being  suscep- 
tible to  the  influence,  for  a  time  longer  or  shorter,  a  predis- 
position to  it  will  be  produced,  when  an  exposure  to  cold, 
too  much  drink,  or  an  improper  article  of  food  may  excite 
the  predisposition  into  action,  and  cholera  infantum  is  the 
result. 

Although  we  have  not  discovered  the  entity  that  causes 
or  predisposes  to  the  disease,  and  although  we  cftnnot  remove 
it,  by  the  removal  of  the  child,  even  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards, 
we  may  place  it  in  a  condition  very  nearly  the  opposite  of 
the  one  in  which  it  contracted  the  disease,  and  this  can,  most 
generally,  be  done. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  indulging 
in  such  inferences,  from  the  facts  we  have,  we  will  attempt, 
as  suggestions  may  furnish,  a  nearer  approximation  to  the 
predisposing  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  great  amount  of  electricity  evolved  in  ventilated  and 
evaporating  situations  may  be  assumed  as  the  cause  of  the 
various  forms  of  summer  disease  in  adults ;  for  it  is  true,  that 
there  is  not  a  morass  or  swamp  in  our  country,  about  which 
a  man  may  not  live  and  have  good  health,  provided  he 
will  live  in  the  woods,  or  even  sleep  in  them.  About  the 
country  farms  there  is  more  evaporation  than  in  our  cities, 
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and  he  is  more  liable  to  sickness  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter. 

Now,  with  regard  to  children,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
their  cutaneous  function  is  rendered  imperfect  by  the  sur- 
rounding humidity  that  could  not  injuriously  contend  with 
the  force  of  an  adult  skin.  In  the  next  place,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  this  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere  im- 
pedes, to  an  equal  extent,  the  pulmonary  function,  prevent- 
ing a  thorough  elimination  of  the  carbon  of  the  venous  blood 
— and  preventing  such  an  absorption  of  oxygen  as  may  be 
essential  to  the  elimination  of  the  metamorphosed  tissues.  If 
these  two  functions  shall  be  embarrassed,  an  excess  of  duty 
will  be  imposed  upon  the  liver  and  kidneys  and  cause  them 
to  fail.  If  we  are  justified  in  the  preceding  conclusions,  have 
we  not  found  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  disease  ? 

Considering  the  soft,  serous,  immature,  and  developing 
condition  of  infancy,  may  not  its  organism  require  that  elec- 
trical atmosphere  which  evaporation  produces  in  freely  venti- 
lated situations  ?  To  us,  this  seems  to  be  exceedingly  probable. 

It  appears  improbable  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  un- 
derstand the  modus  operandi  of  any  of  the  occult  causes  in 
creating  predispositions  to  disease ;  but  it  is  possible,  by  a 
careful  observation  and  comparison  of  facts,  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced. 
When  wre  shall  have  acquired  this  knowledge,  although  we 
shall  be  no  more  able  to  change  or  modify  them,  we  will  be 
able  to  deport  ourselves  wisely  with  reference  to  them. 

Treatment. —  As  far  as  our  observations  and  inquiries 
have  extended,  the  treatment  which  we  herein  lay  down  has 
been  almost  uniformly  successful — the  failures  being  mere 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

One  of  the  agents  upon  which  we  principally  depend  for 
the  removal  of  infantile  summer  complaint,  is  the  Syrup  of 
Rhei  and  Potassa,*  which  removes  nausea  and  vomiting, 

*  "  Syrupus  Rhei  et  Potassjs.  Syrup  of  Rhubarb  and  Potassa.  Neutral- 
izing Cordial. 

"  Take  of  best  India  rhubarb,  in  coarse  powder,  and  bicarbonate  of  potassa, 
each  one  pound  ;  cinnamon,  golden  seal,  each,  half  a  pound  ;  macerate  for  two 
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when  present,  acts  mildly  npon  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  restores  the  evacuations  to  their  healthy  condition. 

"When  febrile  symptoms  are  present,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body  and  limbs  should  be  sponged  two  or  three  times 
daily  with  a  weak  alkaline  solution  rendered  stimulant  by 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  spirits ;  and  in  obstinate 
cases,  attended  with  high  fever,  give  the  patient  small  doses 
of  the  Concentrated  Tinctures  of  Gelsemin  and  Veratrum,  at 
such  intervals  as  will  give  the  medicines  time  to  produce  a 
slow  but  marked  effect.  In  these  cases  the  frequency  of  the 
heart's  action  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  active  inflammation 
as  it  is  of  a  general  irritability  of  the  whole  nervous  system, 
although  Veratrum  will,  in  large  doses,  produce  vomiting,  it 
will,  when  given  in  small  doses,  combined  with  the  Gelsemin 
as  above  directed,  allay  the  spasmodic  condition  of  the 
stomach  which  keeps  up  the  nausea  and  constant  tendency 
to  vomit,  and  allay  that  peculiar  irritable  condition  of  the 
heart's  action,  which  is  too  often  taken  for  inflammation.  As 
soon  as  these  conditions  are  obtained  the  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing subside,  the  circulation  and  nervous  action  is  equalized, 
and  the  child  becomes  tranquil  and  in  every  respect  improved. 

Great  care  should  be  observed  in  the  use  of  these  remedies 
in  treating  infantile  diseases. 

"When  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  frequent,  and 
attended  with  pain,  inject  cold  starch  water,  immediately 
after  each  evacuation,  to  be  retained  in  the  rectum  as  long  as 
possible.  This  injection  has  a  decided  influence  in  moderat- 
ing the  inflammatory  tendency  as  well  as  relieving  pain. 

Where  vomiting  is  obstinate  and  frequent,  a  mustard 
poultice,  applied  over  the  epigastric  region,  will  be  found 
useful,  in  connection  with  the  internal  use  of  the  above ;  and 
if  the  patient,  at  any  time  during  the  disease,  becomes  pros- 
trated, stimulants  must  be  administered,  as  diluted  brandy, 
wine- whey,  or  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia. 

days  in  best  fourth  proof  brandy,  two  gallons  ;  then  express  the  tincture  with 
strong  pressure,  and  add  to  it  oil  of  peppermint  two  jluidrachms,  previously 
dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol."  (To  this  we  add  four  ounces  of  the  tincture  of  di- 
oscorein.) 
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Cooling  mucilaginous  drinks  should  be  frequently  given 
when  irritability  of  stomach,  nausea,  or  vomiting  are  present. 

After  the  inflammatory  or  febrile  form  of  disease  has  been 
removed,  should  diarrhoea  remain,  astringents,  with  tonics, 
must  be  given,  as 

1$.  Hyclrastin, 

Quinias  Sulph.,  aa  grs.  viij. 
Geranin,  grs.  xvj. 

Pulv.  Sacch.  Alb.,  grs.  xx. 

Mix  and  triturate  well,  then  divide  into  sixteen  powders,  of 
which  one  must  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  continued  until  excessive  eva- 
cuations have  ceased. 

Occasionally,  very  obstinate  cases  of  cholera  infantum 
occur,  in  which  the  employment  of  Leptandrin  to  overcome 
biliary  derangement,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  means 
already  recommended,  will  exert  a  highly  beneficial  in- 
fluence. 

The  child's  clothing  should  be  changed  often,  the  diet 
should  be  light,  such  as  boiled  milk,  with  powdered  cinnamon 
added,  or  milk  thickened  with  wheat  or  rice  flour;  and,  if 
possible,  it  should  be  removed  from  the  city  to  the  country, 
or  at  all  events,  some  distance  from  its  home ;  and,  under  all 
circumstances,  it  should  not  be  confined  within  a  close 
room,  but  should  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  air, 
but  not  to  the  immediate  influence  of  the  sun's  action. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  observed  on 
the  part  of  the  parent  or  nurse  is,  under  no  circumstance 
to  allow  the  child  to  be  rocked  in  either  cradle  or  chair, 
or  to  be  tossed  or  moved  around  in  an  upright  condition ; 
it  should,  when  at  rest  or  when  being  carried  around  in  the 
house  or  in  the  open  air,  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  position. 
The  disregard  of  these  regulations  has  caused  the  death  of 
thousands  of  children  laboring  under  cholera  infantum.  It 
is  just  as  impossible  to  cure  this  disease,  when  these  rules 
are  disregarded,  as  to  cure  Asiatic  cholera  by  keeping  the 
patient  in  an  upright  position. 
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A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Strangulated  Femoral  Hernia. 

BY  J.  S.  PHETTYMAN,  M.  D. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  9  (p.  m.),  1866,  was  summoned  to  visit  a 
lady.  She  was  a  married  woman,  aged  45,  nervous  tempera- 
ment, medium  height,  and  thin;  had  borne  six  children,  the 
youngest  then  five  years  old.  Found  her  complaining  of 
severe  pain  at  the  upper  part  of  abdomen,  accompanied  with 
nausea,  meteorism,  and  violent  vomiting.  Had  been  in  this 
condition  for  seventy-two  hours.  Immediately  suspected  a 
strangulated  hernia,  and  insisted  upon  an  examination.  She 
admitted  that  a  small  swelling  existed  in  the  left  groin,  but 
almost  violently  disputed  that  it  could  be  what  I  suggested, 
because  she  had  had  it  at  times  for  fourteen  years  (since  the 
birth  of  her  second  child),  and  had  always  found  it  to  subside 
after  a  few  days.  Other  physicians  had  known  of  it,  she 
said  (I  had  but  recently  become  the  family  physician),  and 
never  suspected  it  to  be  anything  of  consequence.  All  her 
objections  and  statements  only  confirming  the  diagnosis,  I  so 
urgently  insisted  upon  the  examination  that  she  finally  yield- 
ed. Found  it  to  be  a  crural  hernia,  about  the  size  of  a  black 
walnut  divested  of  its  hull,  exceedingly  hard,  inelastic  and 
sensitive.  It  had  come  upon  her  during  menstruation,  as  it 
always  previously  had,  and  caused  an  immediate  suspension 
of  that  function.  In  consequence  of  this  fact  she  had  become 
accustomed  to  attribute  the  swelling  in  the  groin  to  the  ob- 
structed function,  instead  of  vice  versa.  Reasoning  from  her 
stand-point  upon  the  facts,  and  also  influenced  by  her  experi- 
ence in  similar  attacks,  she  had  so  firmly  concluded  that  the 
tumor  would  soon  subside,  that  she  neglected  to  solicit  pro- 
fessional assistance :  and,  even  after  I  had  so  distinctly  ex- 
plained to  her  and  her  husband,  the  nature  and  probable  con- 
sequences of  the  accident,  she  seemed  to  think  I  must  be  mis- 
taken in  my  views  :  and  this  probably  more  than  anything 
else  influenced  her  in  a  peremptory  refusal  to  submit  to  any 
operation  with  the  knife,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  appeared  to  be  of  little -use  to 
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interfere,  except  with  the  knife ;  but  as  this  was  out  of  the 
question,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  patient,  in  whicli  she 
was  sustained  by  her  husband ;  and  more  especially  as  the 
hernial  tumor  was  so  surrounded  with  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation extending  to  the  integument,  that  I  very  much  feared 
the  knife,  if  used,  would  only  open  to  a  gangrenous  intestine, 
I  concluded  to  make  moderate  efforts  at  reduction,  and  if 
these  failed,  whicli  I  was  confident  of,  to  trust  the  case  to 
nature  until  a  clear  indication  offered  for  professional  inter- 
ference. 

Pulse,  95  and  feeble ;  tongue,  heavily  loaded,  foul  and 
slimy,  with  red  tip  and  edges.    I  immediately  administered 
Ext.  Lob.  Sem.  grs.  iij., 
Morphias  Sulph.  gr.  |. 
M.  f.  in  pill. 

This  produced  great  relief  from  pain,  with  a  good  deal  of 
relaxation  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  increased  the  nausea 
to  a  distressing  degree,  but  no  vomiting  followed  it  for  two 
hours.  At  this  period  she  desired  me  to  desist  from  the 
taxis,  which  I  had  been  carefully  applying  at  intervals,  as  it 
gave  her  so  much  pain.  Copious  vomiting  followed  almost 
immediately,  accompanied  with  violent  retching  and  strained 
efforts,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  called  for  the  pot  de  cham- 
bre,  which  was  soon  half  filled  with,  sl  feculent,  colliquative, 
cholera-morbus-like  stool.  This  was  soon  followed  with  an- 
other of  like  character,  after  which  she  expressed  herself  as 
quite  relieved,  though  no  change  in  the  tumor  could  be  dis- 
covered. The  vomiting,  meteorism,  and  pain  at  epigastrium 
ceased  from  this  time,  though  the  tumor  continued  as  large,  1 
hard,  and  sensitive  as  before.  Left  her  for  the  night,  with 
cold  to  the  seat  of  stricture,  and  sol.  morphia,  if  required,  to 
relieve  pain. 

Wednesday ,  10th. — $To  further  symptoms  of  strangulation  ; 
slept  most  of  the  night ;  tongue  and  jmlse  as  yesterday  ;  her- 
nial tumor  larger,  and  integumentary  inflammation  increased  ; 
had  not  used  the  morphia  :  suspect  and  hope  that  the  relaxa- 
tion and  violent  vomiting  of  yesterday  has  relieved  the  in- 
testinal stricture.    The  copious  dejections  yesterday,  with 
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the  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  of  strangulation,  seem  to 
warrant  this  conclusion,  though  the  tumor  is  unchanged. 
Trust  now,  that  only  an  epiplocele  remains  to  suppurate  and 
slough  off.    Apply  cataplasm  lini. 

Thursday,  11th. — No  further  symptoms  of  strangulation, 
except  a  slight  return  of  epigastric  pain,  which  was  relieved 
with  one  dose  (J  gr.)  of  the  sul.  morphia.  Hernial  swelling 
larger,  and  intumescence  extending  all  along  the  hernial  track 
from  above  the  origin  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  pubic 
symphysis.  No  more  unfavorable  symptoms  except  the  pain 
and  tenderness  attending  the  local  inflammation.  Some 
cephalalgia  and  slight  fever ;  no  food  taken  since  attacked ; 
treatment  continued. 

Sunday  14:th. — Gave  castor  oil,  which  operated  moderately. 
Swelling  increased  and  softening  over  tumor.  The  peculiar 
crepitus  of  gangrene  plainly  perceptible  on  pressure  with  the 
lingers. 

Monday,  15th. — Pulse,  85  ;  coat  on  tongue  softening ;  less 
pyrexia  ;  tumor  much  softened  and  less  painful. 

Tuesday,  16th. — Integument  ruptured,  with  a  copious  flow 
of  fetid  serum,  gangrenous  tissue,  pus  and  fwcal  matter  (!), 
the  stench  from  which  was  intolerable.  Washed  and  dressed 
the  lesion  with  the  poultice,  carefully  removing  all  the  filth 
and  gangrenous  matter  in  reach.  The  first  rush  of  discharge 
was  so  copious  and  filthy  that  patient  had  had  it  removed 
before  my  arrival,  and  I  did  not  inspect  it.  I  could  discover 
nothing  resembling  intestinal  tissue,  but  only  a  copious  flow 
of  pus  and  faecal  matter,  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  tinged  yellow 
with  bile.  What  I  had  hoped  to  be  only  an  epiplocele,  was 
now  demonstrated  to  be  a  genuine  strangulated,  intestinal 
hernia.  How  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  subsiding 
of  the  symptoms  of  strangulation,  and  the  copious  stools, 
after  the  operation  of  the  lobelia  ?  Also,  how  was  it  that 
the  ol.  ricini,  on  Sunday,  14th,  was  followed  by  a  dejec- 
tion? Were  these  stools  only  from  that  portion  of  the  intes- 
tines below  the  seat  of  stricture  ?  The  light  color  would  in- 
dicate that  such  was  the  fact.  But  why  did  all  symptoms  of 
strangulation  cease  from  that  time  ?   This  seems  to  me  unac- 
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countable.  Could  it  have  been  that  a  partial  passage  was 
produced  through  the  impacted  and  gangrenous  intes- 
tine ? 

Wednesday,  17th. — Discharge  copious;  saturating  large 
compresses  and  running  off  through  all  the  dressings  and 
bandages,  and  extremely  fetid.  The  compresses  next  the 
lesion  saturated  with  semi-fluid  fsecal  matter.  Washed  and 
cleansed  the  wound  thoroughly  ;  applied  thick  folds  of  patent 
lint,  and  large  muslin  compresses,  secured  by  turns  of  the 
roller  around  the  abdomen,  and  by  figure  8  turns  over  the 
groin  and  around  the  hip.  Pulse,  feeble  and  slow ;  tongue, 
cleaning.  No  fever,  and  some  desire  for  food.  Ordered  nu- 
tritious diet  and  milk  punch. 

Thursday,  l&th. — Bowels  moved  via  natural ;  stool  very 
pale  but  consistent  and  copious  ;  wound  reaching  whole 
length  of  groin.  Patient  suffered  to-day  from  meteorism  and 
violent  action  of  intestines,  with  considerable  nausea  and  oc- 
casional slight  vomiting.  Feared  occlusion  of  intestinal  pas- 
sage. She  had  been  constantly  confined  to  the  horizontal 
position,  with  dorsal  decubitus,  to  prevent  any  protrusion  of 
abdominal  viscerse  from  the  wound.  Searched  carefully  for 
this  accident,  but  could  detect  none  of  it.  Dressed  carefully, 
as  usual,  and  gave  \  gr.  Morphia,  under  which  these  symp- 
toms gradually  ceased. 

Friday,  \§th. — Symptoms  favorable  ;  no  fever ;  tongue 
almost  clean,  moist,  and  appetite  returning;  meteorism  ceas- 
ed ;  moved  bowels  with  injection  ;  stool  consistent  and  clay- 
colored  ;  broth  and  milk  porridge  added  to  diet. 

21  st. — To-day  ventured  to  give  a  tablespoonful  of  ol.  ricini, 
which  moved  bowels  through  the  wound,  and  slightly  also 
via  natures. 

23th. — To  day  left  off  poultice,  and  dressed  the  wound 
with  lint  covered  with  simple  cerate  and  compresses,  after 
applying  the  tr.  myrrh,  comj). — Patient  gains  strength  day  by 
day,  and  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  recovery,  with  artificial 
anus. 

2 5th.— Dressings  continued  ;  symptoms  same  ;  lesion  be- 
ginning to  fill  in  at  edges  clean  and  healthy  ;  feecal  discharge 
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the  same.  Again  gave  oil,  which  produced  discharge  from 
groin  and  anus  as  before. 

From  this  time  onward  the  wound  gradually  healed,  the 
fsecal  discharge  grew  less  and  less  from  the  artificial  passage, 
and  more  and  more  free  from  the  natural,  until  the  middle  of 
March  when  the  wound  had  closed  up,  except  a  small  space 
as  large  as  a  three- cent  piece.  Over  this  I  placed  a  compress 
and  applied  a  truss,  and  allowed  her  to  sit  up  and,  as  soon  as 
able,  to  move  about  the  room.  Oil  was  frequently  adminis- 
tered during  the  convalescence,  always  twice  a  week,  if  the 
bowels  were  not  moved  without  it.  Her  strength  gradually 
increased,  and  by  the  first  of  April  the  natural  route  had  be- 
come gradually  restored,  and  the  wound  in  groin  entirely 
healed.  She  continues  to  wear  the  truss,  and  her  health  is 
now  fully  established. 

Since  the  above,  I  was  called  to  see  a  boy,  16  years  old, 
suffering  from  strangulated  inguinal  hernia.  I  placed  him 
upon  a  bed  on  the  floor,  raised  his  legs  into  a  chair,  and 
placed  pillows  under  his  hips  ;  applied  cold  compress  to  the 
seat  of  stricture  ;  administered  the  ext.  lob.  sem.,  in  gradually 
increased  doses,  until  relaxation  took  place,  and  when  vomit- 
ing followed,  the  stricture  yielded  and  the  intestine  slipped 
back  to  its  place. 

Milfoed,  Del.,  June  5tb,  1866. 


On  the  Successful  Treatment  for  Common  Tape-worm. 

BY  O.  K  NEWTON,  M.  D. 

In  the  month  of  July  last  a  lady  of  this  city  came  under 
my  charge  who  had  been  treated  by  a  number  of  physicians 
for  the  removal  of  a  tape-worm  without  success.  Having 
failed  to  accomplish  the  object  by  the  means  usually  em- 
ployed in  such  cases,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  use  of 
powdered  kamela,  and  male  fern  (the  ethereal  oil),  by  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  Brait.  Ket,  July  No.,  1865  : 
5 
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I  was  called  during  the  night  to  see  Ed.  G.,  a  butcher,  who  was 
seized  with  an  epileptic  convulsion.  I  learned  from  his  wife  that  he  had 
often  such  convulsions,  and  that  she  thought  they  depended  on  an  injury- 
he  had  received  to  his  head  two  years  before.  I  prescribed  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

R .  Chloric,  eth.,  3  ss. ;  tr.  hyoscyam.,   3  iii. ;  spt.  mindereri,  §  iii. ;  aq. 

cam  ph.  ad  §  vi.  M.    Take  §  j.  every  four  hours. 
Sinapisms  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  perfect  quiet. 

He  soon  recovered,  and  was  at  his  duties  next  day.  I  saw  him  in  the 
forenoon,  and  on  cross-examination  found  that  he  suffered  from  tape- 
worm. I  then,  after  the  usual  preliminary  treatment,  prescribed  3  ii.  of 
ext.  eth.  filic.  mar.  as  a  dose,  to  be  followed  by  an  ounce  of  castor  oil. 
Next  day  thirty -five  feet  of  worm  were  brought  to  me :  but  I  still  could 
not  find  the  head,  though  it  was  apparent  that  nearly  the  whole  worm 
came  away,  as  the  narrowest  part  of  the  worm  produced  was  about  the 
breadth  of  three  plies  of  No.  6  cotton  thread. 

On  tonic  treatment  E.  G.  remained  well  for  four  months. 

Patient,  however,  soon  presented  himself,  as  bad  as  before.  I  now 
resolved  to  give  him  karnela,  which  I  had  heard  and  read  of  as  a  first-rate 
anthelmintic.  After  preliminary  treatment,  and  a  good  active  purgative, 
I  prescribed — 

]£.   Kamelae,  3  iss. ;  mucilag.,  ^i. ;  syrupi,  q.  s. ;  aq.,  ad  §iii.  M. 
Half  to  be  taken  at  bedtime,  and  half  to  be  taken  at  2  a.  m. 

The  same  result  followed  as  with  the  male  fern. 
;  Patient  got  very  well  on  tonics ;  but  towards  the  close  of  1862  he  again 
presented  himself,  suffering  all  the  symptoms  as  before  indicated. 

Finding  that  the  male  fern  alone  failed,  both  in  large  single,  double, 
and  often  repeated  doses  (for  I  prescribed  kamela  in  repeated  doses  to  an- 
other patient  in  the  interval),  I  resolved  to  try  a  combination;  I  therefore 
prescribed  the  following  (to  be  taken  after  the  usual  preliminary  treat- 
ment) : — 

R;.   Ext.  eth.  filic.  maris,  3  iss. ;  pulveris  kamelae,  3  ii. ;  mucilag.  et  syrup., 
q.  s.,  aqua?  cinnamom.  ad  §iii.  M. 

Half  to  be  taken  at  bedtime,  and  half  at  2  a.  m. 

Xext  day  patient  brought  the  whole  worm,  about  twenty-six  feet  in 
length. 

This  patient,  in  February,  1865,  is  quite  well,  having  had  no  return  of 
the  worm. 

I  have  since  treated  ten  cases  with  the  last  prescription,  viz.,  a  mix- 
ture of  kamela  and  male  fern,  with  complete  success,  on  one  trial ;  no 
second  dose  being  required. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  most  heartily  recommend  the  use  of  kamela  and 
male  fern  combined,  as  pretty  certain  in  result.  It  would  be  bad  logic  to 
expect  an  universal  and  sure  result  from  so  few  cases ;  but  the  result  of 
my  experience  in  the  above  cases,  and  the  successful  issue,  after  so  many 
failures,  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  troublesome  and  disagreeable  tsenia 
can  be  very  surely  divorced  from  a  connection  that  he  has  no  right  to 
have. 

I  may  also  remark  that  none  of  the  patients  had  difficulty  in  retain- 
ing the  medicine,  though  slight  nausea  sometimes  followed  its  adminis- 
tration. Nor  have  any  evil  results  followed  from  the  large  doses  which 
wrere  prescribed — purgation  was  the  usual  result,  followed,  sometimes 
during  the  act,  at  others  after  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  by  the  expul- 
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sion  of  the  dead  taonia.  In  none  of  the  cases  did  the  worm  come  away- 
alive  when  male  fern  and  kamela  were  given  in  combination ;  but  in 
some  of  the  failures  before  recorded,  parts  of  the  worm  came  out  alive, 
and  lived  for  some  time  after. 

In  none  of  the  cases  could  more  than  one  worm  be  detected.  There 
are  many  cases  on  record  in  which  two,  or  more,  have  been  found. 

I  have  prescribed  as  much  as  3  iii.  of  eth.  ext.  of  male  fern  at  one 
dose,  without  success,  further  than  palliation  for  a  term  of  three  or  four 
months.  In  no  case  can  we  be  certain  of  cure,  unless  the  head  of  the 
worm  be  found.  If  it  cannot  (as  it  may  escape  notice  in  the  evacua- 
tions), and  a  period  of  at  least  six  months  has  elapsed  after  evacuation 
of  the  worm,  without  return  of  the  symptoms,  then  the  cure  may  be 
considered  complete. — Glasgow  MeclicalJournal,  April,  1865,  p.  52. 

My  pharmaceutist  made  up  the  prescription  according  to 
the  above  formula.  I  ordered,  as  above  indicated,  half  to  be 
taken  at  bed-time,  and  half  to  be  taken  at  2  a.  m.  Thirty 
hours  elapsed,  after  using  the  second  dose,  without  any  effect. 
That  evening,  before  bed-time,  I  ordered  one-half  the  quan- 
tity to  be  again  administered.  In  the  morning  following  the 
whole  worm,  measuring  over  twenty  feet  in  length,  was  ex- 
pelled.   Since  which  time  there  has  been  no  return. 

The  result  was  quite  different  from  that  of  previous  at- 
tempts made  for  the  removal  of  this  worm.  Though  by  the 
use  of  turpentine,  pumpkin  seeds,  and  other  standard  reme- 
dies there  would  be  quite  a  proportion  of  the  worm,  passed, 
yet  in  a  few  days  small  pieces  would  break  off  and  pass  with 
the  faeces  again. 

From  the  repeated  failures  with  all  other  means  compared 
with  the  promptness  with  which  this  prescription  removed 
the  worm,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  its 
repetition  in  similar  cases. 
Cincinnati,  0. 


PERI  SCOPE. 

Treatment  of  Hereditary  Syphilis  without  Mercury. 

In  a  paper  by  Mr.  K.  W.  Dunn,  read  before  the  Eoyal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  (Nov.  14,  1865),  the  author 
first  narrated  the  particulars  of  some  cases  of  hereditary 
syphilis  which  had  come  under  his  observation  at  the  Farring- 
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don  Dispensary,  and  which  he  had  successfully  treated  with 
chlorate  of  potash,  without  using  mercury  in  any  form  what- 
ever. Out  of  fifty  cases  which  he  had  thus  treated,  he  had 
met  with  only  one  case  of  relapse,  which  readily  yielded  to  a 
repetition  of  the  same  treatment ;  and  three  deaths,  one  child 
dying  of  convulsions,  and  the  other  two  being  in  a  dying 
state  when  first  seen  by  him.  The  author  then  entered  upon 
the  general  treatment  of  syphilis,  briefly  alluding  to,  and  giv- 
ing the  names  of  those  who  have  advocated  the  non-mercu- 
rial treatment.  On  the  authority  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Medico-  Chirurgical  Review,  he  stated  that  from  1800  to  1835 
about  80,000  cases  of  syphilis  had  been  treated  without  mer- 
cury. He  rejoiced  in  the  belief  that  non-mercurial  treat- 
ment was  gaining  ground  amongst  the  profession ;  and  owing 
to  having  been  so  often  disappointed  himself  in  the  results  of 
specific  treatment,  he  had  now  abandoned  completely  the  use 
of  mercury  in  any  form  in  the  general  treatment  of  syphilis. 
In  the  treatment  of  hereditary  syphilis,  he  considered  that 
we  must  be  guided  by  the  same  general  rules  which  we  ob- 
serve in  treating  other  diseases.  All  remedies  of  a  depress- 
ing or  lowering  character  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  strict  diet,  and  extreme  clean- 
liness, were  essential  to  successful  treatment.  He  bore  evi- 
dence to  the  marvellous  effects  upon  children  of  chlorate  of 
potash  in  combination  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  this  disease. 
Where  the  skin  was  very  irritable,  he  recommended  a  bran 
bath,  the  bowels  to  be  carefully  regulated,  and  the  child  to 
be  out  in  the  pure  air  as  much  as  possible.  Sixty-three  days 
was  the  longest  period  any  child  had  been  under  his  treat- 
ment, and  eighteen  days  the  shortest,  the  average  time  being 
about  thirty  days. 

Mr.  Henry  Lee  said  that,  if  the  experience  of  other  prac- 
titioners confirmed  the  results  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dunn,  it 
would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis.  Unfortunately,  however,  such  was  not  the 
case.  Out  of  the  number  of  instances  that  Mr.  Dunn  had 
referred  to,  a  relapse  was  recorded  in  one  case  only ;  and  the 
death-rate  of  infantile  syphilis  was  as  low  as  6  per  cent.  These 
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results  proved  too  much.  They  were  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  experience  of  those  who  treated  this  disease  either 
with  or  without  mercury.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  are  informed 
in  Professor  Boeck's  published  work  that  out  of  forty-two 
children  treated  by  him  without  mercury,  twenty-two  died  ; 
and  these  cases  were  independent  of  those  who  died  without 
undergoing  the  process  of  treatment  recommended  by  Dr. 
Boeck.  Some  rational  explanation  must,  therefore,  be  sought 
for  the  great  difference  observed  in  Mr.  Dunn's  cases,  and 
where  the  history  of  the  patients  could  be  traced  for  a  longer 
period  ;  and  this  he  (Mr.  Lee)  believed  would  be  found  in  the 
fact  that,  in  dispensary  practice,  when  mothers  found  their 
children  not  progressing  satisfactorily,  they  took  them  else- 
where, and  in  cases  of  relapse  after  treatment,  they  would  nat- 
urally feel  inclined  to  try  some  other  remedy.  If  the  cases  thus 
abstracted  from  observation  were  recorded  as  cures,  it  would 
be  the  means  of  affording  very  favorable  statistical  returns  un- 
der any  mode  of  treatment.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
syphilis  generally,  it  constantly  happened  to  him  (Mr.  Lee)  to 
have  patients  who  presented  themselves  after  four  or  five  years 
of  non-mercurial  treatment  still  uncured,  and  regretting  that 
they  had  lost  so  much  time  in  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  re- 
lief ;  and  he  also  not  unfrequently  saw  some  very  severe  sec- 
ondary symptoms  after  the  non-mercurial  plan  of  treatment 
Indeed,  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  secondary  sloughing  of 
the  throat  and  of  disease  of  the  bones  which  he  had  seen  oc- 
curred amongst  those  in  which  no  mercury  had  been  used. 
He,  therefore,  thought  that,  although  mercury  might  be  in- 
judiciously given  and  might  then  produce  injurious  effects, 
the  ill-consequences  attributed  to  it  in  reality  very  often,  in- 
deed, depended  upon  other  causes.  We  had  now  the  means 
of  administering  this  remedy  without  making  any  serious 
demand  upon  the  constitutional  powers  ;  and  when  thus  ad- 
ministered, with  proper  care,  it  was  a  most  valuable  remedy, 
and  certainly  not  followed  by  the  symptoms  which  had  been 
attributed  to  it.  The  author  of  the  paper  had.  alluded  to  the 
effect  of  the  mother's  milk  upon  a  child.  Now  he  (Mr.  Lee) 
did  not  believe  that  any  poisonous  influence  could  be  con- 
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veyed  in  this  way.  The  health  of  the  mother  might  be  im- 
paired by  syphilis,  and  the  milk  would  become  poor  in  con- 
sequence, and  the  child  might  be  ill-nourished  ;  but  this  was 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  transmission  of  the  syphilitic 
poison  by  the  milk.  It  was  a  law  with  regard  to  syphilis 
that  a  person  having  that  disease  could  with  great  difficulty, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  again  infected.  The  child  of  a 
syphilitic  mother  would,  in  all  probability,  be  itself  syphilit- 
ic, and  it  would  then  be  very  difficult  to  conceive  that  any 
fresh  poison  could  be  conveyed  to  it.  But  we  had  proof  that 
even  a  healthy  child  would  not  be  affected  in  this  way.  The 
following  case  had  come  under  his  (Mr.  Lee's)  observation 
in  Sr.  George's  Hospital.  The  patient  was  admitted  during 
the  summer  of  last  year.  She  had  had  two  healtlry  children, 
the  youngest  eight  months  old.  She  and  her  husband  had 
been  healthy.  After  her  last  confinement  she  took  another 
child  to  nurse.  This  child  proved  to  be  syphilitic,  and  died 
three  weeks  before  the  patient's  admission  into  the  hospital. 
Shortly  after  taking  this  child  to  nurse,  she  noticed  a  sore 
on  the  right  nipple,  which  became  very  hard  all  round.  Six 
weeks  before  her  admission,  this  patient  had  an  eruption,  pre- 
senting all  the  characters  of  syphilis,  over  the  body,  and  her 
throat  became  ulcerated.  During  these  six  weeks  she  con- 
tinued to  suckle  her  own  child,  as  she  had  previously  done. 
She,  however,  always  kept  her  own  child  to  the  left  breast, 
and  the  other  child  to  the  right  one.  Her  child  remained 
perfectly  well  during  the  time  she  continued  in  the  hospital, 
and  was  known  to  have  been  so  in  the  November  following. 
This  patient  had  recently  been  confined  again,  and  was  at- 
tended from  St.  George's  hospital ;  and  he  (Mr.  Lee)  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  child  which  she  suckled  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1864  remained  healthy  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Drysdale  said  he  was  sorry  that  the  respected  Pro 
fessor  Boeck  was  absent,  for  he  would  doubtless  have  been 
able  to  have  answered  Mr.  Lee's  question.  In  his  absence, 
he  (Dr.  Drysdale)  would  endeavor  to  give  an  answer.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  cases  mentioned  by  the  Pro- 
fessor in  his  works  included  many  infants  of  but  a  day  or 
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two  old.  Now,  in  his  own  experience,  such  cases  were  al- 
most uniformly  fatal ;  children  who  were  much  affected  by 
this  complaint  at  birth,  were  often  too  feeble  to  breathe. 
The  cases  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Dunn  were  not  in  this 
category.  Infants  were  not  brought  to  the  hospital  by  their 
mothers  until  they  were  three  or  four  weeks  old,  and  all  the 
cases  cited  by  Mr.  Dunn  were  of  that  age.  It  was  a  great, 
and  he  thought,  a  rather  prevalent  error,  to  imagine  that  all 
syphilitic  children  were  emaciated  and  cachectic  ;  many  of 
them  were  plump  and  well  nourished,  and  the  "  old  man" 
look  was  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule;  There  was, 
then,  nothing  surprising  in  Mr.  Dunn's  success,  With  the  care 
he  had  taken  with  the  cases,  many  of  which  he  (Dr.  Drvs- 
dale)  had  seen.  The  wonder  was  that  these  cases  should  so 
long  have  been  considered  to  require  a  dangerous  drug  like 
mercury.  He  himself,  he  believed,  had  been  the  first  to  pub- 
lish a  case  of  infantile  syphilis  treated  without  mercury. 
These  facts  completed  the  chain  of  evidence  against  mercury 
in  syphilis,  since  it  had  been  shown  by  experience  of  the 
most  extensive  kind  that  the  disease  in  adults  was  always  in- 
jured by  the  drug,  instead  of  being  alleviated.  Bone  dis- 
ease, if  it  occurred  without  mercury,  was  very  rare,  since 
Syme,  Weedon  Cooke,  and  Spencer  Wells  had  not  seen  cases.' 
In  fact,  the  empirical  school  of  treatment  of  disease  was  los- 
ing its  hold  on  many  of  the  profession,  and  a  six  months' 
course  of  mercury  to  cure  disease  depending  on  a  blood  poi- 
son would  soon  be  considered  an  absurdity.  Parents  much 
mercurialized  were  liable  to  have  syphilitic  children  far  more 
than  others. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz.}  Dec.  2,  1865. 


On  Excision  of  the  Tongue. — By  James  Syme,  Esq.,  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Queen  in  Scotland,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

[Mr.  Syme  had  on  previous  occasions  removed  the  tongue 
by  operation ;  both  cases,  however,  proving  fatal,  he  deter- 
mined not  again  to  repeat  the  operation.    In  the  early  part 
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of  November  last,  however,  he  was  consulted  by  a  gentle- 
man, aged  fifty-two,  on  account  of  a  painful  affection  of  the 
tongue,  which  rendered  deglutition  impossible,  and  death 
seemed  pending  from  starvation.  He  determined  to  remove 
the  tongue,  as  the  patient  urgently  desired  it.] 

Being  thus,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  make  another  trial 
of  excision,  I  carefully  considered  all  the  circumstances  con- 
cerned that  might  tend  to  interfere  with  its  successful  per- 
formance. Of  these  the  one  which  most  prominently  pre- 
sented itself  was  the  prevention  of  voluntary  deglutition, 
that  must  result  from  depriving  the  os  hyoides  of  the  power 
by  which  it  is  drawn  forward.  In  the  common  cases  of  cut- 
throat, wThere  a  large  transverse  wound  is  made  into  the  pha- 
rynx, although  the  suicide  rarely  accomplishes  his  object  in 
the  first  instance,  he  still  more  rarely  escapes  the  fatal  effect 
of  pulmonary  inflammation  induced  by  irritation  propagated 
from  the  larynx  ;  and  I  did  not  forget  that  both  the  patients 
on  whom  I  had  performed  the  operation  in  question,  died 
from  purulent  effusion  into  the  lungs.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
cutting  through  all  the  muscles  of  the  os  hyoides,  as  had 
been  done  in  former  cases,  I  resolved  to  retain  the  mylo- 
hyoid ei  and  genio-hyoidei  entire,  and  divided  merely  the  at- 
tachment of  the  genio-hyoglossi.  I  also  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  perform  the  operation  without  chloroform,  since  the 
patient,  instead  of  lying  horizontally,  might  thus  be  seated 
on  a  chair,  so  as  to  let  the  blood  run  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
not  pass  backwards  into  the  pharynx. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  the  29th  Nov.,  1864,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Annandale,  Dr.  Sewell,  and  Mr.  Cheyne, 
to  the  first  of  whom  I  am  especially  indebted  for  his  able  co- 
operation. Having  extracted  one  of  the  front  incisors,  I  cut 
through  the  middle  of  the  lip  and  continued  the  incision 
down  to  the  os  hyoides,  then  sawed  through  the  jaw  in  the 
same  line,  and,  insinuating  my  finger  under  the  tongue  as  a 
guide  to  the  knife,  divided  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth, 
together  with  the  attachment  of  the  genio-hyoglossi.  While 
the  two  halves  of  the  bone  were  held  apart  I  dissected  back- 
wards and  cut  through  the  hyoglossi  along  with  the  mucous 
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membrane  covering  them,  so  as  to  allow  the  tongue  to  be 
pulled  forward  and  bring  into  view  the  situation  of  the  lin- 
gual arteries,  which  were  cut  and  tied,  first  on  one  side,  and 
then  on  the  other.  The  process  might  now  have  been  at 
once  completed,  had  I  not  feared  that  the  epiglottis  might 
be  implicated  in  the  disease,  which  extended  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  finger,  and  thus  suffer  injury  from  the  knife,  if 
used  without  a  guide.  I,  therefore,  cut  away  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  tongue,  and  then,  being  able  to  reach  the  os 
hyoides  with  my  finger,  retained  it  there,  while  the  remain- 
ing attachments  were  divided  by  the  knife  in  my  other  hand 
close  to  the  bone.  Some  small  arterial  branches  having  been 
tied,  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  and  re- 
tained by  silver  sutures,  except  at  the  lowest  part,  where  the 
ligatures  were  allowed  to  maintain  a  drain  for  the  discharge 
of  fluids  from  the  cavity. 

Next  day  I  visited  the  patient,  and  finding  him  in  all  re- 
spects comfortable,  inquired  if  he  could  swallow.  In  reply 
he  pointed  to  a  drinking-cup  containing  milk,  and  intimated 
that  he  wished  it  to  be  filled  ;  then  placing  the  spout  between 
his  lips,  while  his  head  was  bent  backwards,  he  drank  the 
whole  without  any  cough  or  sputtering.  Having  seen  this, 
I  felt  assured  that  the  result  would  be  satisfactory,  and  was 
not  disappointed,  as  everything  went  on  well  afterwards. 
The  only  inconvenience  experienced  was  from  the  edges  of 
the  jaw  being  occasionally  displaced  ;  but  this  was  easily 
remedied  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
dentist,  who,  finding  that  a  silver- cap  inclosing  the  teeth 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  fashioned  a  shield  of  gutta- 
percha, embracing  the  chin  on  each  side,  and  secured  to  the 
metal  plate  by  a  wire. 

Under  an  ample  supply  of  nourishment  by  milk,  soup,  and 
soft  solid  food,  there  was  a  rapid  return  of  strength,  so  that 
an  improvement  in  this  respect  was  almost  daily  observable, 
md  before  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  patient  declared  that 
he  had  never  felt  better  in  his  life.  He  returned  to  Man- 
chester on  the  23d  of  January. 

Excision  of  the  tongue  has  thus  afforded  complete  relief  in 
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a  case  of  the  most  formidable  and  distressing  disease.  How 
far  the  relief  thus  obtained  may  prove  permanent,  and  how 
far  it  may  admit  of  being  extended  to  cases  of  similar  kinds, 
are  questions  that  can  be  determined  only  by  experience. 
But  the  frequency  of  malignant  growth  affecting  the  tongue 
in  an  otherwise  sound  state  of  the  system,  urgently  requires 
the  truth  to  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  the  value  of  a  reme- 
dial measure ;  and  if  the  operation  is  now,  as  I  trust  it  has 
been,  freed  from  the  chief  danger  attending  its  performance, 
facts  sufficient  for  the  purpose  will  probably,  ere  long,  be  ac- 
cumulated.— Lancet,  Feb.  4,  1865,  p.  115. 

Mr.  Anandale  on  the  10th  Sept.,  1865  made  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  case : — The  lips  and  jaw-bone,  where 
divided,  were  soundly  united  without  any  deformity.  The 
opening  between  the  mouth  and  pharynx  was  much  dimin- 
ished in  size  and  irregular  in  shape  from  contraction  of  the 
fauces  and  soft  palate,  which  were  drawn  downwards  and 
forwards  more  to  the  right  than  the  left  side,  from  the 
mucous  membrane  at  that  part  having  participated  in  the 
disease  and  been  removed  along  with  the  tongue.  Mr.  W — 
says  that  he  can  swallow  as  well  as  ever,  provided  that  the 
food  is  either  finely  divided  or  fluid.  He  is  also  able  to 
masticate  solid  substances,  although  difficulty  is  sometimes 
experienced  from  their  getting  into  awkward  parts  of  the 
mouth.  In  ordinary  speech  his  words  are  wonderfully  clear 
and  distinct,  and  he  can  sing  without  any  difficulty.  All  the 
vowels  and  words  composed  of  them  are  articulated  perfectly, 
and  also  the  following  consonants :  B,  C,  F,  H,  K,  L,  M,  N, 
P,  Q,  K,  Y,  W.  D  is  pronounced  "  dthe,"  J  "  the,"  G  like 
"sjee,"  "S"  is  a  lisp.  His  taste  is  impaired,  but  still  en- 
ables him  to  distinguish  different  articles  and  their  respective 
qualities,  as  grouse  from  partridge,  bitters  from  sweets,  good 
beer  from  bad  beer,  &c.  He  has  remarked  that  the  seat  of 
sensation  lies  somewhere  in  the  throat,  since  there  is  no  rec- 
ognition of  taste  previous  to  the  act  of  swallowing ;  and,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  truth  on  this  point  more  precisely,  the 
following  experiments  were  made  : 

1.  A  strong  solution  of  salt  was  applied  by  means  of  a 
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camel-hair  brush  to  the  fauces,  palate,  floor  of  the  mouth, 
lips,  and  inner  surface  of  the  cheek,  with  the  result  of  some- 
thing being  felt  in  the  mouth,  but  no  idea  formed  as  to  its 
nature. 

2.  About  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  finely-powdered 
sugar  was  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and,  having  been 
allowed  to  remain  there  a  few  seconds,  was  then  brought 
thoroughly  into  contact  with  every  part  of  the  cavity  with- 
out any  recognition  of  its  nature  ;  but  when  a  little  water  was 
added  and  swallowed,  the  taste  was  immediately  perceived. 

3.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  wTith  another  sub- 
stance (salt),  and  with  the  same  result. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  large  portions  of  the  tongue 
may  be  removed  without  destroying  or  materially  impairing 
the  power  of  articulation,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  on 
record  in  which  it  has  remained  so  perfect  after  complete 
removal  of  the  organ.  Of  the  facts  above  mentioned,  the 
one  that  seems  most  curious  is  the  connection  between  taste 
and  deglutition  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  latter  is 
essential  for  the  full  perception  of  the  former.  If  the  pleas- 
ure of  taste  could  be  perfectly  gratified  by  mastication  with- 
out deglutition,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  consumption 
of  food  ;  but  the  instinctive  desire  to  swallow  an  agreeable 
morsel  affords  a  check  to  any  such  abuse. 

Prof.  Syme  gives  also  a  representation  of  the  microscopic 
structure  exhibited  by  the  tumor,  showing  that  it  presented 
the  characters  of  epithelial  cancer. — Lancet. 

[The  writings  of  Prof.  Syme  have  been  edited  and  repub- 
lished in  this  country  by  Prof.  Pobt.  S.  Newton,  M.D. — Ed.] 


New  and  Ready  Mode  of  Producing  Anaesthesia. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Pichardson  has  been  for  some  years  engaged 
in  researches  for  the  production  of  local  anaesthesia.  Snow 
maintained  that  all  narcotics  produce  anaesthesia  by  the  pro- 
cess of  arresting  oxidation.  Dr.  P.  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  arrest  of  oxidation  means  arrest  of  motion,  and  that 
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anaesthesia  in  truth  means  the  temporary  death  of  a  part,  i.  e., 
inertia  in  the  molecules  of  the  part.  This  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  Dr.  Arnott's  plan  of  using  extreme  cold  was 
the  first  true  step  in  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  that  if  it 
could  he  made  easier  of  application  and  at  the  same  time 
could  be  combined  with  the  use  of  a  narcotic  fluid  an  import- 
ant advance  in  therapeutics  would  necessarily  follow.  Dr. 
R.  has  been  for  four  years  engaged  in  experimenting  with  a 
view  of  demonstrating  this.  Finally  he  has  devised  an  ap- 
paratus consisting  "  simply  of  a  graduated  bottle  for  holding 
ether ;  through  a  perforated  cork  a  double  tube  is  inserted, 
one  extremity  of  the  inner  part  of  which  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle.  Above  the  cork  a  little  tube,  connected  with 
a  hand  bellows,  pierces  the  outer  part  of  the  double  tube,  and 
communicates  by  means  of  the  outer  part,  by  a  small  aper- 
ture, with  the  interior  of  the  bottle.  The  inner  tube  for 
delivering  the  ether  runs  upwards  nearly  to  the  extremity  of 
the  outer  tube.  .Now,  when  the  bellows  are  worked,  a  double 
current  of  air  is  produced,  one  current  descending  and  press- 
ing upon  the  ether,  forcing  it  along  the  inner  tube,  and  the 
other  ascending  through  the  outer  tube  and  playing  upon  the 
column  of  ether  as  it  escapes  through  the  fine  jet.  By  having 
a  series  of  jets  to  fit  on  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  tube,  the 
volume  of  ether  can  be  moderated  at  pleasure  ;  and  by  having 
a  double  tube  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  two  pairs  of  hand 
bellows,  the  volume  of  ether  and  of  air  can  be  equally 
increased  with  pleasure,  and  with  the  production  of  a  degree 
of  cold  six  below  zero. 

"By  this  simple  apparatus,  at  any  temperature  of  the  day 
and  at  any  season,  the  surgeon  has  thus  in  his  hands  a  means 
for  producing  cold  even  six  degrees  below  zero ;  and  by 
directing  the  spray  upon  a  half-inch  test-tube  containing 
water,  he  can  produce  a  column  of  ice  in  two  minutes  at 
most.  Further,  by  this  modification  of  Siegle's  apparatus  he 
can  distribute  fluids  in  the  form  of  spray  into  any  of  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  body — into  the  bladder,  for  instance,  by  means  of 
a  spray  catheter,  or  into  the  uterus  by  an  uterine  spray 
catheter. 
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"  When  the  ether  spray  thus  produced  is  directed  upon 
the  outer  skin,  the  skin  is  rendered  insensible  within  a  min- 
ute ;  but  the  effects  do  not  end  here.  So  soon  as  the  skin  is 
divided  the  ether  begins  to  exert  on  the  nervous  filaments 
the  double  action  of  cold  and  of  etherization  ;  so  that  the 
narcotism  can  be  extended  deeply  to  any  desired  extent. 
Pure  rectified  ether  used  in  this  manner  is  entirely  negative  ; 
it  causes  no  irritation,  and  may  be  applied  to  a  deep  wound, 
as  I  shall  show,  without  any  danger.  I  have  applied  it  direct 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  my  own  eye,  after  first  chilling 
the  ball  with  the  lid  closed. 

"I  have  now  employed  this  mode  of  producing  local 
anaesthesia  in  four  cases  on  the  human  subject.  The  first 
case  was  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  from  a  lady,  the  operation 
being  performed  by  my  friend  and  neighbor,  Dr.  Sedgwick, 
on  January  24th  of  this  year.  On  the  29th  of  the  same 
month  I  used  it  again  on  the  same  lady  for  the  extraction  of 
three  very  difficult  teeth,  Dr.  Sedgwick  again  operating.  The 
results  wTere  as  satisfactory  as  in  the  previous  case,  where 
the  ice  and  salt  ether  apparatus  was  used. 

"I have  used  the  apparatus  also  in  connection  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  a  case  at  the  Great  Northern 
Hospital  of  deep  dissecting  abscess  in  the  thigh  of  a  young 
woman.  In  the  abscess  there  was  a  small  opening,  which 
just  admitted  the  director.  I  first  narcotized  around  this 
opening,  and  the  director  being  introduced,  Mr.  Adams  car- 
ried his  bistoury  nearly  an  inch  deep  and  one  inch  in  the 
line  of  the  director.  I  then  narcotized  the  deep-seated  parts, 
and  enabled  him  to  cut  for  another  inch  and  a  half  in  the 
same  direction.  The  director  was  then  placed  in  the  upper 
line  of  the  abscess,  the  process  was  repeated,  and  the  incision 
was  carried  two  and  a  half  inches  in  that  direction.  The 
patient  was  entirely  unconscious  of  pain,  and  after  narcotiz- 
ing the  whole  of  the  deep  surface,  Mr.  Adams  inserted  his 
fingers  and  cleared  out  the  wound  without  creating  the 
slightest  evidence  of  pain. 

"  Afterwards,  in  the  case  of  a  lacerated  wound,  six  inches 
long,  in  the  arm  of  a  boy,  wTho  had  been  injured  with  ma- 
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qhinery,  I  narcotized  while  six  sutures  were  introduced  by 
Mr.  Adams.  The  first  needle  was  carried  through  without 
the  anaesthetic,  and  caused  expression  of  acute  pain;  the 
remaining  eleven  needles,  after  a  few  seconds'  administration 
of  the  ether  spray,  were  passed  through  painlessly.  The 
twisting  of  the  wire  sutures  gave  no  pain. 

"  These  results  are  so  interesting  that  I  make  no  apology 
for  bringing  them  at  once  before  my  medical  brethren.  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment I  only  introduce  the  method  here  described  for  the  pro- 
duction of  superficial  local  anaesthesia.  It  is,  I  believe, 
applicable  to  a  large  number  of  minor  operations,  for  which 
the  more  dangerous  agent  chloroform  is  now  commonly  em- 
ployed— I  mean  such  operations  as  tooth  extraction,  tying 
nsevus,  tying  piles,  incising  carbuncles,  opening  abscesses, 
putting  in  sutures,  removing  small  tumours,  removing  the 
toe-nail,  dividing  tendons,  operating  for  fistula,  removing 
cancer  of  the  lip,  and  other  similar  minor  operations  which  I 
need  not  mention.  The  process  may  also  be  applied  to  re- 
duce local  inflammation. 

"  In  course  of  time,  and  guided  by  experience  and  the 
advancement  of  science,  we  may,  however,  expect  more.  If 
an  anaesthetic  fluid  of  negative  qualities,  as  regards  irrita- 
tion of  nerve,  and  which  has  a  boiling  point  of  75°  or  80°, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  hydrocarbon  series,  the  deepest 
anaesthesia  may  be  produced,  and  even  a  limb  may  be  am- 
putated by  this  method.  It  may  also  turn  out  that  certain 
anaesthetics  may  be  added  to  the  ethereal  solution  with  ad- 
vantage, such  as  small  quantities  of  chloroform,  or  some  of 
the  narcotic  alkaloids,  if  they  could  be  made  soluble  in  ether. 
A  solution  of  morphia  and  atropia  combined,  if  they  could 
be  diffused  through  ether,  which  at  present  seems  impossible, 
could  thus  be  brought  into  action  so  as  to  cause  deep  insen- 
sibility. In  operating  on  the  extremities  it  would  be  good 
practice  to  stop  the  current  of  warm  blood  by  making  pres- 
sure above  on  the  main  arteiy. 

"  Reaction  from  the  anaesthesia  is  in  no  degree  painful,  and 
hemorrhage  is  almost  entirely  controlled  during  the  anaesthesia. 
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u  One  or  two  precautions  are  necessary.  It  is  essential, 
in  the  first  place,  to  use  pure  rectified  ether ;  methylated 
ether  causes  irritation,  and  chloroform,  unless  largely  diluted 
with  ether — say  one  part  in  eight — does  the  same." — Med, 
Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  3, 1866. 


Tetanus  and  Gekemin.—By  Robert  A.  Simpson,  M.  D.,  Liverpool,  Pennsylvania. 

In  twenty  years'  extensive  practice  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  tetanus.  I  have  seen  it  coming  On  from  the  slightest 
cause,  and  proving  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  I  have  known  an 
apparently  healthy  woman  attacked  the  third  day  after  con- 
finement, and  die  on  the  fourth.  I  have  witnessed  children 
being  beat  for  their  obstinacy  in  not  taking  their  food,  who 
were  actually  suffering  from  trismus,  the  effects  of  a  slight 
burn,  and  die  within  twenty-four  hours.  I  have  known  it  re- 
sult after  the  operation  of  hernia,  when  the  cicatrix  was 
forming,  and  the  patient  die.  I  have  seen  tetanic  spasms 
come  on  after  the  same  operation,  whilst  returning  the  intes- 
tine, and  death  result  in  a  few  hours.  I  have  seen  it  occur 
after  all  kinds  of  operations,  major  and  minor,  from  amputa- 
tions of  all  descriptions  ;  from  the  irritation  of  dentition  ;  from 
the  irritation  of  the  navel,  a  few  days  after  birth.  I  have 
seen  it  in  numerous  instances  arise  after  a  slight  wound  or 
scratch  on  the  great  toe  and  thumb,  caused  by  the  individual 
perhaps  treading  on  a  nail,  or  striking  his  foot  against  some 
substance. 

Treatment. — I  have,  until  lately,  looked  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  tetanus  as  hopeless,  perfectly  hopeless.  In  my  early 
practice  I  resorted  to  venesection,  opium,  aloes,  henbane, 
belladonna,  with  perfect  rest  in  a  dark,  quiet  room.  I  have 
divided  the  nerve  high  up  in  the  limb,  far  away  from  the 
seat  of  all  irritation.  I  have  divided  the  posterior  tibial, 
where  the  injury  wras  in  the  foot,  without  success;  no  relief 
in  any  case.  Tobacco  I  have  tried,  with  some  degree  of 
benefit ;  but  the  extreme  exhaustion  was  very  great.  Cap- 
sicum, cypripedin  and  lobelin,  I  have  used  with  frequent 
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success.  Ice  to  the  spine,  morphia,  atropia,  subcutaneously, 
I  have  tried,  but  have  no  faith  in  them.  The  wourali  poison, 
Indian  hemp,  aconite,  I  have  used  with  considerable  success, 
and  effected  some  good  cures ;  chloroform,  also,  I  have  found 
a  very  excellent  adjunct,  and  like  it  in  combination  with 
these  remedies.  Gelsemin  is  the  best  remedy,  however,  that 
I  have  ever  used.  I  use  it  in  various  ways;  exhibit  it  inter- 
nally, per  rectum,  in  large  doses,  bringing  the  patient  com- 
pletely under  its  influence.  I  apply  the  pure  concentrated 
tincture  to  the  wound,  if  there  is  one.  I  denude  the  cuticle 
along  the  spine  by  means  of  the  blistering  fluid,  and  apply 
lint  saturated  with  this  tincture.  I  support  my  patients,  giv- 
ing freely,  per  rectum,  essence  of  beef  and  quinine,  and  if 
the  case  demands  it,  stimulants  freely.  With  this  latter 
treatment  I  have  been  most  successful  in  saving  life ;  it  seems 
to  act  by  producing  nervous  paralysis,  arresting  the  irritation  ; 
preventing  it  running  along  the  nervous  branch  to  the  great 
nerve  centres ;  and  even  if  the  mischief  is  done,  I  have  been 
successful,  and  have  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  its  reme- 
dial powers.  Try  it.  It  is  the  grand  remedy  in  tetanus. — 
Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  Penn. 


Menorrhagia. — By  John  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery 
in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  flow  of  the  menses  is  to  be  considered  as  immoderate, 
when  it  either  returns  more  frequently  than  what  is  natural, 
continues  longer  than  ordinary,  or  is  more  abundant  than  is 
usual  with  the  same  person  at  other  times.  The  quantity 
generally  discharged  in  a  healthy  and  regular  woman,  is 
from  four  to  six  ounces  at  each  visitation.  Those  of  a  lax 
and  delicate  constitution  have  a  more,  copious  and  longer 
continued  discharge  than  persons  of  a  robust  habit. 

The  causes  of  menorrhagia  may  be :  a  plethoric,  a  general 
fulness  of  habit;  accidental  circumstances  determining  the 
blood  more  copiously  and  forcibly  into  the  uterine  vessels,  as 
violent  exercise,  passions  of  the  mind;  irritations  acting  par- 
ticularly on  the  uterus ;  laxity  and  debility  of  the  organ  ; 
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anything  which  induces  debility  of  the  whole  system;  or- 
ganic affections,  (fee,  tfec. 

Treatment.  —  If  this  affection  occurs  in  a  plethoric  patient, 
it  might  be  well  to  put  her  upon  aconite  or  veratrum,  gelse- 
min  and  senecin — an  excellent  combination  in  those  cases — 
giving  but  little  stimulus,  exhibiting  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of 
podophyllin  every  night;  making  use  of  a  spare  diet,  drink- 
ing freely  of  acidulated  drinks,  keeping  the  apartment  of  a 
moderate  temperature,  her  bed  being  lightly  covered  with 
clothes ;  the  patient  avoiding  the  erect  posture,  and  every- 
thing that  might  prove  as  an  exciting  cause.  By  attending 
to  these,  moderating  the  first  commencement,  and  keeping 
the  patient  rigidly  upon  the  senecin,  we  prevent  that  debility 
which  repeated  and  severe  attacks  are  very  apt  to  occasion. 
In  this  complaint  the  senecin  is  an  admirable  agent ;  it  has 
proved  eminently  successful  in  my  hands. 

When  the  hemorrhage  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  a 
laxity  of  the  vessels,  besides  keeping  the  woman  in  the  re- 
cumbent position,  avoiding  much  external  heat,  making 
use  of  refrigerants  internally,  we  should  have  recourse  to 
sedatives  and  astringents,  internally  as  well  as  externally, 
such  as  senecin  and  hyosciamin;  or  senecin,  lycopin  and 
myricin  ;  or  senecin  and  rhusin  ;  or  senecin  and  hydrastin  in 
alternation  with  erigeron.  The  oil  of  erigeron  is  a  very  valu- 
able and  useful  medicine  in  menorrhagia.  In  extreme  cases, 
in  addition  to  internal  administration,  it  may  be  applied  lo- 
cally with  the  best  results.  A  piece  of  linen  cloth,  saturated 
with  the  oil,  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  placed  in  close 
proximity  to  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  an  instantaneous  stop 
is  put  upon  the  bloody  flow.  It  may  be  given  with  good 
effect  in  a  triturated  form,  wTith  senecin  and  hyosciamin. 
Unless  in  very  urgent  cases,  I  prefer  it  given  in  small  doses, 
frequently  repeated.  The  astringents  most  employed  in  this 
disease  have  little  effect. 

In  those  cases  where  the  hemorrhage  is  profuse,  and  re- 
sists the  means  already  recommended,  it  might  be  proper  to 
throw  up  injections  into  the  uterus,  say  of  hamamelin  and 
myricin.    Where  symptoms  denoting  an  increased  action  in 
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the  vessels  of  the  uterus  are  observable,  it  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  put  the  patient  slightly  under  the  influence  of 
gelsemin.  Small  doses  of  digitalin  might  be  added  with  a 
most  excellent  result. 

Where  menorrhagia  proceeds  from  a  scirrhus,  or  ulcerated 
state  of  the  uterus,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  try  some  of  the 
vegetable  alteratives  ;  use  injections  of  hamamelin  and  per 
sulphate  of  iron  ;  the  exhibition  of  erigeron  and  hyoscyamin. 

In  those  cases  where  menstruation  becomes  profuse,  con- 
tinues longer  than  usual,  or  returns  more  frequently  than  what 
is  natural,  in  consequence  of  general  laxity  in  the  system,  it 
will  be  highly  judicious  for  the  patient  to  enter  upon  a  gen- 
eral alterative  and  tonic  course,  such  as  stillingin  and  senecin  ; 
or  irisin  and  senecin  ;  or  corydalin  and  senecin  ;  or  phytola- 
cin  and  senecin ;  or  the  C.  syv.  phosphates  and  senecin  ; 
Huxham's  tinct.  cinchona,  or  Beache's  wine  bitters,  or  moth- 
er's cordial.  To  assist  the  effect  of  these  remedies,  she  might 
use  the  cold  bath ;  strict  attention  to  all  hygienic  measures, 
gentle  exercise,  a  generous  diet,  with  the  occasional  adminis- 
tration of  iron,  will  be  likely  to  afford  much  benefit. 

When,  from  great  weakness  and  relaxation  in  the  uterine 
parts,  the  patient  is  troubled  with  a  profuse  menorrhagia,  or 
with  an  excessive  leucorrhcea,  she  will  experience  great  re- 
lief by  the  exhibition  of  the  following  remedies  :  senecin  and 
helonin ;  senecin  and  trillin ;  or  senecin  and  macrotin  ;  or 
in  combination  with  iron  by  hydrogen.  With  regard  to  hem- 
orrhage from  the  uterus,  it  is  often  accompanied  with  a  de- 
gree of  fever,  pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  local  irritation, 
when  every  remedy  seems  to  aggravate  the  disorder  ;  and  it 
is  then  that  the  senecin  and  helonin,  in  the  C.  syr.  partridge 
berry  are  invaluable. 

To  repress  the  too  great  or  permanent  menstruation,  which 
occurs  in  weak  constitutions  at  the  time  of  life  when  it  ought 
to  cease,  we  should  have  recourse  to  senecin,  helonin,  vibur- 
nin,  hydrastin,  menispermin,  together  with  bark,  iron,  and 
the  phosphates. — Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  Perm. 
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For  cogent  business  and  professional  reasons,  we  have  determined, 
on  issuing  the  second  No.  of  the  Review,  to  adopt  the  title  of  THE 
AMERICAN  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  REVIEW. 


The  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

The  importance  of  this  Institution  can  hardly  be  over  estimated. 
It  will  have  its  foundations  laid  in  a  time  of  peculiar  interest  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  population  of  all 
nationalities  and  of  all  political,  religious  and  medical  creeds,  with  a 
vast  multitude  who  tore  ever  vibrating,  "  unstable  as  water,"  with- 
out convictions  or  settled  opinions.  Here,  it  will  commence  its  exis- 
tence and  growth,  in  the  midst  of  and  surrounded  by  Allopathic 
schools  of  medicine,  with  an  atmosphere  of  exclusive  hardness,  illibe- 
rality,  bigotry,  intolerance  and  professional  tyranny,  that  will  call 
for  the  exercise  of  great  devotion,  firmness,  patience,  equanimity,  and 
at  times  charity  on  the  part  of  its  faculty,  and  the  friends  entrusted 
with  its  management.  We  look  upon  these  as  the  conditions  essen- 
tial to  a  sturdy  and  vigorous  growth,  and  not  as  disadvantages. 
"  Excelsior  "  implies  mountains  to  be  climbed,  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, the  loftiest  altitude  to  be  aspired  to,  endless  progression. 
"  Excelsior  "  is  our  motto  and  will  be  that  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
College  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  pure  bracing  airs  among 
the  mountains  of  opposition  only  warm  our  blood  for  the  welcome 
struggle.  The  right,  if  persisted  in,  must  and  will  nobly  triumph. 
Prove  us  in  the  wrong  and  we  will  always  be  the  first  to  yield  up  any 
opinion  or  practice,  however  cherished,  and  go  for  the  right.  We 
believe  there  is  more  indefensible  medical  malpractice  among  Allo- 
pathic physicians  in  the  city  of  New  York  than  in  any  other  place 
on  this  continent,  and  that  this  evil  is  largely  on  the  increase,  especi- 
ally among  the  helpless  poor  whose  Doctor's  bills  are  paid  for  out  of 
the  public  treasury,  and  that  this  is  due  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  rapid  and  unfair  concentration  of  political,  professional  and  ex- 
clusive official  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  at  the  head  of 
the  various  Allopathic  schools,  who  have  proved  themselves  adepts  in 
the  arts  of  management  and  demagoguery.  To  meet  this  uprising 
tide  of  medical  infidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  sick  and  aftiicted — to 
check  this  selfish  disregard  of  experience  and  of  life — we  look  upon 
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the  founding  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  in  this  city  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  utmost  beneficence  and  importance.  It  will  at  once  be- 
come the  rallying  point  and  impregnable  citadel,  for  all  who  would 
avoid  the  tyrannous  domination  of  Allopathic  professional  pretension 
and  intolerance.  Already  a  numerous  body  of  students  have  signi- 
fied their  intention  of  attending,  and  the  prospect  bids  fair,  that  the 
number  will  be  largely  increased  before  opening  day.  The  Eclectic 
Medical  College  will  make  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  drain 
on  the  Allopathic  Medical  Schools  located  here,  of  the  more  inde- 
pendent, manly  and  mentally  unfettered  students  desirous  of  becom- 
ing truly  enlightened  and  skilful  in  all  things  pertaining  to  their 
profession.  This  Institution  will  present  unequalled  advantages,  as  it 
will  teach  all  that  is  distinctive  in  the  Allopathic  Curriculum  in  ad- 
dition to  the  full  Eclectic  course  of  instruction.  The  creed  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  fully  embodied 
in  the  scriptural  injunction,  "  Prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  (only) 
that  which  is  good."  This  sententious  formula  will  be  placed  in 
letters  of  gold  over  the  portals  of  the  new  institution. 

Starting  on  this  basis,  can  any  one  for  a  moment  doubt  of  its 
permanent  success.  We  call  earnestly  on  all  Eclectic  Medical 
practitioners  everywhere,  to  advise  and  encourage  students  to  attend 
upon  this  school,  which  will  have  advantages  equal  to  any  of  our  ex- 
cellent older  Eclectic  medical  schools,  with  some  special  desirabilities 
not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  at  any  price.  Arrangements  have  been 
made,  which  will  afford  the  finest  hospital  facilities,  for  observing  and 
comparing  the  results  achieved  by  the  various  schools  of  Medicine  in 
the  application  of  their  distinctive  remedies,  pathological  theories,  and 
general  and  special  practice,  to  which  will  be  added  peculiar  advan- 
tages in  surgery  and  in  the  treatment  of  various  forms  of  disease. 

The  New  York  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

This  body,  which  met  at  the  Cooper  Institute  in  this  city  during 
the  past  month  on  the  occasion  of  its  fourth  annual  meeting,  is  com- 
posed of  a  class  of  live  men  and  practitioners,  and  has  a  membership 
of  over  100  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Twenty-two  new  members 
were  admitted  at  the  last  meeting,  under  the  somewhat  exacting  rules 
of  admission  of  the  Society.  We  look  for  the  organization  of  State 
Eclectic  Medical  Societies,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  at  no  distant 
day.  Already  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  have  organ- 
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ized  State  Eclectic  Medical  Societies.  We  hope  to  see  all  these  socie- 
ties adopt  the  plan  of  District  Auxiliary  Societies,  similar  to  those  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  so  as  to  insure  a  thorough  canvassing  of  the 
entire  country  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  every  practitioner  of 
Eclecticism  in  medicine  to  join  his  name,  effort,  and  influence  to  a 
great  united  movement  to  enforce  full  recognition  of  our  professional 
status  and  rights,  and  to  compel,  by  the  force  of  a  resistless  enlight- 
ened public  opinion,  the  substitution  and  adoption  of  the  wonder- 
fully efficient  Eclectic  remedies  and  practice,  in  place  of  the  delete- 
rious and  fatally  destructive  mineral  agents,  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  Allopathic  treatment  of  all  forms  of  disease. 

The  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  New  York  has  a  wide  field 
of  professional  usefulness  before  it  •  and  a  noble  and  beneficent  har- 
vest in  the  interests  of  suffering  humanity  awaits  the  sickle  of  the 
diligent,  enlightened  and  skillful  laborer  therein.  United,  earnest, 
fraternal  effort  among  its  members,  directed  to  the  supreme  objects 
of  bringing  in  new  members,  encouraging  and  aiding  each  other,  and 
in  enlightening  and  persuading  the  more  progressive,  conscientious, 
liberal,  unprejudiced  and  really  humane  practitioners  of  the  Allopa- 
thic School  to  test  our  remedies,  honestly  observe  and  note  facts  in 
our  practice,  and  to  convince  themselves  of  its  superiority  in  this 
practical  way,  will  enable  it  to  build,  with  unexampled  rapidity,  a 
noble  and  enduring  monument  of  its  labors,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
great  central  national  Eclectic  Medical  School  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  shall  take  the  foremost  and  very  highest  place,  among 
the  medical  institutions  in  this  country. 

The  Empire  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society  can  and  will  set  an 
example  of  intelligently  directed  effort  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
medical  Eclecticism  and  education,  by  the  thoroughness  of  its  organi- 
zation, the  liberality  of  its  policy,  by  its  generous  contributions  of 
time  and  money,  and  its  cordial  support  of  all  measures  calculated 
to  build  up  our  professional  literature,  and  extend  the  advantages  of 
our  most  humane,  scientific  and  beneficent  system  of  practice,  with 
the  general  introduction  of  our  Eclectic  Remedies,  which  we  know, 
and  have  demonstrated  time  and  again,  are  entirely  safe,  leaving  no 
injurious  after-results  in  the  system,  and  are  much  more  effective  in 
producing  the  desired  results  than  the  mineral  agents  which  act  as 
cumulative  poisons  upon  the  system,  as  mercury,  antimony,  arsenic, 
lead,  &c,  with  bloodletting,  which  form  the  chief  reliance  in  all  cases, 
with  Allopathic  practitioners.    Our  State  Society,  by  its  exertion 
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and  influence,  can  do  mnch  to  encourage  other  State  Societies,  and 
to  induce  the  scattered  Eclectic  practitioners  in  all  parts  to  open  cor- 
respondence, subscribe  to  Eclectic  medical  journals,  and  to  enter 
upon  the  vital  business  of  immediate  organization,  with  a  view  to 
concentrate  our  efforts  in  a  great,  powerful  and  united  organization, 
to  be  known  and  felt  as  the  American  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 
We  expect  to  see  assembled  at  some  central  point,  during  the  comiDg 
year,  a  mass  convention  of  the  live  Eclectic  medical  practitioners  of 
the  United  States,  which  will  culminate  in  strengthening  and  uniting 
upon  a  common  basis,  all  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  progressive 
medicine  and  the  interests  of  Allopatkicalhj-suffering  humanity. 


The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Our  City. 

The  extraordinary  effort  which  has  been  made  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Health,  to  cleanse  and  purify  the  city,  is  highly  com- 
mendable, and  no  doubt,  its  effect  will  be,  the  saving  of  thousands  of 
our  citizens  from  falling  a  prey  to  the  epidemic  Cholera  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  visit  us  this  season.  There  is  yet  much  to  be  done 
by  this  Board,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  this  great  work  so  im- 
portant as  the  duty  assigned  to  the  local  Inspectors.  This  is  strik- 
iugly  exemplified  by  the  result  of  the  two  cases  of  Cholera,  one  in 
Broome,  the  other  in  West  20th  St.,  during  the  week  preceding  the 
10th  of  June.  Both  cases  died.  When  the  Health  Physician  was 
called  to  examine  the  circumstances  connected  with  these  cases,  he 
reported  that  the  disease  was  caused  by  overflowing  privy-vaults. 
Now,  if  this  was  the  case,  why  had  not  the  local  Inspectors  reported 
the  condition  of  these  premises  to  the  Board,  and  had  them  cleaned 
out,  before  it  cost  this  sacrifice  of  human  life.  Such  neglect  car- 
ries a  dreadful  consequence  with  it,  and  such  instances  should  stimu- 
late this  department  of  the  Health  Board  to  renewed  exertions  and 
more  prompt  action.  Doubtless  there  are  thousands  of  just  such 
cases  of  filthy  and  pestilence-breeding  surroundings,  that  up  to  the 
present  time,  have  not  been  reported. 

The  gentlemen  composing  the  Board  of  Health  have  decided,  that 
no  school  of  Medicine,  except  the  Allopathic,  are  competent  to  act  as 
custodians  of  the  health  of  the  people  of  this  great  city ;  we  are 
determined,  so  far  as  our  influence  extends,  that  we  will  hold  the 
men  connected  with  each  department,  responsible  for  every  neglect  of 
duty,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  such 
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wanton  disregard  of  their  lives  and  interests.  In  this  way  alone  will 
the  people  learn  who  is  to  blame  for  such  neglect,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  result  of  the  ungenerous  and  illiberal  system  of  exclusion 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Health. 


The  Florence  Sewing  Machine. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  more  recently-introduced  first-class  family  sew- 
ing machines  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  exacting  tests  of  time, 
use  and  comparative  and  competitive  experience.  We  consider  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  perfect  sewing  machines  ever  in- 
vented, and  that  it  has  valuable  distinctive  peculiarities  not  possessed 
in  an  equal  degree  by  others,  with  one  or  two  exclusively  its  owe. 
The  shuttle  and  tension  of  the  Florence  Machine  are  unquestionably 
more  perfect  and  uniform  than  any  other.  It  uses  needles  as  fine  as 
the  Wheeler  and  Wilson,  and  in  the  same  manner.  It  also  has  a 
reversible  feed  motion,  which  enables  the  operator,  with  the  greatest 
facility,  to  sew  to  the  right  or  left  and  to  lengthen,  shorten  or  stop 
the  stitch,  while  the  machine  is  in  motion.  It  will  perform  as  wide 
a  range  of  work  as  others,  and  will  do  some  desirable  things  that 
cannot  be  executed  on  any  other  sewing  machine  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  Florence  took  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  American 
Institute,  at  its  late  annual  fair,  over  all  competitors. 

It  is  very  elegant  in  design,  and  is  an  attractive  article  of  furni- 
ture. It  is  manufactured  at  Florence,  Mass.,  and  its  principal  sales 
and  instruction  rooms — where  every  style  of  the  machine  and  its 
work  can  be  examined — are  at  505  Broadway,  adjoining  the  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel.  From  a  sanitary  and  medical  stand-point,  as  a 
means  of  lightening  the  most  wearing  and  exhausting  work  allotted 
to  woman,  we  look  upon  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  the  sew- 
ing machine  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  one  pecu- 
liarity very  essential,  is  the  utmost  ease  of  motion,  requiring  the  least 
strain  of  the  limbs,  and  in  this  respect  the  Florence  is  equal  to  any 
machine  we  have  examined. 


Correction. — We  would  especially  call  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  "Keview  "  to  the  recipe  on  page  24  of  the  June  No. 
For  tablespoonful  read  teaspoonfid. 
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EEYIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


Ax  Ac1  to  ceeate  a  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  and  Board  of 
Health  for  the  City  of  New  York. 

This  is  the  complete  act  of  incorporation,  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  York,  Feb.  28,  1866.  This  act  is  divided 
into  131  sections,  and  makes  a  pamphlet  of  32  pages. 

Valedictory  Address,  delivered  at  the  sixth  annual  commencement  of 
the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  New  York  City,  Feb.  28,  1866, 
by  Samuel  I).  Barlow,  M.  D. 

This  is  an  able  address  and  will  well  pay  every  physician  and  medical 
student  to  peruse.  It  also  contains  the  annual  announcement  of  the 
College  with  the  matriculants  and  graduates  of  1865-66. 

Dental  Cosmos,  a  Monthly  Record  of  Dental  Science,  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  the  profession.    Edited  by  J.  H.  McQcillen,  D.  D.  S.  & 
George  J.  Ziegler,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
We  are  pleased  to  again  receive  this  work,  having  exchanged  with 
them  for  many  years  while  connected  with  another  Journal.  Our  intimate 
acquaintance  with  this  work  enables  us  to  speak  of  its  great  value  and 
usefulness,  and  we  would  fully  recommend  it  to  the  Dental  and  Medical 
profession.    It  is  published  monthly  with  64  pages.    Price  $2  50  per 
annum. 

It  is  got  up  in  the  best  possible  style. 

History  of  American  Eclectic  Medicine. — Its  Schools  and  Literature, 
by  Robert  S.  Newton,  M.  D.  Delivered  before  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  12  pps. 

On  the  use  of  Medicated  Inhalations  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  Respiratory  organs  by  John  M.  Scudder,  M.  D.,  99  pps. 

A  valuable  work  on  this  interesting  subject  full  of  useful  suggestions 
as  to  the  employment  of  atomized  fluids  in  various  diseases. 

Well-bound,  readable  type  and  worth  the  money. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 


.  Eclectic  Medical  Societies. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  friends  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  are  organizing  Eclectic  Medical  Societies  and  holding  meet- 
ings, for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  our  strength,  and  giving  char- 
acter and  influence  to  our  system.  It  is  the  surest  means  by  which 
Eclecticism  can  be  made  to  occupy  the  position,  and  command  the 
respect  which  it  deserves.  Practitioners  will  materially  advance 
their  individual  interests,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  Eclectic  medicine, 
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by  taking  active  measures  to  accomplish  such  a  result.  Societies 
should  be  formed  in  every  County,  District  and  State.  We  hope 
soon  to  hear  from  our  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Missouri  Eclectic 
physicians  on  this  subject.  As  soon  as  each  State  is  fully  organized, 
there  should  be  a  reorganization  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical 
Association. 

Absteact  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  qf  New  York. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Cooper 
Institute,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  13th  and  14th  of  June,  1866. 
President  Robert  S.  Newton  in  the  chair.  Minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Drs.  D.  E.  Smith,  J.  T.  Burdick,  and 
H.  E.  Firth  were  appointed  a  committee  on  Credentials,  who  made  a  re- 
port, which  was  accepted. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  the  following  candidates  for  permanent 
membership,  who,  on  ballot,  were  unanimously  elected :  Drs.  Walter  D. 
Jones,  Newburgh ;  G-.  E.  Lawrence,  Smyrna ;  Louis  Leaman,  Brooklyn ; 
Dr.  Jacobson,  Williamsburg;  Dr.  Schofield,  Williamsburg;  D.  A.  Chase,. 
Cambridge;  A.  R.  Edson,  Greenwich;  W.  E.  Finkle,  Rensselaer;  J.  L 
Humphrey,  Little  Falls;  E.  Whitney,  New  York;  A.  B.  Whitney,  New 
York;  D.  Wilcox,  Brooklyn;  H.  C.  Taylor;  A.  B.  Parsons;  Thomas  D. 
Worrall,  New  York;  L.  H.  Bone,  New  York;  Edwin  Freeman,  New 
York  ;  L.  B.  Hoag,  Carrnel ;  J.  A.  Henshall,  New  York  ;  M.  Hermance, 
Brooklyn  ;  E.  H.  Sands,  Brooklyn ;  H.  C.  Gazlay,  Courtland. 

The  Treasurer  made  his  annual  report,  which  wTas  received  and  placed 
on  file.  The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  prepared  and  forwarded  to 
the  Legislature,  the  last  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Society, 
which  has  been  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  were  then  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

President — Robert  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  New  York 

Vice-President — Samuel  Tuthill,  M.  D.,  Poughkeepsie. 

Recording  Secretary — William  W.  Hadlet,  M.  D.,  Williamsburg. 

Corresponding  Secretary — M.  M.  Fenner,  M.  D.,  Jamestown. 

Treasurer — Dennis  E.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn. 

Board  of  Censors — H.  E.  Firth  ;  William  Jones  ;  H.  Pease  ;  E.  Free- 
man ;  A.  B.  Westcott  ;  H.  C.  Taylor  ;  H.  C.  Gazlat  ;  J.  A.  Martin. 

After  the  announcement  was  made  of  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
the  President  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length.  He  spoke  of  the 
organization  and  progress  of  the  Society  to  the  present  time,  and  urged 
upon  the  members  the  importance  of  a  continued  harmonious  action. 

Dr.  E.  Whitney  offered  the  following : 

Whereas,  certain  articles  on  cholera  and  quarantine  have  appeared  in 
the  "  N.  Y.  Citizen",  therefore 

Resolved,  that  we  request  the  re-publication  of  the  same  in  the  columns, 
of  that  Journal  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

Session  convened  at  8  p.  m.    President  R.  S.  Newton  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  James  T.  Burdick  delivered  the  annual  oration. 

Prof.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  followed  with  some  remarks  on  the  con- 
dition of  Eclecticism  in  America. 

Prof.  Thomas  D.  Worrall  made  a  brief  address  in  regard  to  the  impor- 
tance and  fitness  of  New  York  ,for  the  establishment  of  a  great  central 
national  Eclectic  Medical  College.    He  said,  that  he  had  been  a  member 
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of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Colorado,  and  was  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  influence  of  public  opinion  upon  the  ballot,  and  urged  it  as  a 
duty  especially  incumbent  on  every  eclectic  practitioner,  to  use  his  influence 
to  secure  the  election  of  only  such  members  to  the  Legislature,  as  will  see 
that  equal  justice  is  done  to  the  practitioners  of  all  schools  of  medicine, 
wherever  State  legislation  is  had. 

Drs.  E.  S.  Newton,  E.  Freeman,  and  J.  T.  Burdick  were  appointed  a 
Committee  to  draft  resolutions  and4  prepare  a  memoir  on  W.  Byrd  Powell, 
M.  D.  (lately  deceased),  Emeritus  Professor  of  Cerebral  Physiology  in  the 
Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York  city. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Worrall,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
resolutions  and  take  suitable  action  on  the  course  of  Gov.  Fenton — in  not 
heeding  the  petition  of  Eclectic  and  Homoeopathic  physicians  representing 
more  than  one-half  the  families  who  pay  their  doctor's  bills — and  ignoring 
their  claims  in  appointing  the  professional  members  of  the  Board  of 
Health. 

2d  Dat,  15th  June. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order,  by  the  President,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  subject  of  Concentrated  Remedies  was  then  introduced  and  dis- 
cussed at  some  lengthby  Drs.  Martin,  Whitney,  Jones,Hadley,  and  Newton, 

Dr.  Colton  favored  the  Society  with  a  history  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and 
its  application  as  an  anaesthetic,  for  the  extraction  of  teeth,  and  in  surgical 
operations.  He  also  administered  the  gas  to  two  persons,  for  the  extraction 
of  teeth,  in  the  presence  of  the  convention. 

On  motion  Drs.  Hadley,  Freeman,  and  H.  E.  Firth  were  appointed  a 
committee,  to  inquire  into  the  purity  and  the  medicinal  action  of  the  Con- 
centrated or  Eclectic  remedies,  and  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  Diphtheria,  by  O.  E.  Newton,  M.  D.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, was  read. 

An  essay,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Stowe,  of  Brooklyn,  on  Progressive  Medicine, 
was  also  read. 

Dr.  E.  Freeman,  of  New  York  city,  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  "  The 
Status  of  Medical  Eclecticism." 

Dr.  H.  C.  Gazlay  presented  a  paper  on  the  History  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Medicine. 

By  resolution  the  President  was  directed  to  confer  with  the  officers  of 
the  various  State  Eclectic  Medical  Societies  in  reference  to  the  immediate 
organization  of  a  great  National  Eclectic  Medical  Convention,  to  be  held 
in  1867. 

Delegates  were  appointed  to  represent  this  Society  at  the  various  State 
Eclectic  Medical  Societies. 

Edwin  Freeman,  M.  D..  of  New  York,  was  appointed  orator,  and 
Drs.  H.  E.  Firth  and  H.  C.  Gazlay  essayists  for  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  entire  proceedings  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication, 
to  be  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Legislature. 

On  motion  the  Society  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Saratoga  Springs,  the 
second  Wednesday  in  June,  1867. 

Massachusetts  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Revere  House, 
Boston,  June  13th. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
President — De.  Wm.  Bass,  of  Lowell. 
Vice-President — De.  J.  M.  Aldeich,  of  Fall  River. 
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Recording  Secretary — Dr.  C.  E.  Miles,  of  Roxbury. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Dr.  S.  P.  Hubbard,  of  Taunton. 
Treasurer — Dr.  TV.  E.  Wright,  of  Cambridgeport. 
Librarian — Dr.  J.  Jackson,  of  Boston. 

Counsellors — Drs.  TV.  E.  Underwood,  of  Boston  ;  JonN  Stowe,  of 
Lawrence;  J.  F.  Dickens,  of  Newburyporfc ;  S.  C.  Ames,  of  Boston;  and 
C.  A.  Wheeler,  of  Leominster. 

The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  proceedings  harmonious  and  in- 
teresting. Dr.  Paul  TV.  Allen,  who  has  been  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
society  from  its  organization  (except  for  one  year,  when  President),  de- 
clined a  reelection,  on  account  of  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Theory 
and  Practice  in  the  New  York  Eclectic  Medical  College ;  and  a  most 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  him  for  his  able  and  faithful  services. 

Several  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  society. 

At  one  o'clock  the  annual  address  was  delivered  by  H.  TV.  Buxton, 
M.  D.,  of  Worcester,  on  the  subject  of  "Bronchial  Tubercular  Consump- 
tion," and  the  address  was  principally  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  some 
of  the  symptoms,  and  the  methods  and  manner  of  ascertaining  the  con- 
dition of  the  lungs,  and  the  indications  of  treatment. 

The  By-laws  of  the  society  were  so  amended  that  the  annual  meeting 
will  hereafter  be  held  on  the  first  Thursday  in  June ;  and  the  annual 
assessment  on  each  member  be  five  dollars. 

The  annual  dinner  was  most  sufficient  and  sumptuous,  Dr.  Under- 
wood, of  Boston,  presiding  as  anniversary  chairman.  A  sentiment  to 
"The  Clergy"  was  admirably  responded  to  by  the  chaplain  of  the  day, 
Rev.  Dr.  Eddy;  and  other  santiments  were  responded  to  by  Drs.  Buxton, 
Allen,  Wright,  Mills,  Stone  and  Skinner. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Barrows  of  Boston  read  a  poetical  effusion,  full  of  hits  at  the 
fashions  and  follies  of  the  different  schools  of  medical  practice,  which 
was  very  much  relished  by  those  present. 

This  closed  the  festivities  of  the  table.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
although  it  was  optional  with  those  present  at  the  dinner,  there  was  no 
wine  or  spirituous  liquors  ordered  by  any  one. 

The  society  was  addressed  by  Drs.  Allen,  Andrews  and  Geddes  in 
support  of  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved:  That  this  society  recognize,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  the 
establishment  of  Eclectic  Medical  Societies,  Colleges  and  Journals,  in 
every  section  of  our  country. 

After  dinner  the  society  went  into  session,  and  it  was  voted  that  the 
next  annual  and  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in 
Boston. 

Various  reports  were  then  made  relative  to  the  use  of  new  remedies 
recently  introduced  within  the  past  few  years. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Miles  of  Roxbury  was  appointed  Orator  for  the  next  annual 
meeting,  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Underwood  of  Boston,  anniversary  chairman. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  delegates  to  other  State 
Medical  Societies : 

New  York — Drs.  Underwood  and  Miles. 

Vermont — Drs.  R.  W.  Geddes  and  John  S.  Andrews. 

Pennsylvania — Drs.  H.  D.  Jillson  and  A.  W.  Sidney. 

Connecticut — Drs.  H.  W.  Buxton  and  J.  M.  Comins. 

Maine — Drs.  Wm.  Bass  and  P.  W.  Allen. 

Drs.  J.  M.  Aldrich,  G.  W.  Skinner  and  J.  S.  Andrews  were  appointed 
Essayists  for  the  next  semi-annual  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  January  next.  Adjourned. 
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Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  the  Eclectic  Physicians  of  this  State,  they 
assembled  at  Montpelier  on  Wednesday,  June  6th  1866  and  adopted  a 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  com- 
ing year : 

President. — H.  G.  Bitusn,  M.  D.,  Fairfax. 

("John  Duekee,  M.  D.,  North  Tunbridge. 
Vice-Presidents. —  <  W.  D.  Waller,  M.  D.  Fayetteville. 

(J,  M.  Templeton,  M.  D.  Montpelier. 
Secretary. — G.  A.  Bagley,  M.  D.  Chelsea. 
Corresponding  Secretary. — F.  Gunner,  M.  D.  Bristol. 
Treasurer. — M.  McClearn,  M.  D.  Northfield. 

Board  of  Censors. — Albert  Dodge,  M.  D.,  of  Chelsea ;  F.  Gunner, 
M.  D.  of  Bristol ;  W.  S.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  of  Milton;  G.  H.  Plumley,  M. 
D.  of  St.  Albans. 

This  meeting  was  attended  by  many  of  the  substantial,  worthy  and 
true  friends  of  Medical  Eeform.  The  meeting  was  characterized  by  the 
utmost  harmony,  and  a  firm  determination  to  perfect  and  maintain  a  com- 
plete organization  in  this  State.  It  has  never  been  our  pleasure  to  enjoy 
a  more  delightful  acquaintance  than  we  formed  with  our  Eastern  friends 
upon  this  occasion.  The  Eclectic  Physicians  of  Vermont  are  wealthy, 
numerous,  talented  and  in  every  way,  able  to  sustain  themselves  among 
opposing  branches  of  the  profession.  A  resolution  was  adopted  re- 
commending the  incorporation  of  this  Society  with  its  Auxiliaries,  upon 
the  plan  in  operation  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Their  next  annual  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  Montpelier  on  the  6th  of  June,  1867. 

Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  annnal  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  5th  and  6th  of 
June,  1866.  There  was  a  full  attendance,  and  the  proceedings  were  very 
interesting.  This  society  is  composed  of  many  of  the  substantial  men  of 
our  School  of  Practice  in  that  State.  Election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  resulted  as  follows  : 

President. — W.  H.  Kendrick,  M.  D.  Indianapolis. 

Virp-Prpsidpntq      -SS'  D-  MoCan^  m-  d-  Indianapolis. 
Vice  ^residents.—       w  m  d<  peru> 

Recording  Secretary. — E.  P.  Jones,  M.  D.  Jonesborough. 
Corresponding  Secretary. — G.  W.  Pickerill,  M.  D.  Indianapolis. 
Treasurer. — Gideon  Wonsetler,  M.  D.  " 
The  next  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held,  in  Indianapolis,  the  first  Tues- 
day in  June,  1867. 

Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

This  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  May, 
1866  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  meeting  was  well  attended  and  very  in- 
teresting. Many  subjects  connected  with  the  profession  were  introduced, 
and  ably  discussed  by  different  members  of  the  Association.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
President. — John  King,  M.  D.  Cincinnati. 

J.  M.  Flood,  M.  D.  Lebanon. 
James  Anton,  M.  D.  " 
Recording  Secretary. — O.  T.  Williams,  M.  D.  Cincinnati. 
Corresponding  Secretary. — William  D,  Branstrup4  M.  D.  Middleport. 
Treasurer. — j.  M.  Scudder,  M.  D*,  Cincinnati. 


Vice-Presidents. — 
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The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Lebanon,  O.  the  last  "Wednes- 
day in  May,  1867. 

Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Connecticut. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  New  Haven,  on  the 
8th  day  of  May,  1866.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for 
the  year  ensuing: 

President,  J.  W.  Johnson,  M.  D.  Hartford. 

Vice-President,  H.  W.  Fisk,  M.  D.  Guilford. 

Eecording  Secretary,  N.  D.  Hodgkins,  M.  D.  Kocky  Hill. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  H.  Eobinson,  M.  D.  New  Haven. 

Treasurer,  Daniel  Kingsbtjey,  M.  D.  Glastenbury. 
A  full  delegation  of  physicians,  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  were  in 
attendance.  Dissertations  on  different  medical  subjects  were  read,  and 
much  good  feeling,  and  a  cordial  interchange  of  views  prevailed.  Pro- 
fessors R.  S.  Newton,  of  New  York,  and  Paul  W.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts, 
delegates,  addressed  the  convention  with  ability.  In  the  evening  a  bounti- 
ful repast  was  furnished,  where  an  hour  was  spent  in  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  viands  whieh  were  sumptuously  provided.  The  reports  from  all 
portions  of  the  State  show  a  steadily  increasing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
Eclectic,  or  American  system  of  liberal  medicine. 

This  Society  is  now  in  a  condition  to  do  much  good,  being  composed 
of  strong  and  substantial  men. 

Union  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

Abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Union  E.  M. 
Society  of  Clermont  Co.,  Ohio,  April  28,  1866. 

Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  Cherry  Grove,  Ohio. 

The  election  of  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  resulted  as  follows : 

President — W.  M.  Ingalls,  M.  D.,  Amelia ; 

Vice-President — J.  M.  Day,  M.  D.,  Point  Isabell ; 

Secretary — R.  Maksh,  M.  D.,  Marathon  ; 

Treasurer — J.  S.  Maetin,  M.  D.,  Cherry  Grove ; 

Censors — J.  M.  Powell,  M.  D.,  Cherry  Grove ;  C.  Gaskins,  M.  D., 
Amelia ;  C.  J.  Monjae,  M.  D.,  Amelia ;  Geo.  A.  Moore,  M.  D.,  New 
Town, 

A  lengthy  communication  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  from  Prof.  R.  S. 
Newton,  of  New  York  City,  giving  an  encouraging  account  of  the  cause 
of  Eclecticism  in  the  East,  which  was  on  motion  received  and  placed  on 
file. 

Dr.  R.  Marsh  read  a  report  on  Spotted  Fever. 

Dr.  N.  M.  Ingalls  read  an  interesting  essay  on  New  School  Medicine. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Martin  reported  an  interesting  case  of  Psoas  Abscess,  of  six- 
teen months'  standing. 

Dr.  Ingalls  reported  a  case  of  Indigestion,  with  severe  pain  in  stomach 
and  bowels.  Prescribed  the  following:  i£  Populin,  grs.  xx. ;  Alnuin, 
grs.  x. ;  Sac.  Alb.,  3j.  M.  Div.  pulv.  20.  Gave  one  four  times  per  day. 
When  there  is  Gastrodynia  present,  use  the  following:  ty.  Dioscorein, 
3ss.3 ;  Alnuin,  Populin  aa  grs.  xi j  ;  Sac.  Alb.  q.  s.  M.  Div.  pulv.  20. 
Give  one  four  times  per  day. 

Dr.  Marsh  reported  a  ca^e  where  the  ext.  cine  suffering  was  relieved 
by  the  internal  use  of  chloroform. 
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Dr.  Ingalls,  by  request  of  the  Society,  made  some  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  Cholera  and  its  treatment. 

Tr:e  President,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed,  appointed  the 
following  gentlemen  t0  rep0rt  on  the  following  subjects  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Martin,  Dysentery. 
"   Geo.  A.  Moore,      Bilious  Fever. 
"  J.  M.  Powell,        Chronic  Gastritis. 
"  B.  Bltthe,  Diseases  of  Eectum. 

"  K.  Marsh,  Dyphtheria. 
w  C.  Gaskins,  Encephalitis. 
"  N.  C.  Nicholson,    The  importance  of  organization. 
li  J.  H.  Day,  Uterine  Hemorrhage. 

"  C.  J.  Monjae,  Syphilis. 
"  M.  Stroup,  Cholera  Infantum. 

"  W.  M.  Ingalls,      Bilious  Cholic. 
"   McDonough,  Pneumonia. 

On  motion  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting  to  the  E.  M.  Journal  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  New 
York  Medical  Review,  for  publication. 

On  motion  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Amelia,  on  "Wednesday,  Oct.  3,  1866. 

^y.  M.  INGALLS/M.  D.,  Pres. 

P.  MARSH,  M.  D.,  Sec. 


Important  Eecipes  and  Notices  of  New  Remedies. 

We  propose  to  have  in  each  number  of  this  Journal,  a  series  of 
formulas  and  notices  of  new  remedies,  that  will  be  valuable  and 
convenient  to  practitioners. 

Stillingia. 

Stillingia  was  first  introduced  into  practice  by  Eclectic 
physicians,  and  now  commands  as  much  confidence  with  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  its  therapeutical  action,  as  any  agent  in  the 
Materia  Medica.  Asa  general  alterative  in  Scrofula,  Syphilis,  in 
the  various  diseases  of  the  bones,  and  many  of  the  cutaneous  diseases, 
we  have  found  it  superior  to  any  other  agent.  It  is  also  valuable  as  a 
local  application  in  the  treatment  of  deep  seated  ulcers,  of  both  bone 
and  soft  tissues ;  especially  is  it  applicable  in  scrofulous  ulceration. 
It  may  be  used  in  such  cases  in  the  form  of  a  concentrated  tincture, 
or  in  the  pulverized  form ;  where  the  ulcer  is  deep  with  a  free 
opening  upon  the  surface  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  powder  to  cover 
the  entire  base  should  be  applied  night  and  morning,  over  which 
should  be  applied  the  common  adhesive  plaster.  If  there  be  a  sinus 
or  fistula  from  abscess,  and  the  opening  cannot  be  sufficiently  en- 
larged to  be  dressed  in  the  manner  just  referred  to,  then  the  tincture 
should  be  injected  into  the  opening.  Inasmuch  as  these 
remedies  act  mildly  upon  the  parts  and  not  as  a  caustic,  it  will 
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require  several  weeks,  in  the  more  aggravated  forms,  to  produce  their 
full  and  complete  effect.  Under  its  application  the  unhealthy  discharge 
is  arrested  by  changing  the  secreting  structure  of  the  ulcer.  There 
is  but  little  pain  attending  its  application  and  it  may  be  used  in 
perfect  safety  in  all  cases.  The  following  formula  I  have  fouud  to 
be  very  valuable. 

Pulverized  Stillingia  Sylvatica,        1  j. 
"         Podophyllum  Peltatum,  |  ss. 
"        Sulphate  of  Zinc,  3  j- 

Mix. 

To  be  applied  in  all  cases  of  caries  or  ulceration  of 
the  bones.  This  will  remove  in  a  few  days  the  irregularity  of 
the  surface,  and  will  so  change  the  pathological  condition  of 
the  part  as  to  establish  the  granulating  action,  and  thereby  the 
diseased  portion  is  thrown  off  and  the  part  is  prepared  for  the  further 
healthy  granulating  process.  In  all  cases  where  the  Stillingia  is  used 
as  a  local  application,  it  should  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
internal  administration  of  the  same  remedy,  which  may  be  in  the  form 
of  the  tincture,  syrup,  or  Stillingin,  the  active  principle. 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  Stillingia,  in  1847,  I  have  used  it 
in  the  treatment  of  constitutional  syphilitic  diseases,  and  have 
never  found  a  case  that  would  not  yield  to  its  influence,  although  I 
have  found  it  in  some  cases  necessary  to  use  in  connection  with  this, 
Iron,  Irisin,  Phytolaccin,  Dioscorein  or  Iodide  of  Potassium.  The 
internal  use  of  Stillingia,  if  given  in  small  doses,  as  it  should  be  in 
all  cases,  will  under  no  circumstances  produce  debility  of  the  system, 
but  will  restore  the  appetite  and  increase  the  strength  and  fle*h  of 
the  patient,  and  if  this  is  not  effected,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  addi- 
tion of  other  agents  combined  with  the  same,  or  the  administration 
of  the  medicine  in  excessive  doses.  To  accomplish  the  object  in  view 
with  the  internal  use  of  this  remedy,  it  should  be  long  and  persever- 
ingly  employed. 

Compound  Stillingia  Liniment. 

The  following  recipe  I  have  found  very  valuable  in  the  treatment 
of  all  Laryngeal  diseases  especially  that  of  croup. 

Oil  of  Stillingia,  3  j. 
"  Lobelia,  3  ij. 
Alcohol,  I  iv. 

Mix. 

In  cases  of  croup  the  neck,  throat,  chest  and  vertebral  column  as 
far  down  as  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  should  be  bathed  freely,  if  the 
attack  is  very  violent,  as  often  as  once  every  hour;  if  mild,  once  in 
three  or  four  hours. 

This  will  relax  the  parts  and  in  some  cases  may  even  produce 
vomiting.  It  is  a  most  powerful  relaxant  and  anti-spasmodic 
in  the  treatment  of  Asthma,  when  used  in  the  manner  directed  for 
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croup.  In  Laryngitis  and  Bronchitis  it  is  also  beneficial.  We  first 
called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  use  of  this  remedy  as  a 
local  application  in  1852,  in  the  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine 
(Newton  &  Powell). 

Mild  Zinc  Ointment. 

After  using  the  following  formula  for  several  years  in  a  great 
variety  of  diseases,  I  published  the  same  in  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Journal  in  1854,  since  which  time  it  has  been  embodied  into  various 
standard  Medical  works  of  our  school  of  practice. 

3 


01.  Olivae  Opt., 

lb.  ij. 

Spermaceti, 

3  xij- 

Cerse  Albae, 

I  ix. 

Zinci  Ox.  Albas, 

1  iv. 

Acidi  Benzoici, 

3  ij- 

Horphiae  Sulph., 

3  ij- 

Otto  Rosas, 

Gtts.,  xx. 

The  first  three  articles  are  to  be  melted,  and  while  warm  the  other 
articles  are  to  be  added,  after  being  finely  pulverized  and  mixed 
together;  the  whole  to  stand  until  its  natural  consistency  is  formed. 
The  ointment  can  be  used  in  almost  every  variety  of  Ophthalmic 
disease,  either  acute  or  chronic;  in  opacity  of  the  cornea,  in  nebula, 
etc.,  also  as  a  local  application  for  Tetter  and  Salt  rheum,  and  as  a 
dressing  for  indolent  ulcers  as  well  as  wounds  in  general.  In  the 
treatment  of  burns  or  scalds,  it  should  be  spread  upon  a  piece  of 
cloth  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  cover  the  part  affected,  and  applied 
night  and  morning.  It  allays  the  inflammation  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
I  have  seen  the  case  where  the  entire  chest  and  abdomen  of  a  child 
was  so  extensively  scalded  as  to  remove  the  entire  cuticle,  relieved 
in  a  few  hours  by  its  application,  as  above  described. 


OBITUAKY. 

"TAYLOR.— After  a  short  illness,  at  his  residence,  Bright  Hope  Farm, 
near  Noble,  Richland  Co.,  111.,  March  31st,  1866,  of  hemorrhage  of  the 
stomach,  at  2  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.,  James  D.  Taylor,  formerly  of 
Cincinnati,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Review  will  remember  Mr.  Taylor  from  his 
long  connection  with  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati.  For 
several  years  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that  Institution. 
He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  Medical  Progress.  In  1859,  while  the  cholera 
prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  he  was  President  of 
the  Board  of  Health.  In  this  relation  he  was  a  fearless  advocate  for  the 
establishment  of  Cholera  Hospitals,  to  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  several  schools  of  medicine.  In  the  Cholera  Hospital  under  the  care 
of  eclectic  physicians,  was  established  the  great  and  decided  superiority  of 
that  system  of  practice,  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  For  many  years 
he  was  the  Editor  of  the  "Cincinnati  Times,"  and  never  did  he  hesitate 
to  sustain  every  progressive  movement.    His  loss  is  great. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
On  New  Remedies.— No.  I. 

BY  PROF.  J.  MILTON  SANDERS,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Our  Remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven  ;  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope ;  only  doth  backward  fall 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 

Shakespeare. 

In  nothing  do  men  so  nearly  approach  to  the  gods,  as  in  giving  health  to  men. 

ClOERO 

Miseris  succurrere  disco. 

Virgil. 

It  is  not  he  who  discovers  a  thing  who  so  much  deserves 
the  eulogy  of  mankind  as  he  who  applies  this  discovery  to 
some  useful  end.  He  who  renders  that  certain  and  useful 
which  was  before  only  conjectural,  —  who  has  rendered  that 
practical  which  was  problematical ;  safe,  which  was  danger- 
ous, and  subservient,  which  was  unmanageable  and  intract- 
able, —  is  the  true  benefactor  and  rightful  discoverer. 

The  Physician  should  remember  this  in  his  researches  at 
the  bedside,  as  he  carefully  and  cautiously  administers  the 
New  Remedies.  He  who  discovered  the  remedy  deserves 
the  credit  of  a  discoverer ;  but  he  who  demonstrated  its 
useful  qualities, — who  discovered  the  wonderful  virtues  which 
lie  hid  beneath  its  geometrical  crystals,  —  is  deserving  of  a 
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higher  name  than  a  mere  discoverer.  The  first  deserves  our 
admiration,  but  the  second  has  earned  our  gratitude;  and 
while  the  one  has  merited  a  monument  of  marble,  which 
time  may  finally  crumble  away,  the  other  has  earned  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  which  the  passage  of  time  only  makes  the 
more  verdant. 

To  discover  a  new  remedy  requires  patient  investigation, 
associated  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  chemical  laws. 
To  apply  this  remedy  to  the  removal  of  disease  requires  also 
an  astuteness  of  intellect  second  to  no  other,  and  associated 
likewise  with  closeness  of  observation,  with  boldness  and 
caution,  and  a  happy  faculty  of  instinctively  arriving  at  con- 
clusions from  the  most  hidden  and  obscure  premises.  And, 
above  all,  it  requires  that  the  investigator  be  free  from  the 
tyranny  of  medical  creeds ;  and  that  he  shall  have  reached 
that  intellectual  advancement  where  original  and  independ- 
2nt  thought  is  substituted  for  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  pretentious 
learned. 

Those  new  substances  which  we  introduce  to  the  reader 
generally  present  themselves  as  crystals  and  fluids.  Amorph- 
ous substances  are  more  likely  to  be  devoid  of  purity,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  at  all  susceptible  of  crystallization.  If  the 
acids  are  fluids,  their  salts,  if  crystallizable,  are,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  be  preferred.  To  insure  perfect  purity  (and  no 
substance  should  be  administered  except  it  be  chemically 
pure),  recrystallization  is  necessary.  This  process  is  fre- 
quently to  be  repeated.  In  the  fluids,  such  as  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Ether  series,  frequent  rectification  is  necessary.  In 
a  word,  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  insure  perfect  purity. 
It  is  not  at  all  pleasant  for  us  to  say  that  the  greater  number 
of  remedial  agents  now  prepared  for  the  profession  are  very 
far  from  being  pure,  or  are  really  what  they  pretend  to  be. 
In  many  cases  where  offensive  amorphous  substances,  or 
pulverized  extracts,  really  are  put  upon  the  public,  beautiful 
and  pure  crystals  could  be  obtained  by  a  thoroughly  competent 
chemist ;  or,  if  not  crystallizable  substances,  such  as  may  be 
devoid  of  the  offensiveness  of  too  many  of  these  preparations. 
We  shall  not  make  any  attempt  at  method  in  presenting 
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these  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  future  useful  remedies,  but  shall 
confine  ourself  to  those  which,  in  our  humble  judgment, 
present  the  most  likelihood  of  medicinal  usefulness.  These 
substances,  it  should  be  likewise  mentioned,  are  not  all 
entirely  new  to  medicine ;  but  while  some  have  never  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  profession,  others  have  gone  into 
desuetude,  through  either  a  want  of  proper  investigation,  or 
through  the  mal-administration  of  those  incompetent  to 
institute  such  delicate  investigations. 

Many  years  ago,  when  we  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
coffee,  we  frequently  had  our  attention  directed  to  the 
peculiar  effect  this  substance  exerted  upon  the  brain.  If  the 
fluid  were  taken  very  strong,  as  is  made  by  the  French  in 
New  Orleans,  it  very  quickly  and  promptly  produces  Hemi- 
opia ;  and,  aside  from  the  seriousness  of  tampering  with 
such  an  agent  upon  a  very  nervous  temperament,  produces 
the  most  ludicrous  effects.  This  led  us  to  suspect  (having 
some  faith  in  similia  sirailibus  curantur)  that  the  active 
principle  of  coffee  might  be  effectually  administered  for 
Hemicrania,  and  other  similar  diseases.  That  Caffeine  is  a 
powerful  nervous  stimulant  there  is  no  denying;  and,  while 
it  stimulates  the  nervous  system,  its  administration  does  not 
result  in  that  after  prostration  too  characteristic  of  some 
other  remedies.  Caffeine,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  is  a 
nitrogenous  principle,  derived  from  coffee,  also  from  tea,  and 
from  the  leaves  of  the  guarana  officinalis,  and  in  the  ilex 
paraguayensis :  chocolate  is  also  said  to  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  it ;  but  pure  Java  coffee  is  the  richest  in  this 
principle.*  To  prepare  pure  caffeine,  take  quicklime,  2  lbs ; 
water,  q.  s.  (to  form  a  hydrate),  and  add  raw  coffee,  bruised, 
10  lbs.  Put  into  a  displacement  apparatus,  and  allow  alco- 
hol of  80  per  cent,  to  percolate  through  it,  until  the  fluid  has 
abstracted  all  the  caffeine.  Next,  distil  the  fluid  ;  wash  the 
residuum  with  warm  water  to  remove  the  oil,  and  evaporate 
until  a  crystalline  mass  is  obtained.  These  crystals  are 
the   caffeine.     They  are   purified   by   dissolving  in  hot 

*  Some  writers  say  that  gunpowder  tea  contains  the  most  of  it. 
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alcohol.  They  are  soluble  in  100  parts  of  cold  water,  but 
freely  so  in  hot  water.  They  taste  bitter,  and  are  feebly 
basic.  With  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  they  form 
crystallizable  salts.  With  the  Bi-chloride  of  Platinum,  and 
the  Ter-chloride  of  Gold,  they  form  splendid  double  salts. 
Liebig  has  proved  a  great  similarity,  but  not  identity  of 
composition,  between  caffeine  and  taurine,  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  bile.  He  draws  the  inference,  that  caffeine 
assists  in  the  production  of  bile,  and  that  thus  the  process 
of  respiration  is  assisted.  As  caffeine  undoubtedly  acts  upon 
the  system,  not  only  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  but  exerts  the 
peculiar  effect  of  rendering  the  system  less  susceptible  to 
exertion,  it  may  be  that  it  effects  this  purpose  through  the 
power  it  may  possess  of  arresting  partially  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  tissues.  This  peculiar  effect  is  strongly  characteristic 
of  cocoa,  and  the  same  effect  may  be  attributable  to  caffeine. 

We  believe  that  caffeine  (and  its  salts)  is  destined  to 
become  a  valuable  medicinal  agent ;  for  its  action  upon  the 
nervous  system  is  so  marked,  exerting  such  happy  effects 
upon  it  when  prostrated  by  physical  or  mental  disease,  that 
its  service  will  become  indispensable.  It  is  true,  that  the 
infusion  of  coffee  now  prepared  for  the  table  exerts  the 
partial  effect  of  caffeine ;  but  this  substance  is  better  admin- 
istered, when  indicated,  as  a  remedy.  That  the  constant 
habit  of  coffee-drinking  is  deleterious,  and  dangerous  to 
nervous  persons,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  people  begin  to 
comprehend  this;  and  the  decreased  importation  of  this 
pernicious  article  of  commerce  is  proof  that  other  less  dan- 
gerous beverages  are  taking  its  place.  Coffee,  it  would  be 
well  to  remark,  contains,  besides  caffeine,  a  narcotic  principle 
which  exerts  upon  susceptible  persons  a  very  pernicious 
effect.  It  is  this  principle,  and  not  caffeine,  which  is  ex- 
erting such  irreparable  injury  among  the  people.  Tea  con- 
tains none  of  this  narcotic  principle ;  hence  tea  is  less 
injurious  as  a  beverage  than  coffee,  as  in  this  latter  substance 
we  get  almost  entirely  the  effects  of  caffeine.* 


*  The  same  substance  in  tea  is  called  Theine. 
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THE  CIILORO-IIYDROSALICYLATES. 

Chloro-hydrosalicylic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  acting 
on  Hydride  of  Salicyle  with  chlorine,  in  the  cold.  The 
product  must  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  hot  alcohol,  and 
crystallization.  It  occurs  in  tabular  crystals,  odorless,  and 
of  a  pearly  lustre.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely 
so  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  alkaline  fluids.  They  are  fusible  and 
volatile.  The  vapor  condenses  under  the  form  of  small 
needle-crystals  of  pure  whiteness.  They  taste  bitter  and 
pungent  and  with  an  odor  disagreeable  to  some  persons,  but 
quite  agreeable  to  others.  These  crystals  are  acid,  and  form 
with  the  bases,  beautiful  salts,  which  no  doubt,  experience 
will  prove  to  possess  valuable  medicinal  qualities. 

The  Chloro-Hydrosalicylate  of  Potassa  is  a  beautiful 
crimson  salt,  presenting  a  pink  color  if  not  seen  through  too 
great  a  bulk-  of  the  crystal.  It  occurs  in  small  scales,  very 
soluble  in  Bwater.  Those  of  Baryta  and  of  Barium  occur 
in  beautiful  yellow  crystals.  Many  of  these  salts  are  very 
beautiful,  and  from  their  composition,  may  prove  of  great 
benefit  in  medicine.  Salicyle  is  a  compound  radical ;  it 
forms  the  basis  of  the  salicyle-compounds,  or  salicyle-series. 
It  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  The  Hyduret  of  Salicyle,  or 
more  properly  the  Hydride  of  Salicyle,  is  a  natural  product, 
but  is  prepared  artificially.  It  is  then  known  by  the  name 
of  Hydro- Salicylic,  or  Salicylous  Acid.  The  natural  product 
is  the  volatile  oil  of  meadow-sweet.  The  Hydride  of  Salicyle 
may  be  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  Populine.  This  latter 
is  a  crystallizable  substance,  neutral  but  formerly  thought  to 
be  an  alkaloid.  It  is  found  associated  with  salicine,  in  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  the  popuhis  tremula  or  Aspen.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  making  a  strong  decoction  which  must  be  set  aside, 
and  as  it  cools  the  crystals  form.  They  are  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  discolored  with  animal  charcoal,  and  again  crystal- 
lized. If  they  are  not  now  perfectly  pure,  they  must  again 
be  dissolved  and  re-crystallized.  The  Populine  as  thus 
prepared,  resembles  salicine,  both  in  appearance  and  solu- 
bility, but  unlike  the  latter,  it  has  a  sweet  taste.    If  it  is 
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treated  with  acids  it  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid,  grape 
sugar,  and  saliretine.  But,  if  heated  with  Bichromate  of 
Potassa  and  acid,  it  is  oxidized  into  the  Hydride  of  Salicyle. 
This  substance  in  its  pure  crystallized  state,  will  no  doubt 
prove  highly  beneficial,  being  tonic,  stomachic  and  febrifuge. 

The  volatile  oil  of  the  spiraea  ulmaria  is  really  salicylous 
acid.  It  is  a  colorless,  oily,  inflammable  liquid.  It  may  be 
prepared  artificially  from  salicine,  by  dissolving  one  part  of 
the  latter  substance  in  10  parts  of  distilled  water,  adding 
one  part  of  Bichromate  of  Potassa  in  powder,  and  2^  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  4  times  its  weight  of  water. 
Apply  a  gentle  heat,  effervescence  ensues,  after  which  the 
heat  must  be  increased,  and  the  mixture  distilled.  The 
product  furnishes  us  with  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern 
chemistry,  — the  production  of  a  natural  substance  by  arti- 
ficial means;  for  it  is  identical  in  every  way  with  the  natural 
oil  of  meadow-sweet.  It  is  the  hydride  of  salicyle,  or 
termed  by  some  chemists,  the  salicylous  acid.  It  is  of  a  yel- 
low color,  odor  very  fragrant,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
If  a  solution  of  sesquisalt  of  iron  be  added  to  this  water,  con- 
taining the  hydride  of  salicine,  a  deep  violet  color  is  at  once 
produced.  It  boils  at  385°  F.,  and  its  sp.  gr.  is  1.172.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  it  has  proved  a  valuable  medicinal  agent, 
for  it  has  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  whether  by  the 
tf  Regulars  "  or  by  others,  we  are  not  aware.  But  that  its 
virtue,  in  the  proper  disease,  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  is 
doubtful.  In  the  hands  of  the  enlightened  Eclectics,"  these 
salts  may,  no  doubt,  prove  of  great  value. 

The  Chloro-hydrosalicylic  acid  when  dry  ammoniacal  gas 
acts  upon  it,  forms  fine,  yellow  crystals,  very  iridescent  and 
beautiful.  These  are  termed  chloros amides.  They  are  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  hot 
ether.  Hot  alcohol  will  decompose  them.  The  ethereal  solu- 
tion deposits  the  chlorosamide  in  the  form  of  most  beauti- 
ful crystals.  These  may  prove  a  valuable  remedial  agent. 
Their  beauty  and  delicacy  of  form  and  color,  their  composi- 
tion, and  their  stability,  highly  recommend  them  to  the 
profession. 
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CHLOROPHENE3IC  ACID. 

This  acid  and  its  analogue  form,  with  their  bases,  a  series 
of  most  beautiful  salts.  The  acid  is  prepared  by  saturating 
with  chlorine  gas  the  hydrated  oxide  of  phenyle,  or  those 
portions  of  crude  coal-oil  whose  boiling-point  is  between  360° 
and  400°  F.  It  is  then  distilled,  in  the  open  air.  The  first 
and  last  portions  should  be  rejected.  The  product  is  again 
treated  with  chlorine,  when  the  whole  will  become  solid. 
The  crystals  are  dissolved  in  a  hot,  dilute  solution  of  am- 
monia, and,  as  the  solution  cools,  the  crystals  of  chloro- 
jyhenesate  of  ammonia  make  their  appearance.  The  acid 
may  be  procured  from  this  salt  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  de- 
composing with  hydrochloric  acid,  well  washed  and  distilled, 
when  the  pure  acid  crystals  are  obtained.  They  present 
themselves  as  very  delicate,  colorless,  silky  needles.  They 
are  very  fusible  and  volatile  at  common  temperatures.  They 
taste  pungent,  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  salts  are  very  beautiful 
and  perfect  ones,  and  are  readily  made.  They  may  prove  ot 
great  value  as  curative  agents.  By  acting  on  this  acid 
with  chlorine,  in  great  excess,  another  acid  is  formed ;  it  is 
called  chloro-phenesic  acid.  This  analogous  acid  forms  an- 
other series  of  beautiful  salts  which,  no  doubt,  will  act  upon 
the  system  in  an  entirely  different  manner  from  the  others. 

These  two  systems  of  salts  are  an  example  of  the  various 
changes,  and  illustrate  the  endless  series  of  substances  which 
organic  chemistry  presents  to  us.  Two  compounds  may  contain 
precisely  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  ox- 
ygen, and  nitrogen,  but  still  they  may  not  have  the  least  re- 
semblance to  each  other. 

These  contrasting  properties  and  appearances  are  due  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  substances  are  built  up.  One  sub- 
stance may  be  formed  from  tne  ammonia  type,  and  the  other 
from  the  water  type  ;  and  thus  the  two  substances,  having 
different  radicals,  are  entirely  different  in  their  constitution. 
Modern  organic  chemistry  is  full  of  these  instances  ;  and  the 
time  (at  least  a  portion  of  it)  of  all  enlightened  physicians 
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should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  that  branch  of  physics 
which  involves  those  substances  they  necessarily  must  admin- 
ister as  curative  agents. 

New  York,  July,  1866. 


Enuresis. 

BY  C.   EDWIN  MILES,    M.  D. 

I  read  with  interest  Dr.  O.  E.  Newton's  article  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Review  on  "  Nocturnal  Incontinence  of 
Urine."  I  have  not  prescribed  his  treatment,  but  am  confi- 
dent that  it  must  be  a  valuable  remedy  for  the  disease  for 
which  it  is  recommended ;  yet  as  far  as  possible,  I  prefer  not 
to  use  the  Cantharides,  as  its  action  is  quite  uncertain,  there 
being  a  peculiar  susceptibility  on  the  part  of  many  patients,  ( 
amounting  often  to  an  idiosyncrasy. 

So  frequent  are  these  cases  of  Nocturnal  Incontinence  of 
Urine,  annoying  and  disgusting  the  patient,  and  often  per- 
plexing the  physician  from  their  intractability,  that  I  will 
give  the  formula  that  I  have  used  in  the  treatment  for  Enuresis, 
and  especially  for  Nocturnal  Incontinence  of  Urine,  for  the 
past  four  years,  with  very  excellent  results.  I  have  also  used 
it  with  good  success  where  there  have  been  mucous  and 
gleety  discharges  from  the  urethra. 

Fid.  Ext.  Uva  Ursi,     3  xij. 
Tinct.  Ferri  Chloridi,   3  ij. 
Tiuct.  Nucis  vomicae,   3  j. 

M.  Sig.  Teaspoonful  in  tablespoonful  of  cold  water  at  3 
and  9  P.  M. 

The  quantities  of  the  Tr.  Ferri  and  Tr.  Nux  Vomica  in  the 
formula  should  be  varied  according  to  the  age  and  condition 
of  the  patient ;  so  of  the  frequency  of  the  doses,  but  I  have 
always  found  it  well  to  give  the  remedy  twice  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening. 
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There  are  directions  to  be  given  relative  to  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  drink  taken,  the  evacuations  of  the  bladder  and 
the  solubility  of  the  bowels,  that  no  physician  will  fail  to  give 
due  attention  to. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  the  well 
known  therapeutic  action  of  each  ingredient  of  the  formula 
indicates  what  might  theoretically  be  hoped  from  it.  More 
than  twenty  cases  might  be  reported  of  the  practical  value  of 
the  remedy. 

One — the  worst  case  treated — we  give  as  an  illustration  : 
John  H.  had  suffered  from  Nocturnal  Incontinence  of 
Urine  from  his  fourth  to  his  thirteenth  year,  and  had  been  treat- 
ed by  many  physicians  without  success.  As  he  grew  older 
the  difficulty  increased,  till  he  became  a  nightly  nuisance  to 
himself.  When  called  to  treat  him  I  prescribed  the  formula 
above.  It  was  pursued  three  times  a  day — 11  A.  M.,  3  and 
8  P.  M.,  for  three  weeks,  then  for  two  weeks  at  3  and  9  P.  M., 
and  he  was  cured  and  remains  so  to  this  day.  Was  discharg- 
ed May,  1865. 

Many  persons  affected  with  enuresis,  and  especially  with 
Nocturnal  Incontinence,  are  infested  with  ascarides ;  and 
in  several  cases  where  I  have  found  the  two  difficulties  asso- 
ciated, on  the  removal  of  the  ascarides  the  Incontinence  has 
ceased  without  any  further  treatment ;  and  had  they  not  been 
removed,  we  doubt  if  any  treatment  would  have  benefited  the 
Incontinence. 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  July,  1866. 


Mercury,  Antimony,  Lead  and  Arsenic  as  Permanent,  Irritating  Causes 

of  Disease. 

BY  EDWIN  FREEMAN,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  N.  Y. 

The  human  body,  according  to  Prof.  C.  G.  Lehmann,  M.  D., 
is  found  by  analysis,  to  contain  two  great  classes  of  constitu- 
ents :  Organic  or  vegetable  and  inorganic  or  mineral.   Of  the 
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former  there  are  the  non-nitrogenized  acids;  as — volatile  fat 
acids ;  fixed  fat  acids;  succinic  acid  group  ;  oily  fat  acids  ; 
Benzoic  acid  group;  Lactic  acid  group;  conjugate  acids; 
the  nitrogenized  basic  and  neutral  bodies ;  nitrogenized  paired 
acids ;  the  non-nitrogenized  bases  or  haloid  bases ;  the  lipoids ; 
the  non-nitrogenized  neutral  bodies]  or  carbo-hydrates  and 
animal  coloring  matter.  Also  histogenetic  substances  of 
which  there  are  the  protein  bodies — as,  albumen,  fibrin,  syn- 
tonin  or  musculin,  casein,  globulin,  hemato-crystallin ;  and 
proximate  derivations  of  the  protein  bodies,  as,  glutein  yield- 
ing substance,  chondrin  yielding  substance,  and  substance 
of  the  elastic  tissue,  elasticin.  Of  the  second  great 
class  (inorganic),  there  are,  1st — those  which  subserve 
principally  mechanical  purposes  in  the  organism.  They  are 
stored  away  in  the  solid  tissues,  which  owe  to  them,  at  least 
in  part,  their  solidity  and  capability  of  resistance.  They 
are — phosphate  of  li  me,  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, fluoride  of  calcium  and  silicic  acid.  2d. — Those  which 
participate  actively  in  the  metamorphoses  of  tissue.  They 
thus  operate  chemically,  and  in  this  way  affect  many  func- 
tions necessary  to  life.  They  are  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride 
of  sodium,  carbonate  of  soda,  phosphates  of  the  alkalies,  iron, 
water.  3d. — Those  which  have  either  accidentally  entered 
the  organism,  or,  resulting  from  the  metamorphoses  which 
occur  in  the  living  body,  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  excretory 
products.  They  are,  sulphates  of  the  alkalies,  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  manganese,  arsenic,  copper,  lead,  salts  of  ammonia, 
sulpho- cyanide  of  sodium.  Of  the  mineral  substances  of  the 
body,  therefore,  the  largest  proportion  are  used  in  building  up 
and  consolidating  the  structures,  and  affecting  in  various 
ways,  the  functions  of  life.  The  others,  excepting  manganese, 
arsenic,  lead  and  copper,  occur  as  accidental  products  of  the 
metamorphoses  of  tissue,  to  be  excreted  as  soon  as  possible. 
Manganese  exists  only  in  very  small  quantities,  and  probably 
gets  in  with  the  iron,  with  which  it  is  so  much  associated  ;  and 
arsenic,  lead  and  copper  are  foreign  substances,  only  existing 
in  the  body,  when  introduced  accidentally  with  the  food  or 
otherwise,  and  thrown  off  by  the  liver  when  they  come  with- 
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in  the  range  of  its  excretory  influence,  while  mercury  and 
antimony  do  not  occur  at  all.  When  they  are  not  excreted 
they  remain  as  local  irritating  agents  wherever  deposited, 
producing  more  or  less  general  disturbance,  according  as  the 
quantity  is  great  or  small.  How  great  then,  is  the  irritating 
effect  when  introduced  through  the  heroic  doses  given,  as  is 
very  commonly  done,  by  the  Allopathic  physicians  of  the 
present  day  ?  Of  those  foreign  and  accidental  mineral  sub- 
stances, there  are  four  of  them,  mercury,  antimony,  lead  and 
arsenic,  which  have  been  and  are,  in  most  extensive  use, 
as  medicines,  among  the  Allopathic  physicians,  whose  dele- 
terious effects  on  the  human  system  we  wrill  endeavor  to 
show,  are  such  as  warrant  us  in  discarding  them  from  the 
list  of  medicinal  agents.  And  we  are  especially  warranted  in 
so  doing,  since  there  are  agents  ii  common  use  by  us  that 
accomplish  all  the  curative  results  that  are  expected  from 
them.  The  local  effects,  primary  and  secondary,  of  mercury, 
as  in  salivation,  loosening  of  teeth,  swollen  tongue,  ulceration 
of  cheeks  and  of  the  bones  and  swelling  of  the  bones,  tosreth- 
er  with  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  &c,  are  so  common  and  well 
known,  that  they  only  need  enumerating  to  call  attention  to 
them.  So  much  has  been  written  on  the  injurious  and  dead- 
ly effects  of  the  drug,  by  those  who  uphold  its  use,  that  no  fur- 
ther experiments  need  be  tried,  to  furnish  proof  of  the  truthful- 
ness and  honesty  with  which  we  carry  on  this  crusade  against 
it,  hut  by  their  own  words  we  will  condemn  them.  Is  its  use 
being  abolished  ?  By  a  few  of  the  most  liberal  among  the 
allopathic  ranks  it  is  being  laid  aside,  quietly,  without  speak- 
ing a  word  against  it,  for  fear  of  proscription  ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  them  pretend  that  they  can  see  no  good  beyon  1 
it.  The  people  will  not  have  it,  it  they  can  help  it,  for 
they  are  the  sufferers  by  its  use.  But  in  severe  sickness 
they  are  deceived  by  the  assertion  that  they  cannot  get  well 
without  it.  They,  know  well  enough  the  deadly  effects  of 
mercury,  sometimes  destroying  in  a  short  time  the  features 
of  the  lovely,  robbing  them  of  those  pearly  ornaments  of  the 
mouth,  and  under  the  plea  of  curing  them,  drugging,  their 
systems  wTith  an  agent  that  forever  makes  them  walking  bar- 
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ometers,  the  frail  tenement  of  a  constantly  complaining  spirit, 
whose  earnest  longing  is  to  be  delivered  from  its  body,  that 
it  may  go  to  its  resting-place. 

Of  the  different  preparations  of  mercury,  the  (hydrargyri 
chloridum  mite,  U.  S.),  or  hydrargyri  proto-chloridum,  com- 
monly known  as  calomel,  is  deemed  the  least  noxious  and  most 
safe  to  use;  and  is  consequently  prescribed  without  limit, 
and  sometimes  in  enormous  doses,  in  cases  where  there  is 
any  actual  or  even  seeming  derangement  of  the  liver,  and 
as  an  alterative  in  many  other  cases.  The  bichloride  of 
mercury  (hydrargyri  bichloridum  or  corrosivum),  corrosive 
sublimate,  is  a  virulent  and  caustic  poison, — dangerous  to 
administer  in  doses  larger  than  J  of  a  gr.,  from  its  irritating 
and  caustic  properties.  It  is  liable  to  be  produced  in  the 
system  from  the  protochloride  by  the  union  of  that  agent 
with  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  in  the  stomach,  taken  from 
the  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, calcium,  or  magnesium,  —  all  of  which,  according  to 
Lehmann,  exist  there.  That  this  conversion  can  take  place 
thus,  is  proven  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Mailhe  and  others. 
He  gives,  as  the  conclusions  that  resulted  from  his  experi- 
ments, that  — 

1st,  "  The  protochloride  of  mercury,  in  presence  of 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  or  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium 
and  potassium,  and  of  pure  distilled  water,  is  changed 
partly  into  cleutochloride  of  mercury,  and  into  metallic  mer- 
cury. This  change  takes  place  at  the  temperature  of  the 
human  body,  and  even  at  common  temperatures,  and  de- 
mands but  a  few  moments'  contact  to  be  effective.  .  .  . 

2d,  "It  is  to  the  change  of  calomel  into  corrosive  sub- 
limate and  metallic  mercury,  under  the  influence  of  sea-salt, 
and  the  salts  of  ammonia,  which  we  know  to  exist  in  the 
liquids  of  the  alimentary  canal,  that  we  must  attribute  the 
pathological  phenomena  of  mercurial  salivations,  from  the 
administration  of  calomel.  .  .  . 

3d,  "As  the  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  formed  can 
be  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  alkaline  chlorides 
which  are  contained  in  the  viscera,  those  persons  who  eat 
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large  quantities  of  common  salt,  everything  else  being  equal, 
should  be  more  susceptible  than  others,  when  under  a  mer- 
curial course  of  medicine." 

It  is  from  this,  evident,  that  we  are  never  able  to  deter- 
mine what  amount  of  chlorine  is  liable  to  be  set  free  in  the 
stomach,  or  in  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Thus,  when 
large  doses  of  calomel  are  given,  sufficient  corrosive  subli- 
mate  may  be  produced  for  a  fatally  poisonous  effect  upon 
the  patient  —  and  many  such  cases  are  reported, —  or  a  less 
corrosive  effect ;  the  caustic  acting  by  virtue  of  its  affinity 
for  albumen,  fibrin,  and  other  constituents  of  the  tissues. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  cases  of  the  violent  action  of  this 
agent  are  numerous  enough  to  fill  volumes  with  records  of 
ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  gums,  cheeks,  throat  and  stomach, 
and  all  their  concurrent  and  subsequent  suffering.  The 
metallic  mercury  produced  by  the  conversion  in  the  system, 
lodges  in  the  tissues  of  the  different  organs,  and  may  be  the 
nuclei  for  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  as  proved  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Moulin  ;  or  they  may  act  as  a  mechanical  irritant, 
each  globule  being  a  centre  of  irritation  in  the  lungs,  liver, 
brain,  or  any  of  the  viscera:  in  the  fibrous  tissues,  producing 
the  severest  forms  of  rheumatism ;  and,  in  the  bones,  pro- 
ducing sub-acute  inflammation  of  those  dense  structures 
which  may  result  in  ulceration,  and  finally,  in  death  of  the 
bone.  Calomel  destroys  the  coagulability  of  the  blood,  and 
its  power  of  nourishing  and  building  up  the  tissues;  yet,  in 
spite  of  this  and  the  great  array  of  harmful  effects,  it  is 
given  to  the  infant  of  a  few  months,  and  to  the  aged  of  four- 
score, whose  vitality  is  fast  waning  away,  and  who  but 
lingers  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  I  have  said  but  little  of 
what  might  be  said  of  its  injurious  effects ;  but,  I  hope, 
enough  to  show  that  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  disease,  and 
that  its  use  entails  great  misery  on  our  race.  It  should  not 
be  allowed  a  place  in  our  Materia  Medica.  Dr.  Hammond, 
when  Surgeon-General  of  the  army,  perceived  the  baneful 
effects  resulting  from  its  use  in  the  army,  and,  by  his  cele- 
brated circular,  No  6,  ordered  calomel  and  antimony  to  be 
expunged  from  the  supply-table. 
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Podophyllin,  the  pure  medicinal  principle  of  the  Podo- 
phyllum peltatum,  first  discovered  and  introduced  into  prac- 
tice by  tire  Eclectics,  is  an  agent  that  is  eminently  valuable  for 
its  cathartic  and  cholagogue,  as  well  as  alterative  properties, 
and  has  no  qualities  to  render  it  objectionable,  like  those  of 
calomel.  It  is  used  with  the  most  marked  success  in  all 
cases  where  those  effects  are  desired,  —  in  all  the  bilious  and 
periodic  fevers,  as  well  as  continued  fevers,  of  the  country. 
It  has  been  used  so  long,  and  is  so  well  known  by  Eclectics, 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  mercurials,  that  it  is  preposterous 
to  say  that  it  is  inefficient.  It  is  reliable,  and  is  being 
adopted  into  the  practice  of  many  of  the  liberal-minded  of 
other  branches  of  the  profession.  It  is  used  extensively,  in 
combination  with  other  articles,  according  to  the  effect  de- 
sired to  be  produced.  Let  us  not  relax  our  opposition  to 
the  use  of  the  mercurial  agents,  for  the  crusade  against  them 
is  a  holy  one  against  a  common  enemy  of  oar  race. 

Antimony,  in  the  form  of  the  Potassio-Tartrate,  or  tartar 
emetic,  has  been,  in  connection  with  venesection,  the  almost 
exclusive  means  of  treatment  in  pneumonic  and  bronchial  in- 
flammations. It  has  entered  into  composition  with  other  agents 
in  the  treatment  of  a  great  variety  of  other  diseases  when- 
ever it  was  necessary  to  produce  a  free  action  from  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  bronchial 
tubes,  diaphoresis,  emesis,  or  to  reduce  the  volume  and  force 
of  the  circulation.  It  consequently  has  been  given  in  great 
quantities,  in  varied  doses,  from  the  y1^  of  a  gr.  to  many 
drachms  in  24  hours,  and  many  ounces  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  as  described  by  Pason.  It  has  sometimes  occasioned 
death.  "  In  one  case  a  scruple,  in  another  27  grains,  nearly 
caused  death.  In  a  third,  40  grains  caused  death."  — 
Orfila,  Toxicology  Gen.  "  The  symptoms,  in  the  latter  case, 
were  vomiting,  hypercatharsis,  convulsions,  epigastric  pain, 
tumefaction  and  delirium.  Death  occurred  four  days 
after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison."  —  Pareira.  But  when 
such  serious  results  do  not  follow,  the  admission  of  such 
large  quantities  of  such  a  deleterious  agent  into  the  system 
is  to  be  highly  deprecated,  from  the  remote  effects  produced 
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upon  the  organism,  which,  though  not  so  readily  recognized 
and  traced  to  their  source  as  those  of  mercury,  are  never- 
theless almost  as  baneful. 

In  a  paper  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  translated 
from  the  French,  "  On  the  Permanent  Retention  of  Antimony 
in  the  Living  Organs,"  the  author  speaks  of  the  passage  of 
antimony  through  the  system,  when  given  in  the  form  of  an 
emetic,  and  its  permanent  retention  in  the  different  organs. 
He  says,  "  We  have  every  clay  reports  of  cases  of  poisoning, 
of  protracted  duration  :  with  equal  care  should  we  chronicle 
the  facts  which  tend  to  demonstrate  that  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  any  metallic  substance  which,  once  introduced 
into  the  tissues,  remains  permanently  there,  and  may  be 
transmitted,  as  we  shall  see,  from  the  female  to  its  young." 
He  gives  a  resume  of  experiments  made  on  six  dogs,  fed  with 
the  Tartar  Emetic,  so  mixed  with  their  food  that  they  got 
daily  a  few  grains  of  it.  They  were  kept  up  and  fed  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  could  bear  a  long  confinement.  In  those 
dogs  which  died  during  the  first  week  of  the  experiment,  the 
antimony  was  found  in  the  liver,  heart,  muscles,  the  coats  of 
the  intestines,  and  the  lungs  ;  the  brain,  bones,  and  fat  were 
entirely  free  from  any  trace  of  it.  At  the  end  of  15,  20,  and 
25  days,  the  amount  of  the  metal  in  each  organ  was  found 
to  be  the  same.  In  the  liver,  there  was  about  six  times  as 
much  as  in  the  same  quantity  of  the  other  tissues.  Other 
experiments  were  made  with  six  dogs,  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  kept  up  many  months  after  the  use  of  the  an- 
timony. Four  of  the  dogs  recovered  by  degrees  their  proper 
healthy  condition.  The  other  two  became  greatly  emaciated, 
and  died  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  The  liver  of  the 
first  dog  was  friable,  and  remarkable  for  its  size,  being  in 
the  ratio  to  the  body  of  1  to  12,  the  usual  ratio  is  1  to  2± 
— 10.  Antimony  was  found  in  the  liver,  muscular  flesh, 
coats  of  the  intestines,  lungs,  brain  —  all  seemed  filled  with 
it.  The  second  dog,  during  the  last  few  days,  was  afflicted 
with  a  continual  nervous  tremor ;  the  hinder  legs  were 
affected  in  a  similar  manner.  They  would  all  of  a  sudden 
give  way,  and  his  progress  would  be  instantly  arrested. 
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After  death,  antimony  was  found  in  a  larger  proportion  in 
the  brain  than  in  any  other  organ.  Of  the  other  four,  one 
got  away.  The  second,  after  six  weeks,  died  from  accident ; 
and  the  metal  was  found  mostly  in  the  liver  and  fat,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  bones.  The  third  dog,  killed  months 
after  taking  the  antimony,  it  was  found  in  liver,  bones,  and 
other  tissues  ;  but  much  the  largest  quantity  in  the  fat. 
The  fourth  dog,  killed  after  four  months'  trial,  the  metal  was 
found  accumulated  in  the  liver  and  bones. 

These  experiments  may  be  of  immense  value  in  furnish- 
ing the  key  to  the  cause  of  a  great  many  ailments,  both  of 
nerves,  liver,  and  other  organs,  of  a  chronic  character,  whose 
persistence  seems  often  to  baffle  the  well-directed  efforts  of 
the  most  skilful  medical  men.  Harmful  and  dangerous  as 
this  agent  is,  it  is  still  used  in  great  quantities,  notwithstan- 
ding we  have  veratrum  viride  to  control  the  circulation, 
Lobelia,  Ipecac,  Sanguinaria  to  produce  emesis,  and  vegetable 
agents  to  operate  in  the  required  manner  on  the  alimentary 
canal. 

Lead  is  another  agent  highly  objectionable,  on  account 
of  its  tendency  to  irritate  and  impair  the  integrity  of  the 
nervous  tissues,  and  seriously  hinder  the  natural  functions 
dependent  on  them.  It  is  usually  administered  in  the  form 
of  an  acetate,  as  an  astringent,  and  haemostatic,  but  it  is 
very  liable  to  be  converted  into  a  carbonate,  and  in  either 
form  may  produce  unlooked-for  complications.  Lead  dis- 
colorations  of  teeth  and  mucous  membrane  of  mouth,  lead 
taste,  breath,  and  odor,  lead  jaundice  and  lead  emaciation  are 
the  primitive  effects  of  the  absorption  of  that  metal.  Graver 
and  more  dangerous  consequences  are  lead  colic,  lead  ar- 
thralgia, lead  paralysis,  which  may  come  on  after  one  or  more 
attacks  of  lead  colic,  soon  or  a  long  time  after  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  system  ;  and  lead  encephalopathy,  including  the 
delirious  forms,  comatose  forms,  convulsive  forms,  and  deliri- 
ous and  convulsive  forms.  An  analysis  of  an  encephalopathy 
subject,  by  Devergie,  shows  that  there  was  found  in  the 
stomach,  0.030  grammes  ;  lungs,  traces  only ;  kidneys,  8  oz, 
&  1  3  ,  there  were  0.002  of  a  gramme.  Gall-bladder,  and  bile, 
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0.00-4  of  a  gramme.  Urinary  bladder,  0.005  of  a  gramme  ; 
muscle  1  lb.,  there  were  0.026  grammes ;  blood,  7  oz.  0.050 
grammes  ;  teeth,  incrusting  matter,  2  grs.  0.001  of  a  gramme  ; 
faeces,  0.023  of  a  gramme.  The  quantity  in  the  intestines,  so 
far  as  ascertained,  was  enormous.  Todd,  in  his  remarks  on 
gout  and  rheumatism,  relates  the  case  of  a  house  painter  who 
died  in  King's  College  Hospital.  He  had  colic,  paralysis, 
and  cerebral  disturbance,  the  effect  of  lead.  On  autopsy, 
extensive  tuberculous  inflammation,  beginning  around  points, 
as  centres ;  in  many  of  these,  in  the  congestive  stage,  were 
minute  blackish  points  suspected  to  be  lead.  On  chemical 
examination,  lead  was  found  in  great  quantity  in  the  brain, 
and  in  still  larger  amount  in  the  lungs.  It  has  been  found  in 
the  brain  of  a  lead  epileptic  in  the  paralyzed  extensors  of 
the  hand,  and  in  the  liver  and  urine  of  lead  patients.  When 
it  is  diffused  so  extensively  in  all  the  vital  organs,  and  pro- 
duces such  great  and  serious  mischief,  who  but  the  reckless 
and  unscrupulous  would  continue  to  administer  it,  especially 
since  we  can  control  profuse  discharges  and  the  worst  forms 
of  hemorrhage  without  its  use. 

Arsenic,  also,  is  an  agent  which  Eclectics  dispense  with 
altogether,  on  account  of  its  highly  injurious  and  poisonous 
qualities.  Pereira  says,  that  so  powerful  a  poison  requires 
to  be  employed  with  great  caution,  and  to  have  its  effects 
carefully  and  attentively  watched,  for  it  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  proved  fatal  when  used  as  a  medicinal  agent. 
It  is  absorbed  and  permeates  every  part  of  the  body,  and  has 
been  found  in  post-mortem  examinations  in  the  lungs,  liver, 
heart,  and  brain.  On  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal  it 
produces  violent  irritation,  with  vomiting  and  purging,  which 
soon  leads  to  the  death  of  the  person,  if  the  poison  is  not 
quickly  removed  or  neutralized.  If  used  in  the  doses  in 
which  it  only  can  be  used,  it  soon  begets  a  dropsical  condi- 
tion of  the  body  (oedema  arsenicalis).  It  disorders  the  heart, 
as  indicated  by  anxiety  at  the  prsecordia,  and  quick,  irregular 
pulse ;  it  disorders  the  lungs,  as  known  by  the  local  pain, 
cough,  etc. ;  it  disorders  the  nervous  system,  as  indicated  by 
the  headache,  giddiness,  wandering  pain,  impaired  sensibility 
8 
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of  the  extremities,  and  delirium  and  coma  of  the  cerebral 
affection ;  and  the  feebleness  and  lassitude,  trembling  of  the 
limbs,  paralysis  and  tetanic  symptoms  of  the  true  spinal  or 
excito-motory  system.  It  is  equally  dangerous  when  em- 
ployed externally.  M.  ttoux,  the  celebrated  surgeon  of  Paris, 
lost  a  patient,  a  girl,  by  death,  whose  breast  he  had  ampu- 
tated for  scirrhus,  and  applied  to  the  raw  surface  an  .arsenical 
paste.  Desgranges  relates  the  case  of  a  girl,  who  rubbed  her 
bead  with  arsenical  ointment  for  vermin,  the  skin  being 
sound.  She  was  violently  poisoned,  the  bead  and  face  swel- 
ling and  being  covered  with  scabs.  She  had  bigli  fever,  de- 
lirium, and  vomiting,  distress  at  the  prsecordia,  but  ultimately 
recovered,  losing  her  hair.  It  has  been  recommended  and' 
has  been  used  in  intermittent  fever,  and  diseases  of  the  skin, 
but  there  are  other  antiperiodics  that  can  be  better  depended 
upon  in  all  conditions,  and  other  less  harmful  agents  that  can 
be  used  to  remove  cutaneous  diseases.  Quinine  and  its  com- 
binations, the  sulphate  of  cinchona,  and  other  preparations 
of  the  Peruvian  bark,  prunin,  cerasein,  gelseminum,  ferro- 
cyanide  of  iron,  capsicum,  etc.,  are  all  valuable  antiperiodic 
agents ;  while  the  phytolacca  dec.  stillingia  sylv.  sarsa- 
parilla,  iris  versicolor,  corydalis  form.,  iodide  of  potassium, 
syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  etc.,  have  a  well  established  reputa- 
tion in  the  latter  class  of  diseases. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  speaking  of  those  four 
poisonous  mineral  agents,  for  independent  of  other  cardinal 
principles,  we  are  known  and  distinguished  from  the  allopa- 
thic school  for  not  using  them. 

93  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


Diphtheria:  its  Causes  and  Treatment. 

BY  O.  E.   NEWTON,   M.  D. 

Diphtheria  is  a  zymotic  disease,  characterized  by  a  highly 
febrile  condition  of  the  body,  intensely  inflammatory  condi- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  fauces,  accom- 
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panied  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  pseudo-membranous 
exudation.  The  physician's  attention  is  called  to  what  is  term- 
ed a  sore  throat.  Upon  examination,  we  find  a  part,  or  the 
whole  lining  membrane  of  the  fauces  highly  congested,  with 
Diphtheritic  patches  dotted  over  the  entire  surface.  This  is 
a  specific  inflammatory  exudation,  characteristic  of  this  dis- 
ease, which,  when  removed,  leaves  the  surface  abraded,  and 
to  some  extent  ulcerated ;  and  there  may  be  below  this  a 
continuous  pseudo-membranous  organization,  which  may  be 
rapidly  filling  up  the  larynx  and  fauces.  Associated  with 
these  symptoms,  you  will  find  the  patient  generally  very 
restless,  and  suffering  very  much.  The  pain  seems  to  affect 
the  wdiole  system,  particularly  the  back  and  head.  The  in- 
tensity of  this  pain  I  have  looked  upon  as  an  indication  of 
the  probable  violence  of  the  attack.  I  believe  this  disease 
to  be  simply  the  result  of  a  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood, 
and  the  local  condition  of  the  throat,  the  effect  of  concen- 
tration of  this  poison,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  class 
and  order  of  diseases  as  scarlet-fever,  measles,  erysipelas, 
small-pox,  and  many  other  inflammatory  diseases,  —  they  ail 
depending  upon  a  poisoned  state  of  the  fluids,  but  variably 
developed  and  concentrated  by  modifying  circumstances 
incidental  to  the  law  which  gives  disease  its  particular  type 
or  location.  The  cause  of  this  abnormal  condition  of  the 
blood  is,  or  may  be,  attributable  to  one  condition  at  one 
time,  and  to  a  different  one  at  another.  But  most  frequently 
it  is  the  result  of  what  is  termed  a  cold,  or  when  the  system 
has  been  exposed  to  a  too  rapid  or  irregular  temperature, 
resulting  in  a  sudden  check  of  perspiration,  a  suppressed 
action  of  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  lungs  preventing  the  natural 
excretion  of  effete  matter  from  the  system.  The  fluids  are 
now  charged  with  this  poisonous  matter,  consequent  to  which 
follow  the  general  symptoms  associated  with  this  disease,  — 
fever,  general  aching  of  the  whole  system,  congestion  of  the 
whole  mucous  surfaces  of  the  throat,  diphtheritic  patches,  and 
perhaps  pseudo-membranous  organization.. 

Treatment. — Believing  Diphtheria  to  be  depending  wholly 
upon  a  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood,,  and  this  poisoned. 
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condition  to  be  a  sequel  to  an  obstruction  of  the  natural 
outlets  of  the  skin,  kidneys,  liver  and  lungs,  —  the  indications 
are :  —  , 

First,  to  restore  the  proper  functional  action  of  these 
organs ;  Secondly,  to  use  the  most  proper  antidote  to  this 
poisoned  condition  of  the  blood ;  at  the  same  time,  use 
remedies  most  appropriate  to  remove  the  effect  of  this  con- 
dition of  the  blood, — diphtheritic  patches,  congestion,  pseudo- 
membranous organization,  &c.  To  induce  a  healthy  action 
of  the  skin,  I  give  the  Diaphoretic  Powder,  one  or  two  grains 
every  one  or  two  hours,  in  an  infusion  of  asclepias  tuberosa 
and  napeta  cataria,  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  former  and 
one  of  the  latter.  To  remove  obstruction  of  the  liver,  1  give 
the  following  :  — 

ty.  Fl.  Ext.  Taraxaci, 

"    "    Leptandra?,  aa  1  ss. 

"    "    Podophylli,  3  iij. 

Aq.  menth.  pip.,  §  ss. 

Syr.  Simp.,  3  iij. 

M.  Dose — One  teaspoonful  every  two  hours,  until  the 
bowels  are  opened  freely.  I  also  prescribe  a  stimulating 
diuretic. 

J},.  Spts.  JEtheris  nit.,    3  iv. 
Potassae  nit.,  3  ij. 

Aquae  purse,  §  i. 

Syr.  Simp.,  §  ij. 

M.  Dose — One  teaspoonful  every  one  or  two  hours,  until 
the  kidneys  act  freely. 

Having  restored  the  above  organs  to  a  healthy  action, 
I  now  begin  with  strong  doses  of  chlorine,  associated  with 
active  tonics,  to  antidote  the  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood. 


I£ .  Tr.  ferri  chloridi,  3  iv. 

Quiniae  sulph.,  grs.  xx. 

Aquae  menth.  pip.,  §  iss. 

Syr.  Simp.,  3  iv. 


M.  Dose — One  teaspoonful  every  two  hours,  taken  in 
.a  little  water. 

1  continue  this  treatment  in  this  way,  until  the  mem- 
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branous  organization  is  broken  up,  and  the  diphtheritic 
ulceration  is  healed.  If  the  patient  is  very  bad,  I  use  a  gar- 
gle every  two  or  three  hours,  made  as  follows :  — 

I£ .  Potassae  chloratis,     3  i. 
Aquae  purae,  §  ij. 

If  the  mouth  cannot  be  opened  wide  enough  to  gargle 
the  throat,  I  use  — 

R^.  Potassae  chloratis  pulv., 

Sacch.  alb.,  "     aa  3  i. 

Place  about  one-third  of  a  teaspoonful  in  the  mouth,  and 
allow  it  to  dissolve  ;  to  be  repeated  every  one  or  two  hours. 
The  effect  of  this  treatment  has  been  very  favorable  in  my 
hands.  The  congestion  will  rapidly  become  less ;  the  diph- 
theritic patches  will  rapidly  disappear,  and  if  there  be  a 
pseudo-membranous  deposit,  it  will  be  desquamated  en  masse, 
leaving  the  whole  palatine  arch  perfectly  raw.  When  this 
change  takes  place  the  patient  is  at  once  relieved,  when 
the  remedial  means  may  be  reduced  to  one  half  the  quantity 
and  frequency  of  use.  The  indications  are  now  fulfilled, 
obstructions  removed,  and  the  poison  completely  eliminated 
from  the  blood.  The  congestion  having  disappeared,  and  the 
diphtheritic  patches  removed,  the  local  manifestations  pro- 
duced by  the  poison  have  healed.  The  therapeutical  effect 
of  the  treatment  is,  that  the  chlorine  antidotes  the  poison ; 
quinise  and  iron  promptly  sustain  the  system  against  the 
great  depression  incident  to  this  disease ;  the  potassae  and 
sugar  and  gargle  act  as  a  styptic  to  the  ulcers,  and  allay 
congestion,  and  the  escharotic  power  of  the  Tr.  ferri  chloridi 
desquamates  the  membrane.  In  addition,  I  would  recom- 
mend extraordinary  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
against  a  too-early  exposure  of  the  system,  which  may  pre- 
vent the  too  frequent  occurrence  or  liability  to  relapse ;  for, 
in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  disease,  except  cholera,  that  so 
weakens  the  system  -in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  as  does  this 
disease. 

Cincinnati,  0. 
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PEEI  SCOPE. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Poultices. — By  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.  D.    (British  Medical 
Journal,  May  12,  1866.) 

In  his  lectures  recently  delivered  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, Dr.  Richardson  made  the  following  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  poultices.  "The  application  of  moist  heat  in  the 
form  of  poultices  to  suppurating  parts  requires,  I  think, 
remodelling,  in  order  that  it  may  be  placed  on  a  true  scien- 
tific basis.  I  am  afraid  that  the  common  recommendation, 
4  You  must  put  on  a  poultice,'  is  too  often  among  us  all  an  easy 
way  of  doing  something  about  which  we  are  not  quite  sure, 
and  concerning  which  it  were  too  much  trouble  to  think  long. 
From  what  I  have  recently  observed,  I  fear  that  mischief  is 
often  done  by  a  poultice,  which  might  well  be  avoided.  The 
people  have  always  a  view  that  a  poultice  is  applied  to 
4  draw,'  as  they  say — a  term  in  truth  which,  though  very 
unsophisticated,  is  in  a  sense  a  good  term,  for  it  means  what 
it  says.  The  question  for  us  is,  whether  it  be  sound  practice 
to  carry  out  as  a  general  rule  the  '  drawing'  process,  either 
by  fomentation  or  by  poultice. 

"  When  a  part  is  disposed  to  suppurate,  the  first  step  in 
the  series  of  changes  is  an  increased  flow  of  blood  through 
the  capillary  surface,  followed  by  obstruction,  and  thereupon 
by  an  excess  of  sensible  heat  derived  from  the  friction  that 
is  set  up.  Then  follows  transudation  of  liquor  sanguinis  into 
the  connective  tissue,  and  its  transformation,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat,  into  what  is  called  purulent  fluid.  When  to 
the  part  in  this  state  we  apply  moist  heat,  we  quicken  sup- 
puration, mainly  by  upholding  the  temperature  :  at  the  same 
time,  we  secure  the  transference  of  water  from  the  moist 
surface  into  the  fluids  of  the  inflamed  part,  by  which  tension 
of  tissues  is  produced,  and  in  the  end  yielding  of  tissue  at 
the  weakest  point. 

"  When  the  suppurating  surface  is  circumscribed,  the 
rapid  induction  of  the  process  may  be  attended  with  little 
injury  ;  but  when  the  surface  is  large  and  when  the  exuded 
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fluid  is  thrown  into  loose  structures  where  it  can  burrow 
readily,  the  practice,  I  think,  cannot  be  good  to  extend  the 
mischief.  Hence,  in  the  treatment  of  carbuncle  and  phleg- 
monous erysipelas,  it  cannot,  I  opine,  be  sound  practice  in 
the  early  stage  to  apply  moist  heat.  Experience  also,  not  less 
than  principle,  warrants  this  conclusion.  In  cases  of  car- 
buncle, especially,  I  have  of  late  altogether  avoided  the  ap- 
plication of  moist  heat  in  the  early  stages ;  and,  I  feel 
assured,  with  good  results. 

"  But  when,  in  the  course  of  local  disease,  suppuration  is 
actively  established  and  is  naturally  circumscribed ;  when 
the  increased  temperature  of  the  part  has  fallen  to  or  below 
the  natural  temperature — then  the  value  of  moist  heat  comes 
on  with  full  force  ;  then  the  tension  which  is  exerted  deter- 
mines the  escape  of  fluid  at  the  weakest  point  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissue,  and,  when  the  fluid  escapes  or  is  liberated  by 
the  knife,  the  escape  for  a  long  period  is  aided  by  the  appli- 
cation of  moist  heat. 

"  The  continued  application  of  moist  heat  for  a  long  time 
after  the  escape  of  purulent  fluid  is  again,  I  conceive,  indif- 
ferent practice.  It  sustains  discharge  ;  it  sets  up  unhealthy 
decomposition  of  fluids  ;  it  produces  a  thickened,  soddened 
condition  of  skin,  most  favorable  to  the  production  of  sinus  ; 
and  it  retards  recovery.  When  a  surface  is  freely  open,  and 
suppurating,  dry  and  not  moist  heat  is  the  remedy.  We  are 
in  want  in  these  cases  of  a  simple  invention ;  we  require 
something  which  we  can  apply  as  readily  as  a  poultice, 
which  shall  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  part,  and  at  the 
same  time  take  up  moisture,  and  gently  desiccate,  without 
injuring  the  tissues." 


Solvent  Treatment  of  Urinary  Calculi. — By  William  Roberts,  M.  D.  (Medical 
Times  and  Gazette,  Mayt12,  1866.) 

Dr.  Roberts'  paper  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
The  demonstration  which  he  affords  of  the  possibility  of  dis- 
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solving  uric  acid  calculi  by  a  properly  pursued  and  regulated 
alkaline  treatment,-  constitutes  an  era  in  the  treatment  of 
these  affections.  We  may  state  that  we  have  obtained  un- 
mistakable success  in  the  treatment  of  uric  acid  renal  calculus 
by  the  large  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  he  recommends, 
and  this  after  the  carbonate  and  citrate  of  lithia  had  com- 
paratively failed  to  produce  alleviation  of  the  symptoms. 
Dr.  Roberts  has  shown  that  uric  acid  calculi  are  susceptible 
of  solution  out  of  the  body  by  the  action  of  alkaline  solutions 
of  the  salts  of  potash,  and  in  the  body  by  urine  rendered 
alkaline  by  the  same  salts  ;  that  the  requisite  alkalinity  of 
the  urine  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  administration  of  citrate, 
acetate,  or  bicarbonate  of  potash,  in  repeated  doses  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  grains  ;  that  this  method  of  treatment  holds 
out  a  prospect  of  success  in  vesical  uric  acid  calculi  which 
must  not  be  expected  from  the  injection  of  alkaline  solutions 
into  the  bladder.  With  regard  to  other  calculi,  he  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  oxalate  of  lime  calculi  are 
practically  insusceptible  to  acid  and  alkaline  solvents,  but 
that  phosphatic  calculi,  although  insusceptible  to  the  action 
of  alkaline  solvents,  offer  an  encouraging  prospect  for  the 
use  of  acid  injections  into  the  bladder. 


Treatment  of  Delirium  Tremens  by  Capsicum. 

A  case  of  delirium  tremens  treated  by  Dr.  Lyons  with 
capsicum,  is  related  in  the  Dublin  Med.  Press  and  Circular^ 
April  18,  1866.  A  drachm  dose  made  into  a  bolus  was  taken 
without  any  difficulty,  notwithstanding  that  some  slight 
burning  sensations  were  felt  in  the  mouth  and  throat  for  a 
time,  and  a  sense  of  diffused  warmth  through  the  stomach 
and  bowels  for  a  brief  period  subsequently.  In  less  than  one 
hour  after  the  bolus  was  taken  he  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep,  and 
some  three  or  four  hours  subsequently  awoke,  perfectly  calm, 
conscious,  and  convalescent. 

"  The  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Lyons,  in  the  use  of  this 
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drug,  fully  bear  out  the  experience  acquired  on  a  far  larger 
scale  of  observation  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  Melville 
Hospital  by  Dr.  Ki  linear,  Dr.  Lawson,  and  others  of  his  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  public  service  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  the  records4  of  the  Melville  Hospital,  not  less 
than  seventy  to  eighty  cases  are  reported  to  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  the  sole  use  of  this  drug,  in  single  or 
repeated  doses,  ranging  from  one  scruple  upwards.  No  gas- 
tric disturbance  or  other  unpleasant  symptom  has  been  at 
any  time  noticed. 

"  As  a  stimulant  of  great  and  immediate  efficacy,  Dr. 
Lyons  considers  that  its  action  may  be  explained  by  the 
direct  influence  it  exerts  upon  the  gastric  expansions  of  the 
vagi,  and  so  indirectly  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  centres.  The 
phenomena  of  the  disease  he  considers  to  point  to  a  double 
condition  of  stimulated  excitation  and  partial  paralysis  of 
distinct  and  perhaps  opposite  portions  of  the  nervous  system. 

"For  general  employment  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  as 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Lyons,  the  use  of  capsicum  offers  many 
advantages  over  either  opium  or  digitalis.  In  cases  of  re- 
current delirium  tremens  associated,  as  they  often  are,  at  a 
somewhat  advanced  period  of  life,  with  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart,  both  the  latter  drugs  are  very  distinctly  contra-in- 
dicated, and  their  use  has  not  infrequently  been  attended 
"vith  results  far  from  satisfactory,  even  when  free  from  fatal 
esult,  which  has  not  always  been  the  case." 


Chlorate  of  Quitiia. 

From  the  powerful  oxidizing  and  general  stimulating 
agency  of  chloric  acid,  and  the  influence  of  quinia  as  a 
nervine-tonic,  Dr.  Lyons  has  been  led  to  the  idea  of  combin- 
ing these  two  remedial  agents  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a 
febrifuge  medicine  of  great  potency.  Each  atom  of  the 
chlorate  will  provide,  it  may  be  expected,  five  available 
atoms  of  oxygen  from  the  chloric  acid,  chl.  05,  while  in  the 
perchloric  acid,  each  atom  contains  seven  of  oxygen,  chl.  07. 
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From  some  half-dozen  cases  in  which  he  has  as  yet  em- 
ployed this  drug,  including  scarlatina,  typhus,  the  diphthe- 
ritic case  above  mentioned,  and  low  forms  of  pneumonia,  Dr. 
Lyons  has  obtained  results  which  so  far  satisfy  him  of  its 
efficiency  and  utility,  and  he  invites  the  co-operation  of  his 
professional  brethren  in  testing  the  value  of  this  salt  of 
quinia  in  low  pyrexial  states. — Dublin  Med.  Press  and  Cir- 
cular, May  30,  1866. 


Anmihetic  Properties  of  the  Bichloride  of  Carbon. 

Dr.  Sansom,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Obstetrical  Society 
of  London  (Feb.  7,  1866),  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
new  anaesthetic  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  practitioners 
of  obstetrics.  Very  much  as  to  its  constitution  and  proper- 
ties had  yet  to  be  determined,  and  more  could  not  be 
attempted  at  present  than  the  presenting  to  the  Society  a  few 
scattered  hints  and  observations.  Dr.  Sansom  claimed  to  be 
the  first  to  describe  this  body  as  an  anaesthetic  in  his  book  on 
Chloroform,  published  in  May,  1865.  It  was  then  called 
tetrachloride  of  carbon ;  it  has  since  been  determined  to  be 
a  bichloride,  and  Sir  James  Simpson  has  suggested  for  it  the 
convenient  term  chlorocarbon.  The  fluid  possesses  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  chloroform ;  its  odor,  however,  is 
more  pleasant  and  less  pungent ;  its  density  is  slightly  greater, 
and  its  volatility  less.  It  takes  a  longer  time  to  induce  anaes- 
thesia. On  the  fourth  of  July,  1864,  the  author,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  John  Harley,  tried  the  effect  of  the  inhalation 
of  the  new  anaesthetic  upon  a  frog.  The  circulation  in  the 
web  of  the  foot  was  observed  by  the  microscope  throughout 
the  process.  It  was  seen  to  cause  a  considerable  amount  of 
irregular  muscular  action,  and  a  very  decided  contraction  of 
the  capillary  arteries.  A  state  of  torpor  was  then  induced 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but  reflex  action  was  not 
wholly  abolished.  Experiments  were  made  upon  dogs  and 
guinea-pigs.  In  these  there  was  considerable  muscular 
agitation  at  the  outset.    Deep  anaesthesia  was  slowly  pro- 
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duced,  but,  once  induced,  continued  very  profound  until 
death.  The  post-mortem  signs  were,  complete  collapse  of 
the  lungs  and  distension  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  so 
that  the  organ  assumed  a  globular  form.  The  sensations 
produced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  bichloride  of  carbon  are 
at  first  very  agreeable :  there  is  a  pleasant  sensation  of 
warmth,  and,  as  the  author  thought,  a  freedom  from  the 
vertigo  such  as  is  produced  by  chloroform.  Dr.  Sansom  has 
employed  it  in  cases  of  midwifery.  It  was  readily  inhaled  : 
it  mitigated  the  pains,  and  in  one  case  almost  completely 
abolished  them;  it  did  not  interfere  with  consciousness.  In 
reviewing  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  anaesthetics,  the  author 
considered  (1)  that  chlorocarbon  has  the  advantage  over 
chloroform  in  its  being  inhaled  with  greater  comfort ;  it  is 
not  susceptible  of  decomposition  with  the  formation  of  dele- 
terious chlorine  compounds  ;  and  its  cost  will  probably  be 
considerably  less.  Being  much  less  volatile  than  chloroform, 
it  will  probably  be  best  administered  by  pouring  it  upon  a 
sponge  wrung  out  in  hot  water.  (2)  It  is,  during  its  early 
stage  of  action,  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem. It  will  probably  be  especially  valuable  in  midwifery, 
for  it  abolishes  pain  without  affecting  consciousness,  and  its 
tendency  is  certainly  to  increase  muscular  action.  (3)  It  is 
not  advisable  to  induce  deep  narcotism  by  means  of  this 
agent.  Its  profound  effects  are  very  persistent,  and  it  is 
eliminated  from  the  system  slowly. — Med.  Times  and  Gas., 
March  24th,  1866. 


A  New  Remedy  in  Gonorrhoea — By  J.  S.  Prettyman,  M.  D.,  of  Milford,  Del. 

In  July,  1859,  while  narrowly  observing  the  effects  of  oil 
of  erigeron  administered  in  a  fearful  haemoptysis,  I  was  led 
to  suspect  that  it  would  prove  a  useful  remedy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gonorrhoea.  Acting  upon  this  presumption,  I  imme- 
diately commenced  giving  it  to  a  patient  then  under  my 
care,  in  whose  case  all  the  vaunted  specifics  had  most  signally 
failed.   He  improved  at  once,  and  was  speedily  cured.  Since 
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that  date  I  have  prescribed  it  in  about  fifty  cases,  with  unvary- 
ing success.  It  arrests  the  discharge  in  about  72  hours,  and 
effects  a  cure  in  from  six  to  eight  days.  I  do  not  recommend 
it  as  a  specific  in  all  cases,  but  design  merely  to  bring  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  profession  as  an  exceedingly  valuable  medi- 
cine in  this  disease.  Of  course  all  scientific  medical  practice 
is  based  upon  the  well-known  pathological  condition  of  the 
structures  involved,  and  this  is  our  unerring  guide.  When, 
in  recent  cases,  the  urethral  inflammation  is  severe,  my  plan 
is  to  precede  the  remedy  with  a  full  dose  of  some  active 
hydragogue.  A  good  formula  is:  Jfc. — Pulv.  senna,  ; 
pulv.  jalapa,  3j  ;  pulv.  aromaticus,  gr.  x.  M.  Add  a  gill  of 
boiling  water  and  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  and,  when  suffi- 
ciently cool,  agitate,  and  swallow  at  a  dose.  As  soon  as  this 
operates,  give  ten  drops  of  the  oil  on  sugar,  and  three  hours 
later  a  fall  dose  of  spts.  sether.  nit.  in  infus.  althea,  and  so  on 
every  three  hours  alternately  until  the  urethral  irritation  is 
allayed.  Then  leave  oft' the  latter,  and  continue  the  oil  until 
the  cure  is  complete.  If  the  case  is  not  recent,  or  there  is 
but  little  urethral  irritation,  the  oil  alone  is  sufficient. 

I  have  used  it  also  in  combination  with  copaiba  and  other 
articles,  and  found  such  preparations  to  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose, but  no  better  than  the  oil  alone. 

The  oil  which  I  use  is  reputed  to  be  that  of  the  Erigeron 
Canadense  ;  but  I  presume  that  from  the  Philadelphicum  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  for  this  purpose. — Hays'  Journal 
Medical  Science,  July,  1866. 


Relation  existing  between  the  Seme  of  Temperature,  the  Sense  of  Touch,  and  the 
Sense  of  Pain. 

The  following  interesting  case  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Spring  is 
almost  unique,  and  affords  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  think  the  sensations  of  temperature,  pain, 
and  pressure  are  conveyed  through  separate  channels,  or  are 
perceived  by  separate  centres.  The  patient  was  a  female, 
aged  sixty,  who  had  long  suffered  from  hypertrophy  of  the 
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heart,  dyspnoea,  and  persistent  bronchitis.  From  exposure 
to  cold  she  became  paralyzed,  though  without  loss  of  con- 
sciousness or  deviation  of  the  tongue  when  that  organ  was 
protruded.  The  entire  right  half  of  the  body,  including  the 
head,  became  insensible  to  temperature,  and  to  pain,  but 
there  was  no  loss  of  motor  power ;  the  muscular  power,  in 
fact,  as  measured  by  the  dynamometer,  being  somewhat 
increased  on  the  affected  side.  She  could  feel  the  slightest 
touch  on  the  ansesthesiated  (?)  side,  and,  when  the  eyes  were 
closed,  she  could  discover  and  pick  up  a  pin  from  the  floor. 
On  washing  the  hands  she  could  distinctly  perceive  the  shock 
and  movement  of  the  water  flowing  over  them,  but  was 
quite  unable  to  distinguish  whether  it  was  hot  or  cold.  In 
winter  she  could  only  perceive  the  temperature  with  the  left 
half  of  the  body,  and  the  same  when  standing  near  a  fire. 
The  normal  temperature  of  the  skin  on  the  affected  side  was 
maintained  in  every  part,  or  differed  only  to  the  extent  of  1° 
or  2°.  Neither  the  pricks  of  needles  or  strong  pinching  was 
perceived  in  the  slightest  degree.  She  suffered  from  neural- 
gia in  the  temporal  region  at  night.  In  consultation  with 
M.  Schwann,  the  author  ascertained  that  there  was  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  acuteness  of  the  patient's  perception  in  regard  to 
impressions  of  weight  and  of  contact.  The  hand  lying  prone 
on  a  table,  and  weighted  with  500  grammes,  readily  distin- 
guished the  addition  or  removal  of  two  or  three  grammes, 
and  when  weights  were  concealed  in  a  cloth,  and  the  amount 
estimated  alternately  by  the  two  arms,  no  difference  was 
remarked.  From  experiments  made  in  the  method  suggested 
by  Weber  for  determining  the  delicacy  of  touch  by  applying 
the  points  of  compasses,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  consid- 
erable diminution  of  acuteness  on  the  left,  or  healthy  side, 
but  a  still  more  marked  diminution  on  the  right  side.  On 
the  eighth  day  after  this  consultation  the  sensibility  to  pain 
returned,  under  the  form  of  a  painful  formication,  and  from 
this  time  every  object  appeared  hot  to  the  patient,  so  that 
she  was  unable  to  distinguish  ice  from  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  122°.  This  state  lasted  two  months,  when  death 
occurred  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 
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In  this  case  the  sense  of  variation  of  temperature,  instead 
of  being  associated  with  tactile  sensations,  followed  the  same 
course  as  the  sensations  of  pain,  disappearing  and  reappear- 
ing, though  modified  with  the  latter.  The  muscular  sense 
was  intact,  and  the  sense  of  touch  was  only  deteriorated  in 
regard  to  its  perception  of  distance.  The  cause  of  these 
abnormal  conditions  was  evidently  seated  in  the  nervous 
centres. — Ibid.,  from  Presse  Jferfleale,  186i,  No.  34. 


Sympathy  between  the  Ear  and  Larynx. 

Dr.  C.  Fox  draws  attention  to  the  sympathy  existing  be- 
tween the  auditory  canal  and  the  larynx.  He  sums  up  a 
very  elaborate  paper  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  The  sympathy  between  the  ear  and  the  larynx,  as  well 
as  the  stomach,  has  been  long  known,  although  the  majority 
of  recent  writers  seem  to  have  overlooked  it. 

"  2.  This  sympathy  is  not  manifested  in  every  individual, 
but  in  about  seventeen  per  cent.,  and  seems  to  depend  on  a 
state  of  hyperesthesia  of  the  nerve  which  supplies  the  audi- 
tory canal. 

"  3.  The  nerve  of  the  ear  concerned  in  the  production  of 
this  phenomenon  cannot  be  a  branch  of  the  vagus,  as  Rom- 
berg and  Toy nb ee  have  affirmed,  but  is  in  all  probability  a 
branch  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve. 

"4.  This  sympathy  is  an  example  of  a  reflected  or  sym- 
pathetic sensation,  in  which  the  connection  between  the 
nerves  concerned  takes  place  in  the  nervous  centre. 

"  5.  Cases  occasionally  occur  where  a  cough  is  solely 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  some  source  of  irritation  in 
the  auditory  canal. 

"  6.  The  explanation  of  the  sympathy  between  the  ear 
and  the  larnyx  enables  us  to  understand  the  mode  in  which 
pain  of  the  ear  becomes  occasionally  a  symptom  of  a  thoracic 
aneurism. 

"  One  of  my  chief  objects  in  bringing  before  the  notice  of 
ray  professional  brethren  this  sympathetic  connection  is  to 
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introduce  to  them  what  may  be  called  an  car-cough,  and  to 
strongly  advise  them  to  examine  the  auditory  canals  in  all 
cases  of  obstinate  cough,  where  none  of  the  more  frequent 
causes  of  this  symptom  can  be  discovered." — Hays  Journal 
Medical  Science,  July,  1866. 


Cholera,  as  witnessed  in  Cincinnati  in  1 8-49-50. — Extract  from  a  letter  to  the 
Cincinnati  Daily  Times.    By  0.  E.  Newton,  If.  D. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1849,  this  d'sease  made  its  appear- 
ance as  an  epidemic  in  this  city — seventeen  years  after  its 
first  appearance,  in  1S32. 

My  observations  proved  that  the  disease  made  its  appear- 
ance, in  almost  every  case,  in  one  of  four  conditions :  vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea,  cramping,  or  a  condition  of  collapse. 

Though  in  some  cases  the  first  symptom  was  extreme 
sinking,  followed  immediately  by  a  collapsed  state — owing  to 
the  very  rapid  progress  of  the  disease,  many  cases  running 
their  course,  through  all  the  different  stages,  in  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  hours.  The  general  failure  to  have  made  any 
preparation  against  the  disease,  the  limited  knowledge  of 
proper  nursing,  confusion,  and  fright,  waiting  for  a  physician, 
all  combined  to  make  the  fatality  very  great. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  disease  appeared  in  one  of  the 
four  stages  mentioned  ;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  symptoms 
of  each  stage  were  generally  mild  in  the  beginning,  dictated  to 
me  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  patient  to  obtain  from  his  physi- 
cian, with  full  instructions,  medicines  to  meet  the  first  indica- 
tions of  cholera  ;  that  it  was  not  only  to  their  interest,  but 
their  duty  to  procure  them,  as  the  delay  in  finding  the  phy- 
sician, and  procuring  the  medicines  afterward,  was  the  cause 
of  the  majority  of  the  deaths. 

Believing  that  the  first  symptoms  yielded  quite  as  readily 
in  the  beginning  as  they  would,  or  had,  when  associated  with 
other  diseases,  my  patrons  obtained  medicines  against  the 
different  stages  previously  named,  on  my  prescriptions,  with 
full  instructions. 
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FOR  VOMITING. 

Aq.  Mentb.  Pip. 

"    Menth.  Vir. 

"    Camphorao,     aa.  §j. 
Tinct.  Opii.  Camph.        3  ij. 

M.  Sig.  One  teaspoonful  every  5,  10,  or  15  minutes,  as  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  may  require,  with  directions  for  the  patient  to  lie  down  and  apply 
mustard  over  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

If  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  I  ordered  a  pill  to  be  used  of 
the  following : 

Pulv.  Gum  Catechu,  grs.  xx. 
"  "  Kino,  "  xv. 
"  "  Camphor,  "  vj. 
"  "  Opium,  "  it. 
"    Capsicum,         "  ij. 

M.  F.  Pill.  XV. 

One  pill  every  30  to  60  minutes,  as  the  severity  of  the  diarrhoea  may  indicate, 
and  apply  mustard,  as  for  vomiting.  If  there  be  much  thirst,  frequent  use  of 
small  pieces  of  ice. 

If  patient  was  seized  with  crampings  in  the  bowels  or 
limbs,  I  used 

Hunn's  Life  Drops,  3  ss. 
Tr.  Xanthoxyli  Frax.  5  ij. 
Opt.  Brandy,  3  vj. 

Syr.  Simp.  3  ij. 

M.  One  teaspoonful  every  10,  15,  or  20  minutes,  with  the  free  use  of  mus- 
tard applications  and  frictions  with  the  hand  or  dry  flannel,  and  placing  the  feet 
in  hot  mustard-water;  the  feet,  when  taken  out,  to  be  kept  warm  by  the  use  of 
bottles  filled  with  hot  water. 

As  a  result  of  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  there  was  not  a 
death  in  any  such  families,  in  the  year  of  1850.  When  call- 
ed, I  had  to  give  but  few  directions,  as  the  case  was  already 
under  control. 

In  contrast  to  this  treatment  was  that  practised  by 
others,  —  the  writing  of  prescriptions  and  sending  for  the 
medicines,  owing  to  the  delay  of  waiting  for  the  physician, 
and  particularly  the  consequence  of  waiting  for  the  medi- 
cines after  the  physician  had  called,  to  often  furnish  treat- 
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ment  not  adapted  to  the  case,  as  the  medicines  were  con- 
stantly one  stage  behind  the  condition  of  the  patient.  That 
is,  when  the  medicine  was  ready  against  vomiting,  and  the 
physician  now  gone,  the  patient  is  perhaps  in  a  stage  of 
purging,  when  the  physician  is  again  called,  and  prescription 
made  against  purging,  and  the  medicine  is  again,  with  much 
delay,  obtained — the  patient  was  now  cramping.  Stimulants 
now  being  required,  the  same  delay  is  met  with ;  when  ob- 
tained, it  is  too  late.  Having  received  no  remedy  adapted 
to  the  condition,  the  medicines  were  always  one  stage  be- 
hind the  disease. 


EDITOKIAL. 


The  Board  of  Health. 

This  body,  created  as  it  was  in  total  disregard  of  the  convictions, 
remonstrances,  and  appeals  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  and  of 
the  legitimate  claims  of  the  Eclectic  and  Homoeopathic  schools  of  medi- 
cine by  Governor  Fenton,  has  proved  to  be  what  every  enlightened,  un- 
prejudiced, honest  man  knew  it  would  be,  in  the  character  of  its  profes- 
sional management.  In  regard  to  its  rules,  supposed  to  be  made  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  health,  its  professional  members  and 
advocates  openly  boast  of  their  intention  from  the  outset,  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  cholera,  and 
in  the  management  of  cholera  Hospitals,  as  could  not  with  any  regard 
for  professional  and  self-respect  be  complied  with  by  the  practitioners 
of  the  Eclectic  and  Homoeopathic  schools.  Tricky,  inefficient, 
illiberal,  tyrannical,  and  contemptible  as  this  boasted,  indefensible 
policy  is,  it  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  leaders  of  the  Allopathic 
school  of  medicine  everywhere,  when  in  power. 

The  professional  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health  were  con- 
cocted and  brewed  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  long  before 
the  Board  of  Health  was  created,  and  every  argument,  artifice,  and 
trick  was  used  to  persuade  Governor  Fenton,  through  the  Citizens' 
Association,  containing  many  medical  men  among  its  members,  which 
was  made  a  useful  cats-paw  for  these  scheming,  political  Allopa- 
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thic  doctors,  to  aid  in  impressing  upon  his  excellency  the  idea 
of  their  immense  political  consequence  and  power,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  professional  part  of  the  Board  composed 
exclusively  of  allopathic  physicians  in  order  to  have  a  "  united  Board," 
as  no  "I  am  holier  than  thou"  Allopathic  practitioner  could  for 
a  moment  think  of  meeting  in  a  Board  composed  of  members  selected 
from  different  schools  of  medicine.  This  reasoning  proved 
successful,  and  Gov.  Fenton  to-day  knows  that  in  following 
it,  he  committed  the  gravest  mistake  of  his  official  life ;  and  he 
knew  he  had  made  this  mistake  before  the  Board  was  created, 
but  not  until  he  was  fettered  by  pledges  obtained  from  him  by  mis- 
representation, unscrupulously  pressed  upon  him  by  the  professional 
leaders,  who  now  glory  in  a  success  thus  dishonorably  won.  This 
reasoning  about  divided  councils  in  the  Board  has  always  been  used 
by  tyrants  and  unscrupulous  demagogues  who  had  their  own  ends  to 
serve  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  The  people  had  and  have  a 
right  to  representation  in  the  Board  of  Health  in  some  fair  ratio  of 
numbers,  respectability,  wealth,  influence,  conviction  and  profes- 
sional right,  and  no  just  and  honorable  man  will  pretend  to  deny 
this  right.  More  than  half  of  the  tax-paying  citizens  of  New 
York  City,  Brooklyn,  and  the  State  of  New  York,  who  pay  their 
own  doctors'  bills,  employ  Eclectic  or  Homoeopathic  physicians,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  admit  mineral,  poisoning  and  blood-letting 
Allopathic  doctors  to  take  charge  of  themselves  or  their  "  loved 
ones  at  home,"  when  the  Angel  of  Death  hovers  near  by  the  couch 
of  sickness  and  pain. 

The  result  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  since  the  Board  was  cre- 
ated, upon  the  "  iron-bedstead"  plan  not  to  be  deviated  from,  promul- 
gated by  the  professional  members  of  the  Board,  headed  by  Dr. 
Willard  Parker,  has  been  a  mortality  of  eight  out  of  every  ten  cases 
treated,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  as  the  plan  is  at  variance  with 
all  sound  experience,  awl  w%s  adopted  more  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting Eclectic  and  Homceopathic  physicians  from  participating 
in  the  treatment  of  cholera  patients  in  the  public  hospitals,  than  for 
the  cure  of  the  victims  of  this  terrible  disease. 

The  wise  plan  of  organization  for  a  Board  of  Health  undoubtedly 
is,  to  select  a  body  of  high-toned,  representative,  wow-professional  men 
of  liberal  opinions,  sound  judgment  and  first-rate  business  capacity 
and  habits,  who  would  be  wholly  free  from  all  small  trickery  and  pro- 
fessional charlatanism.    Such  a  Board  would  be  free  to  perform  its 
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work  and  ask  the  co-operation  of  all  schools  of  medicine  and  to  avail 
itself  of  every  valuable  suggestion,  and  could  intelligently  compare 
the  merits  and  practical  results  of  the  various  methods  of  practice 
introduced  by  different  practitioners  and  schools,  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  settle  upon  some  sensible  and  efficient  plan  of  treatment,  based 
upon  all  of  the  facts  and  experience  gathered  from  all  authoritative 
sources.  In  1849  Cincinnati  was  cursed  with  a  Board  of  Health 
composed  of  Allopathic  physicians.  The  tyranny,  pretension  and  in- 
efficiency of  its  members  became  so  notorious  and  outrageous,  that 
the  people  of  the  city  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  forced  the  City 
Council  to  dissolve  the  Board  "  vi  et  armis  "  and  create  a  non-pro- 
fessional Board,  who  divided  the  city  into  districts,  and  established 
hospitals  under  the  exclusive  care  of  Eclectic  and  Allopathic  prac- 
titioners, and  were  thus  enabled  to  judge  of  the  comparative  effi- 
ciency of  the  radically  different  methods  of  treatment  adopted. 

The  mortality  in  the  Allopathic  hospital  was  over  sixty  per 
cent.,  while  in  the  Eclectic  hospital  it  was  only  twenty-four  per  cent., 
and  in  private  practice  only  four  and  one-fourth  per  cent.,  and  we 
now  assure  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  public  that  the  Eclectic 
practitioners  of  this  city  and  Brooklyn  are  prepared  to  show  equally 
favorable  statistics  under  equally  favorable  circumstances,  and  chal- 
lenge the  Board  to  fulfil  G-overnor  Fenton's  promise  made  to  us  per- 
sonally that  the  Eclectics  should  have  a  hospital  exclusively  under 
their  own  control  for  the  treatment  of  cholera  patients,  in  their 
own  way,  under  the  authority  and  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Health. 


Medical  Pees. 

The  public  are  generally  backward  in  paying  physicians  for  their 
services.  There  are  no  other  class  of  men  who  are  expected  to  give 
their  time  and  labor  without  regard  to  compensation.  Every  other 
person  is  paid  upon  the  presentation  of  his  bill ;  but  the  medical 
man,  who  has  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  medical  science,  and  who  has  to  face  all  kinds  of  weather, 
and  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  minister  to  the 
"  ailments  of  flesh,"  and  on  whose  skill  so  much  depends — he  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prolong  life  at  the  expense  of  his  own  health  and  com- 
fort— is  put  off  from  time  to  time,  as  though  he,  unlike  other  men,. 
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never  needed  money.  Patients  seem  to  forget  that  physicians  de- 
pend on  their  profession  for  a  living ;  that  they  pay  house  and  office 
rent,  coal,  gas,  water  and  market  bills  as  other  people ;  the  stable- 
man, the  bookseller,  the  merchant,  the  druggist,  the  tailor,  all  have 
claims  on  the  medical  men,  and  that,  as  from  others,  they  expect 
their  pay.  In  fact  there  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  mistaken  idea  pre- 
valent, upon  this  subject.  The  practice  of  medicine  is  regarded  as  a 
work  of  charity  and  not  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  Physician 
who  would  succeed  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  divest  the  mind  of  his 
patrons  of  this  erroneous  view  of  the  character  of  his  profession,  and 
give  them  to  understand  that  he  practices  his  profession  solely  for  the 
money  it  produces,  and  that  the  better  they  pay,  the  less  mental 
labor  he  will  have  to  perform,  which  will  enable  him  to  devote  much 
more  time  and  consideration  to  each  patient. 

The  public  have  no  more  right  to  call  upon  a  Physician  or  Sur- 
geon and  demand  his  services,  without  paying  for  them,  than  they 
have  to  call  at  one  of  our  fashionable  dry  goods  stores  and  order  the 
proprietor  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  public,  by  a  distribution  of 
his  goods,  without  their  having  been  paid  for.  Patients  are  always 
grateful  when  first  relieved,  but  when  a  twelvemonth  of  health  has 
intervened,  they  forget  the  services  of  him  who  was  instrumental  in 
restoring  that  health. 


A  "Word  in  Season. 

The  necessity  for  exercising  the  most  careful  scrutiny  in  exam- 
ining and  ascertaining  the  status  and  character  of  all  who  apply  for 
membership  in  our  various  State  and  District  Eclectic  Medical  So- 
cieties— can  hardly  be  Over-estimated.  It  will  always  prove  much 
more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  an  undesirable  member,  and  the  conse- 
quences attending  his  admission,  than  it  would  be  to  prevent  his  ad- 
mission in  the  outset.  Therefore,  we  would  urge  upon  all  engaged 
in  organizing  these  societies  and  in  filling  up  their  rolls  of  member- 
ship to  be  exceedingly  discreet  and  wise  in  all  they  do  in  this  vital 
matter. 

The  rules  and  tests  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Eclectic 
Medical  Society,  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  secure  this  result,  and 
we  shall  be  most  happy  at  all  times  to  furnish  any  Society  with  a 
•copy  of  these  excellent  rules,  also  any  other  information  that  we 
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may  have  that  may  be  deemed  of  use  to  our  Eclectic  brethren  and 
friends. 

No  mean  or  petty  spirit  should  be  exercised  in  making  discrim- 
inations ;  but  the  most  manly,  generous,  and  non-exclusive  feelings 
should  prevail.  Admit  a  man  if  he  has  the  right  and  can  present  a 
trustworthy  record. 

Years  of  intelligently  directed  and  continued  effort  will  enable 
us  to  roll  up  a  mountain  from  the  smallest  beginnings.  With  our 
present  growth  as  a  starting  point,  we  shall  by  diligence  soon  pile 
"  Pelion  on  Ossa,"  and  none  can  prevent  or  pull  us  down. 


Professional. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  received  too  little  practical  attention. 
The  interference  of  physicians  with  each  other's  patients  has  al- 
ways been  productive  of  more  embittered  feelings  than  any  other 
one  cause.  The  remark  applies  alike  to  all  schools  of  practice,  and 
it  is  wrong  wherever  it  may  exist.  The  public,  caring  but  little  for 
these  peculiar  views,  often  repeat  from  one  physician  to  another  their 
respective  opinions  of  each,  and  not  unfrequently  in  a  very  unfair 
way,  thus  leaving  a  wrong  impression  where  no  injury  was  intended. 

There  are  men  in  all  professions  who  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in 
misrepresenting — trying  to  push  others  down  in  order  to  build  them- 
selves up.  No  gentleman  will,  knowingly,  interfere  with  another 
physician's  business.  We  have  no  right  to  seek  the  patronage  of  the 
patient  of  another.  If  a  patient,  however,  of  another  seeks  our 
services,  then  it  is  our  duty  to  serve  him.  If  this  rule  was  strenu- 
ously observed,  there  would  be  fewer  alienations  among  medical  men. 
Every  possible  means  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  keep  up  and 
maintain  the  greatest  harmony  and  good  feeling  among  the  members 
of  the  Medical  Profession. 


The  Decker  Pianos. 

The  reputation  of  these  beautiful  instruments  is  deservedly  high 
for  all  kinds  of  excellence — the  materials  used  ;  the  graceful  design 
and  finish  of  every  part;  the  solidity,  perfection  and  durability  of 
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workmanship;  the  admirable  adjustment  of  all  details,  and  for  an 
exquisite  rounded  sweetness  of  tone ;  and  the  proper  relation  of  every 
part  of  the  scale  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  uniformity,  delicacy, 
brilliancy,  and  power  united  with  the  most  desirable  touch.  The 
Decker  Piano  Fortes  belong  to  the  very  highest  class  of  square 
pianos,  and  no  one  purchasing  an  instrument  from  the  trustworthy 
and  gentlemanly  firm  of  Decker  Bros.,  need  have  any  fears  in  regard 
to  its  character.  Within  our  knowledge  nothing  better  can  be  found, 
and  but  few  at  all  equal  in  all  desirable  qualities. 

The  piano  having  become  so  generally  a  part  of  modern  house- 
hold economy  in  this  country,  it  becomes  a  proper  and  interesting 
subject  for  consideration  by  the  observant,  thoughtful,  and  intelli- 
gent physician.  The  influence  it  exerts  is  great,  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  medium  of  introducing  harmony  and  melody  into  thousands  of 
homes ;  bringing  soothing  and  peace  to  the  wearied  and  suffering  in 
body  and  mind,  while  adding  an  atmosphere  of  harmony  more  potent 
to  calm  discordant  mental  and  moral  elements  than  can  be  found  in 
any  other  single  cause.  The  physician  who  fails  to  avail  himself  of 
its  power  to  assist  him  in  preserving  health,  and  correcting  distorted 
mental  conditions,  falls  far  short  of  the  high  standard  demanded  by 
the  most  enlightened  Eclecticism  in  medical  practice.  We  have  for 
many  years  availed  ourself  of  music  to  produce  some  of  the  most 
delicate  and  beneficial  effects  upon  morbid  mental  conditions  with 
the  most  gratifying  success. 

Music  is  medicine  to  the  mind  diseased,  and  through  the  piano 
may  be  made  the  medium  of  consolation  and  rest  to  thousands  of 
tortured  sufferers  from  shattered  nerves. 

Cholera  Mortality  under  the  "  Rule." 

We  find  the  following  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Health  in  the  city  papers  of  June  2d,  1866. 

HOMOEOPATHIC  TREATMENT  OF  THE  DISEASE  PREVENTED. 

In  reporting  these  rules  to  the  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  Smith  says  : 

"  I  have  been  waited  upon  by  a  representative  of  the  Homoeopathic 
County  Medical  Society,  to  whom  I  explained  the  regulations  that 
would  be  adopted  in  the  medical  and  general  management  of  the 
hospital.  I  have  not  since  had  any  communication  from  that  society." 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  rules  have  been  adopted  with  the 
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intention  of  keeping  homoeopathic  physicians  out  of  the  Cholera 
Hospitals,  but  it  was  well  known  when  they  were  written  that  they 
would  have  that  effect.  All  physicians  are  compelled  to  practice  by 
the  same  rule,  and  those  who  cannot  practice  by  this  rule  are  neces- 
sarily excluded." 

May  we  now  ask  the  Medical  Gentlemen  of  the  Board,  Drs.  Parker, 
Stone,  and  Crane,  if  those  cases  of  cholera  which  they  report  as 
having  taken  place  at  Ward's  Island,  where  out  of  31  cases  27 
died,  were  treated  according  to  "  the  rules  "  established  by  the  Board 
of  Health  through  Dr.  Smith  ? 

The  whole  statistical  subject  at  this  time  is  so  managed  as  to  keep 
the  public  completely  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  amount  of  cholera,  and 
its  mortality  in  the  city,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  report  of  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Health  as  found  in  the  city  papers  of  July  the 
17th,  1866. 

THE  LARGELY  INCREASED  MORTALITY. 

We  learn  from  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  that  during  the 
week  ending  at  2  p.  m.  Saturday,  July  14,  827  deaths  occurred  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  being  an  increase  of  334  as  compared  with 
the  previous  week.  The  details' of  this  increase  are  not  yet  known, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  44  cases  of  sunstroke,  the  excessive 
mortality  of  the  past  week  is  chargeable  to  diarrhoeal  diseases. 


Sunstroke   44 

Effects  of  heat   11 

Congestion  of  brain   34 

Convulsions   62 

Marasmus   43 

Total  deaths  


Hydrocephalus   24 

Phthisis   69 

Diarrhoeal  diseases  249 

Deaths  from  other  causes.* . .  303 


827 


The  mortality  of  the  week  ending  July  7  was  equivalent  to  an 
annual  death-rate  of  35.98  to  the  1,000  inhabitants ;  that  of  the  week 
ending  on  the  14th  was  equivalent  to  an  annual  death-rate  of  59.20 
to  the  1,000. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  list  only  11  cases  of  cholera  are  reported, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  appears  that  there  are  303  deaths  unac- 
counted for.  We  must  insist  that  inasmuch  as  the  allopathic 
Physicians  have  this  whole  matter  under  their  exclusive  control, 
it  is  their  duty  to  make  a  fair  showing  of  the  extent  of  the  mortality, 
and  the  causes  of  the  same.  If  they  cut  off  all  means  by  which  the 
community  can  learn  the  superior  success  of  the  eclectic  practice  of 
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Medicine  over  their  own,  as  they  have  done,  it  can  be  ascribed  to  no 
other  motive  than  to  cover  up  their  unfortunate  success  in  general, 
as  compared  with  other  schools  of  Medicine. 

To  prove  that  air,  water,  and  food,  if  allowed  to  the  sick,  are  better 
than  allopathic  Medicine  administered  in  Bellevue  Hospital  under 
the  leading  men  of  that  school,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  from 
Dr.  Willard  Parker's  remarks  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
reported  in  the  Tribune  of  June  2d,  1866. 

"  Ship-fever  and  cholera  are  very  similar  in  their  mode  of  propaga- 
tion. I  remember  when  Bellevue  Hospital  was  crowded  with  this 
disease.  The  beds  were  full,  the  floors  were  covered,  and  when  we 
went  into  the  building  in  the  morning  we  could  not  get  along  with- 
out stepping  over  their  dead  bodies.  When  we  could  do  nothing  else 
we  concluded  to  put  up  some  tents  in  the  open  air,  and  let  the  poor 
fellows  take  their  chances  there.  Every  one  of  them  recovered.  In 
another  instance  a  ship  drifted  ashore  in  the  North  River  with  84 
cases  on  board.  They  were  taken  out  upon  the  bank,  and  they 
recovered." 

How  very  fortunate  it  was  for  these  poor  sufferers  that,  after  the 
Medical  Staff  of  Bellevue  Hospital  admitted  that  they  could  do 
nothing  more  for  them,  they  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  enjoying 
the  blessings  which  nature  has  provided  for  mankiud,  air,  water,  and 
food,  unmixed  with  allopathic  medicine  !  Notwithstanding  this  frank 
and  candid  confession  of  Dr.  Parker  as  one  of  the  Staff  of  Bellevue 
Hospital,  the  managers  of  this  Institution  publish  in  their  annual 
catalogue  that  "  Eclectic  and  Homoeopathic  schools  are  not  recognized 
by  them."  And  no  doubt  if  the  laws  of  the  State  did  not  place  all 
medical  students  upon  equal  privileges  in  all  the  Hospitals  of  New 
York,  they  would  exclude  students  of  other  Colleges  ;  fortunately, 
however,  they  are  rendered  incapable  of  carrying  out  any  such  sel- 
fish acts. 


REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Physiology  of  Man  :  designed  to  represent  the  existing  state 
of  Physiological  Science,  as  applied  to  the  Functions  of  the 
Human  Body.  By  Austin  Flint,  Je.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology and  Microscopy  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  etc. 
Introduction:  The  Blood;  Circulation;  Respiration.  New  York, 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1866. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  Human  Physiology,  to  be  issued 

yearly,  is  before  us,  and  invites  us  to  candid  perusal  as  well  as  criticism. 
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The  style  and  order  of  the  work  are  somewhat  novel,  but  yet  we  think 
they  constitute  one  of  its  peculiar  merits,  and  adapt  it  particularly  to  a 
student's  use.  The  subject  of  every  section  is  designated,  and  then 
treated  of  without  investing  it  with  a  tiresome  and  unnecessary  amount 
of  verbiage.  The  descriptive  matter  is  exhaustive  without  being  too 
prolix,  and  the  author  as  much  as  possible  gives  the  result  of  his  own 
observation  and  experiments,  as  far  as  they  conform  to  those  of  other 
physiologists  in  establishing  any  obscure  point.  Thus  the  student  is  able 
to  discern  at  least  what  the  author's  conclusions  are,  which  can  hardly 
be  said  concerning  those  whose  works  are  made  up  merely  of  elaborate 
quotations  from  other  writers. 

In  the  introduction  he  has  devoted  a  considerable  space  to  physiologi- 
cal chemistry,  which  certainly  is  in  some  respect  inseparable  from  Physi- 
ology. He  gives  a  brief  yet  quite  comprehensive  review  of  the  vital 
properties  of  organized  structure — Proximate  principles — Inorganic  prin- 
ciples— Organic  non-nitrogenized  principles,  and  Organic  nitrogenized 
principles,  while  a  consideration  of  the  excrementitious  proximate  princi- 
ple, being  exclusively  connected  with  excretion,  has  been  deferred  until 
the  consideration  of  that  function. 

Physiological  anatomy  has  also  received  his  special  attention,  as  each 
organ  or  part  U  described.  The  consideration  of  the  blood,  circulation, 
respiration,  occupy  the  rest  of  the  volume.  Of  nutrition  he  says,  "It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  nutrition  the  tissues  are  active ;  electing, 
appropriating  and  modifying  material  which  is  simply  furnished  by  the 
blood;  and  as  the  real  vital  force  which  governs  these  processes  resides  in 
the  tissues,  tendencies  of  the  system,  such  as  the  tubercular,  scrofulous, 
or  cancerous  diathesis,  which  lead  to  disordered  nutrition,  must  have  their 
seat  in  the  solids  and  not  in  the  circulating  fluids.  The  first  cause  of 
these  conditions  may  lie  in  a  disordered  state  of  the  blood,  from  bad 
nourishment,  from  the  introduction  of  poisons,  such  as  malaria,  or  the 
emanations  from  persons  affected  with  contagious  diseases,  and  under  some 
circumstances,  the  elimination  of  those  poisoDs  may  be  effected  through 
the  blood ;  but  when  they  exist  in  the  blood,  they  either  become  fixed 
in  the  system,  or  are  thrown  off.  We  must  regard  most  of  the  morbid 
actions  which  are  dependent  on  diathesis,  as  the  result  of  a  vice  in  the 
tissue  itself,  not  the  blood  with  which  it  is  supplied.  It  is  none  the  less 
essential  to  health,  however,  that  the  blood  should  have  its  proper  con- 
stitution." The  author  thus  clearly  enunciates  what  we  have  always 
conceived  to  be  the  true  theory  with  regard  to  cancerous  and  analogous 
diseases ;  the  germ  of  incipient  cancer,  whether  it  arise  from  a  changed 
element  of  the  blood  deposited  in  the  tissues,  or  an  unnatural  and  dis- 
torted cell  growth  of  these  tissues,  is  a  local  malformation  and  not 
general  until,  in  the  process  of  change,  it  affects  other  structures  through 
the  medium  of  the  fluids  circulating  through  them.  The  following  are 
given,  as  the  most  rational  views  with  regard  to  the  development  and 
nutrition  of  the  blood  corpuscles : 

"  1.  At  their  first  app  arance  in  the  ovum,  they  are  formed  by  no 
special  organs,  for  no  special  organs  exist  at  that  time,  but  appear  by 
genesis  in  the  sanguineous  blastema. 

"  2.  When  fully  formed,  they  are  regularly  organized  anatomical  ele- 
ments, subject  to  the  same  laws  of  gradual  molecular  waste  and  repair  as 
any  of  the  tissues. 

"  3.  They  are  generated  de  novo  in  the  adult,  when  diminished  in  quan- 
tity by  hemorrhage  or  otherwise,  and  under  these  circumstances  they  are 
probably  formed  in  the  liquor  sanguinis  by  the  same  process  by  which 
they  take  their  origin  in  the  ovum." 
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Concerning  their  function  he  says :  "  They  are  respiratory  organs ; 
taking  up  the  greater  part  of  the  oxygen  which  is  absorbed  by  the  blood 
in  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  and  conveying  it  to  the  tissues,  where  it 
is  given  up,  and  its  place  supplied  by  carbonic  acid."  Of  the  buffy  coat 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said  by  authors,  he  thus  writes  :  u  The  buffed 
and  cupped  appearance  of  the  clot  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  an  in- 
flammatory condition  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  inasmuch  as  the  quantity 
of  fibrin  is  generally  increased  in  inflammation,  and  the  greater  the  quan- 
tity of  fibrin,  the  more  rapid  is  the  gravitation  of  the  red  corpuscles. 
Though  this  frequently  presents  itself  in  the  blood  drawn  in  inflammations, 
it  is  by  no  means  pathognomonic  of  this  condition,  and  is  liable  to  occur 
whenever  coagulation  is  slow,  or  retarded  by  artificial  means."  Our 
readers  can  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  whether  it  would  be  safe  to 
bleed,  because  of  a  buffed  condition  of  the  blood.  In  the  portion  of  the 
work  devoted  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  after  giving  credit,  for  its 
discovery,  to  those  to  whom  it  is  due,  he  gives  the  physiological  anatomy 
of  the  heart,  and  then  speaking  of  the  movements  of  that  organ,  gives 
his  opinion  and  experiments  concerning  the  shortening  and  lengthening  of 
the  ventricles,  and  the  protrusion  of  the  point. 

"  A  large  Newfoundland  pup,  about  nine  months  old,  was  poisoned  with 
woorara,  artificial  respiration  was  kept  up  and  the  heart  exposed.  After 
showing  the  protrusion  of  the  point,  and  the  apparent  elongation  while 
in  the  chest,  the  organ  was  rapidly  removed,  placed  upon  the  table,  and 
confined  by  two  long  needles,  passed  through  the  base  and  pinning  it  to 
the  wood.  It  contracted  for  one  or  two  minutes;  and  at  each  systole  the 
ventricles  were  manifestly  shortened.  The  point  was  then  placed  against 
nn  upright,  and  it  receded  with  each  systole  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch." 
The  same  phenomena  were  noticed  in  another  experiment  performed  on 
a  dog,  in  a  similar  manner.  Very  good  plates  are  introduced  represen- 
ting "  the  Cardiographe  of  Marey,"  for  registering  the  impulses  of  the 
heart,  and  a  Sphygmograph  by  which  a  definite  knowledge  may  be  ob- 
tained on  paper  of  the  physiological  character  of  the  pulse  and  its  modifi- 
cations in  certain  diseases.  Also,  a  haemadynamometer  and  cardiometer, 
&c.  Concerning  the  capillary  circulation,  he  thus  remarks  of  the 
arterioles  :  "  These  little  vessels  are  endowed  to  an  eminent  degree  with 
contractility,  and  by  the  contractions  and  relaxations  of  their  muscular 
walls,  regulate  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  capillaries  of  individual  parts. 
Their  action  is  competent  to  produce  all  the  variations  which  are  observed 
in  the  capillary  circulation.  Some  physiologists  seem  to  look  to  unusual 
and  striking  causes,  as  operating  to  produce  the  circulation  through  the 
capillary  structure,  such  as  capillary  attraction  and  the  chemical  attraction 
of  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  and  leave  out  of  the  consideration  the  function 
of  the  arterioles,  the  abundance  of  whose  muscular  tissue  seems  to  point 
them  out,  as  filling  some  important  part  in  the  circulation.  Although  he 
does  not  go  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  of  inflammation,  but 
merely  speaks  of  it  incidentally,  he  makes  a  remark  that  is  worthy  of 
particular  notice,  as  it  shows  that  the  doctrine  which  we  have  always 
taught,  as  the  true  one  of  inflammation,  that  it  is  a  curative  process  which 
should  be  encouraged,  is  at  last  being  recognized  by  the  most  enlightened 
of  the  Allopathic  school.  He  says  :  "  The  process  of  inflammation  is  by 
no  means  completely  understood,  but  it  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  a  modification  of  nutrition,  in  a  way  that  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  of." 
The  part  devoted  to  respiration  is  thoroughly  up  to  the  rest  of  the  work, 
both  in  the  descriptive  matter  and  in  the  interest  and  completeness  of  the 
experiments.  This  volume  contains  502  pages  and  is  well  bound  ;  the  type 
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is  excellent,  and  printed  on  fine  yellow-tinted  paper,  and  is  altogether  a 
very  creditable  production.  We  can  commend  it  to  the  careful  perusal 
and  study  of  every  one. 

We  have  before  us  A  Complete  CnART  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Human 
Body.  By  Geo.  K.  Bagley,  M.  D.  Chelsea,  Vt. 
This  really  beautiful  Chart  gives  us  the  region,  name,  origin,  insertion 
and  physiological  me  of  every  muscle  of  the  body.  It  will  prove  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  the  student  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  will  be 
valuable  as  a  work  of  reference  to  the  general  practitioner  who  wishes  to 
refresh  his  memory  on  points  connected  with  the  Anatomy  of  the  Mus- 
cles.   Price  50  cents. 

An  Eclectic  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.  By  W.  Byed 
Powell,  M.  D.  and  Bobeet  S.  Newton,  M.  D. 

A  new  edition  of  this  work,  comprising  610  pp.,  is  now  in  press  and  will 
be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  1st  of  September.  The  revisions  and  altera- 
tions of  this  work  will  be  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and  we  can 
confidently  say  that  this  work  will  supply  a  very  large  demand  and  a 
field  of  practical  usefulness  not  occupied  by  any  other  work. 

The  work  is  arranged  in  the  following  order  : 

BOOK    I  . 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  PARENTS  AND  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

Chapter      I. — Parental  conditions  considered  with  reference  to  children. 
Section    I. — Marriage  eligibility. 
<l        II. — Parental  constitution. 
"      III. — Improper  Marriages. 
"      IV. — Present  health  and  qualifications. 
Chapter    II. — Influence  of  maternal  conditions  on  the  foetus. 
Section    I. — Psychological  influence  of  the  mother  of  the  foetus. 

"       II. — Influence  of  children  on  a  mother  by  a  first  husband,  with  refer- 
ence to  children  by  the  second. 
Chapter  ITT.— Of  maternal  duties  in  relation  to  her  child. 
"         IV. — Of  physical  injuries  to  the  child. 
Section    I. — Necessity  of  a  foster-mother. 
"       II. — Of  improper  nourishment. 
"      III. — Infectious  poisons  in  milk. 
"      IV. — Infectious  diseases. 
"       V. — Inattention  to  child's  necessities. 
Chapter     V. — Of  mental  injuries  to  the  child. 
Section    I. — The  vital  forces. 

"       II. — The  defensive  faculties. 
"      III.— The  moral  faculties. 
"      IV.— The  social  faculties. 
V.— The  intellect. 
Chapter  VI. — Of  personal  attentions  to  the  child. 
Section    I. — Washing  the  child. 
"       II.— The  dress  of  the  child. 
"      III.— Feeding  the  child  by  the  mouth. 
Chapter  VII. — The  nursery. 
Section    I. — Location  and  construction  of  the  nursery. 
"       II.— The  temperature  of  the  nursery. 
"      III. — Physical  training  of  the  nursery. 
"      IV. — Mental  training  of  the  nursery. 
Chapter  VIII.— Causes  of  infantile  mortality. 

"         IX.— Of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  juvenile  mortality. 
Appendix  to  Book  I. 
Appendix  to  Book  II. 
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BOOK  II. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT   OF  THE  VARIOUS 
FORMS  OF  DISEASE  INCIDENTAL   TO  INFANCY   AND  CHILDHOOD. 


Fart 

Class 
Order 


Order 


Order 


Class 
Order 


Class 
Order 


Order 


Order 


Class 
Order 


Order 


Class 
Orde: 


III 


III. 
I. 


Pathological  considerations. 

Symptomatology. 
I. — Manifestations  of  disease  in  the  animal  or  cerebro-spinal  system. 
L— Manifestations  of  disease  in  the  cerebral  apparatus. 
I. — Inflammatory  forms  of  cerebral  disease. 

Genus     I. — Encephalitis. 

"      II. — Acute  hydrocephalus. 

I.  — Non- inflammatory  forms  of  cerebral  disease. 

Genus     I. — Cerebral  congestion. 
Species    I. — Acute  cerebral  congestion. 

"    II. — Passive  cerebral  congestion. 
Genus    IT. — Chronic  hydrocephalus. 
"      III. — Cerebral  hypertrophy. 
"      IV. — Hydrocr  phaloid  disease. 
-Nervous  forms  of  cerebral  disease. 
Genus     I. — Epilepsy. 
"       II. — Chorea. 
"      III. — Paralysis. 
"      IV.— Night  Terrors. 
"       V. — Trismus  Nascentiuin. 
"      VI. — Convulsions. 
-Manifestations  of  disease  in  the  spinal  apparatus. 
■Inflammatory  forms  of  spinal  disease. 
Genus     I. — Spinal  meningitis. 

"       II.— Myelitis. 
Manifestations  of  disease  in  the  respiratory  apparatus. 
Inflammatory  forms  of  disease  in  the  respiratory  apparatus. 
Genus    I. — Catarrh. 
Species  I. — Coryza. 
Genus  II. — Laryngitis. 
Variety  I. — Mucous  laryngitis. 

"    II. — Sub-mucous  laryngitis. 
"  III. — Pseudo-membranous  laryngitis. 
"  IV. — Spasmodic  laryngitis. 
Genus  III. — Bronchitis. 
Species  1. — Acute  Bronchitis. 

"      II. — Chronic  bronchitis. 
Genus  IV. — Pneumonia. 

"      V  — Pleuritis— Pleurisy. 
"     VI. — Phthisis  pulmonal'is. 
-Non-Inflammatory  forms  of  disease  in  the  respiratory  apparatus. 
Genus    I.— Absent  or  imperfect  respiration. 
"       II. — Congestion  of  the  lungs. 
"      IH. — Apoplexy  of  the  lungs. 
-Nervous  forms  of  disease  in  the  respiratory  apparatus. 
Genus     I.— Infantile  spasm  of  the  glottis. 
"       II. — Nervous  cough. 
"      III.— Hooping-cough. 
[V. — Manifestations  of  disease  in  the  circulatory  apparatus. 
I. — Non-inflammatory  forms  of  disease  in  the  circulatory  apparatus. 
Genus     T. — Establishment  of  independent  circulation. 

1.  Period  of  the  obliteration  of  the  foetal  openings. 

2.  Mode  of  obliteration  of  the  foetal  openings. 

"      II. — Cyanopathy — Cyanosis — Blue  disease  of  infancy. 

II.  — Inflammatory  forms  of  disease  in  the  circulatory  apparatus. 

Genus     I. — Imperfect  cicatrization  of  the  umbilicus. 

"  II. — Pericarditis— Inflammation  of  the  heart's  envelope. 
V. — Manifestations  of  disease  in  the  derma. 

I. — Malformation  and  disease  of  the  derma  produced  before  or  at 
birth. 

Genus  I. — Malformation  of  the  derma  produced  before  birth. 
Species   I.— Alterations  of  color. 


Ill 
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Order 


Order 


Class 
Order 


Species  II. — Excrescences. 

"      III. — Nsevi  materni. 
Genus    II.— Disease  of  the  derma  produced  before  or  at  birth. 
Species    I. — Absence  of  the  skin. 

11       II. — Tumor  of  the  scalp. 

"      III. — Petechia?. 

u       IV. — Ecchymosis. 
II. — Moist  form  of  disease  in  the  derma. 
Genus     I. — Vesiculte. 
Species   I. — Herpes. 
Variety  I. — Herpes  zoster. 

"      II. — Herpes  circinatus. 
"     III. — Herpes  prasputialis. 
Species  II. — Scabies — psora. 
Genus    II. — Bullae. 
Species    I.— Pemphigus. 

"       II. — Erysipelas. 

"      III.— Rupia. 
Genus  III. — Pustulae. 
Species   I. — Variola. 
Variety  I. — Complications  of  variola. 
"    II. — Vesicula  varicella. 

1.  V.  Lenticular. 

2.  V.  Conoidal. 

3.  V.  Globate. 

u    III.— Variola  vaccina. 
"    IV. — Inoculated  variola  vaccina. 
Species  II. — Ecthyma. 

"      III.— Impetigo. 
Variety  I. — Impetigo  larvalis— crusta  lactea. 

"       II. — Impetigo  capitas.. 
Species  IV. — Porrigo  or  favus. 
Variety  I. — Porrigo  lupinosa. 

"       II.— Porrigo  scutulata— Tinea  annularis. 
II. — Dry  forms  of  disease  in  the  derma. 
Genus     I. — Exanthemata. 
Species  I. — Roseola. 
"      II. — Urticaria. 
"     III.— Erythema. 
"     IV.— Rubeola. 
"       V.-  Scarlatina. 
Variety  I.— S.  Simplex. 
"      II.— S.  Anginosa. 
"     III.— S.  Maligna. 
Genus   II. — Papulae. 
Species   I. — Strophulus. 
Variety  I. — Strophulus  intertinctus 
"    II. — Strophulus  confertus. 
"  III. — Strophulus  volatigus. 
"    IV— Strophulus  albidus. 
**     V.— Strophulus  candidus. 
Species  II.— Lichen. 
Variety  I. — Lichen  simplex. 
"      II. — Lichen  agrius. 
"     HI. — Lichen  urtricatus. 
Species  III. — Prurigo — Pruritis. 
Genus  III.— Squama?. 


VI.- 
I.- 


Species    I. — Pityriasis. 

"       II. — Psoriasis. 

"  i  III.— Ichthyosis. 
-Manifestations  of  disease 


in  the  cellular  system. 
■Non-inflammatory  forms  of  disease  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
Genus     I.— Edema. 

"       II.— Gangrene  of  infants. 
Class       VII.— Manifestations  of  disease  in  the  organs  of  the  external  senses. 
Order        I.— Inflammatory  forms  of  disease  in  the  organs  of  the  externa! 
senses. 

Genus     I.— Ophthalmia  purulenta. 
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Order 


Part 
Class 
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Order 


Class 
Order 


Order 


Genus  II. — Scrofulous  ophthalmia. 
"      III.— Otitis. 
VIII. — Manifestations  of  disease  in  the  genital  apparatus. 

I.  — Genus       I. — Adhesion  of  the  labia  pudendi. 

"  II. — Discharges  from  the  infantile  vagina. 
"      III. — Hydrocele,  or  dropsy  of  the  scrotum. 

II.  — Manifestations  of  disease  in  the  vegetative  system. 

I. — Manifestations  of  disease  in  the  parts  above  the  diaphragm. 

I.  — Inflammatory  forma  of  disease  in  parts  located  aoove  the  dia- 

phragm. 

Genus    I. — Stomatitis. 
Species   I. — S.  Erythemata. 

"       II. — S.,  with  altered  secretion. 

"      III.— S.  Follicular. 

"       IV.— S.  Vesicular. 

"        V.— S.  Pustular. 
VI.— S.  Mercurial. 
Genus    II. — Angina. 
Species    I. — A.  Simplex. 

"       II. — A.  Membranacea. 

"      III.— A.  Tonsillaris. 
II. — Non-inflammatory  forms  in  parts  above  the  diaphragm. 
Genus     I. — Stomatitis  gangrenous. 

"       II. — Irritations  of  dentition. 

II.  — Manifestations  of  disease  in  apparatus  below  the  diaphragm. 
I. — Inflammatory  forms  of  disease  in  the  digestive  apparatus. 

Genus     I. — Peritonitis. 

"       II. — Cholera  infantum. 
II. — Non-inflammatory  forms  of  disease  in  the  digestive  apparatus. 
Genus     I. — Gastric  indigestion. 

"       II. — Intestinal  indigestion. 

"      III.- Colic. 

"       IV. — Diarrhoea. 
Species   I. — D.  Feculent. 

"       II.— D.  Bilious. 

"      III.— D.  Mucous. 

«      IV.— D.  Chylous. 

"        V. — D.  Lienteric. 

"      VI.— D.  Chronic^ 
Genus    V. — Invermination. 

"      VI. — Costiveness. 

"     VII. — Prolapsus  of  the  rectum. 


BOOK  III. 


OF  THE  FUNCTIONS  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM, 
AND  OF  THE  HUMAN  TEMPERAMENTS,  FOR  THE  ELUCIDATION  OF 
DISEASE. 

Part  I. — Of  the  functions  and  pathological  relations  of  the  cerebellum. 

Chapter        I. — Functions  and  relations  of  the  cerebellum. 
Section        I. — A  summary  of  the  prevailing  opinions  on  the  functions  of  the 
cerebellum. 

Section       II.— Special  functions  of  the  cerebellum 
I.  Amativeness. 
II.  Muscular  motion. 

III.  Animal  sensibility. 

IV.  Physiological  inferences  in  reference  to  the  cerebellum. 
Chapter       II.— Pathological  relations  of  the  cerebellum, 

Part  II. — The  human  temperaments. 

Chapter        I. — A  review  of  the  prevailing  opinions  on  this  subject. 
"  II.— Of  the  elementary  temperaments. 

I.  Sanguine  temperament. 
II.  Bilious  temperament. 

III.  Lymphatic  temperament. 

IV.  Encephalic  temperament. 

Chapter      III.— The  combinations  of  the  elementary  temperaments. 
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I.  Binary  combinations. 

1.  The  sanguine  bilious  temperament. 

2.  The  sanguine  lymphatic  temperament. 

3.  The  sanguine  encephalic  temperament. 

4.  The  bilious  lymphatic  temperament. 

5.  The  bilious  encephalic  temperament. 

6.  The  encephalo-lymphatic  temperament. 

II.  Ternary  combinations, 

1.  The  sanguine  bilious-lymphatic  temperament. 

2.  The  sanguine  encephalo-bilious  temperament. 

3.  The  sanguine  encephalo-lymphatic  temperament. 

4.  The  bilious  encephalo-lymphatic  temperament. 

III.  Quarternary  combination. 

1.  .Sanguine  bilious  encephalo-lymphatic  temperament. 


KEWS  AjSTD  MISCELLAXY. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia  in  Neuralgia. 

Dr.  Wm.  Jones  writes  : 

I  have  had  better  results  with  Muriate  of  Ammonia  in  Xeuralgic 
diseases,  than  with  any  other  remedy.  It  acts  promptly,  is  thoroughly  re- 
liable, and  its  effects  are  permanent — more  so  than  any  other  agent  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

Perhaps  I  could  not  better  illustrate  the  efficiency  and  promptness  of 
its  action,  than  detail  the  result  of  one  case  out  of  many. 

Mr.  B.  applied  to  me  in  January  1865,  at  2  o'clock,  a.m.     Found  my 
patient  suffering  with  the  most  intense  agonizing  pain  in  the  faca  and 
head.    I  gave  him  a  teaspoonful  of  the  following  mixture  : 
33  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  3  j. 

Aq.  Campb.,  §  ij.  M. 

In  about  fifteen  minutes  he  fell  into  a  quiet,  refreshing  slumber,  in 
which  condition  he  remained  about  half  an  hour.  When  he  awoke  he 
assured  me  he  was  entirely  free  from  pain. 

Usually,  I  give  a  teaspoonful,  repeating  the  dose  every  five  minutes, 
until  I  have  given  it  three  times.  I  then  discontinue  its  use  three  or  four 
hours ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  any  pain  remains,  I  again  commence  its 
administration. 

If  the  disease  assumes  a  tendency  to  intermit,  as  it  sometimes  does,  I 
use  the  treatment  above  indicated,  and  follow  with  Quinine. 


Hay-Fever  or  Hay-Cold, 

Is  a  disease  peculiar  to  this  season  of  the  year,  and  affects  many  persons 
very  seriously.  But  little  attention  has  been  given  by  the  Medical  profes- 
sion to  the  character  of  the  disease  and  its  proper  treatment.  Hon.  Wil- 
liam F.  Havemeyer,  ex-Mayor  of  this  city,  gives  the  most  rational  and 
practical  view  of  the.  whole  subject  I  have  ever  met  with.  Mr.  Have- 
meyer says : 

"Having  been  afflicted  annually,  ever  since  early  childhood,  with  what 
is  termed  the  Hay-Fever,  beginning  about  the  24th  of  August  and  ending 
from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  September,  and  having  carefully  observed  its 
symptoms  and  progress,  I  give  as  the  result  of  my  observation  and  ex- 
perience the  following  as  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  disease  :  The 
disease  shows  itself  about  the  24th  of  August,  and  may  be  termed  a  disease 
of  the  eye,  simply  caused  by  poisonous  particles  of  vegetable  matter  or 
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pollen,  which  are  thrown  off  from  buckwheat,  corn,  &c,  and  float  in  the 
air  at  this  season  of  the  year.  These,  finding  their  way  into  the  eye, 
poison  and  increase  its  secretions,  and,  in  passing  through  the  lachrymal 
ducts  into  the  nose,  inflame  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  causing  sneezing 
and  a  free  discharge  of  a  watery  secretion  ;  passing  thence  into  the  throat, 
produce  irritation  and  a  tickling  sensation  in  that  region ;  and  if  the  irrita- 
tion is  not  arrested,  the  membrane  of  the  lungs  frequently  becomes  in- 
volved and  it  produces  more  or  less  cough.  The  correctness  of  the  fore- 
going statement  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  persons  taking  a 
sea-voyage  during  its  prevalence  are  entirely  free  from  it ;  likewise,  those 
who  visit  Fire  Island  and  other  localities  on  the  sea-shore,  where  there  is 
a  sea-breeze,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  a  protracted  northeast  rain 
storm.  Now,  if  this  be  the  true  theory,  the  only  remedy  which  can  be 
relied  upon  is  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  the  poisonous  particles  from  the 
eye.  If  the  eye  could  be  entirely  protected,  the  disease  would  scarcely  be 
noticed ;  but  the  eye  must  have  air,  and  consequently  can  only  be  protected 
to  a  certain  extent.  To  do  so  I  have  used  a  pair  of  plain  shaded  spectacles 
'green  or  smoked),  with  side  glasses,  which  should  be  worn  as  close  to  the 
eye  as  possible.  I  use  shaded  glasses  to  relieve  the  eye  from  the  glare  of 
the  sun,  as  this  increases  the  irritation  which  is  an  attendant  upon  the  dis- 
ease. As  these  glasses  cannot  exclude  all  these  particles  and  afford  a 
complete  protection  to  the  eye,  the  patient  must  be  careful  to  notice  when 
any  particles  find  their  way  into  the  eye,  and  take  immediate  measures  to 
prevent  their  unpleasant  effects.  Their  presence  will  be  indicated  by  a 
very  slight  tickling  sensation  about  the  lachrymal  duct,  and  should  be 
immediately  removed  by  washing  the  eye  out  in  water  at  a  common  tem- 
perature. If  the  process  is  delayed  a  few  moments  after  this  symptom  is 
discerned,  the  patient  will  be  compelled  to  go  through  one  of  the  unpleas- 
ant processes  which  those  afflicted  with  the  disease  constantly  experience. 
On  retiring  at  night,  after  the  spectacles  are  removed,  wash  the  eyes  out 
with  water  as  above,  and  apply  a  little  fresh  beef  or  mutton  tallow  to  the 
inside  and  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  In  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  eyes  are 
thoroughly  washed,  put  on  the  spectacles  and  keep  them  on  until  bed- 
time. An  essential  part  of  the  treatment  is  to  keep  the  hands  clean  and 
abstain  from  touching  any  fruit,  such  as  peaches  or  pears,  &c,  as  the 
poisonous  dust  and  the  fuzz  from  the  fruit  adhering  to  the  hands  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  eyes  and  nose  and  increase  the  irritation  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  disease.  Furthermore,  in  riding  in  a  railroad  car  the  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  head  protected  with  a  veil.  The  system 
during  this  season  should  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition.  If  this  treat- 
ment is  followed  closely  it  will  almost  entirely  protect  the  patient  from 
this  disease,  and  make  the  period  of  its  duration  tolerable  if  not  agreeable. 
It  frequently  affects  persons  who  are  laboring  under  other  difficulties,  such 
as  Catarrh,  Bronchial  or  Asthmatic  affections.  In  such  cases  these  diffi- 
culties are  so  largely  aggravated  as  to  render  such  patients  almost  uncon- 
scious of  any  other  disease.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  an  early  and 
constant  observance  of  the  treatment  here  prescribed  will  so  far  modify 
the  irritating  cause  as  to  relieve  them  from  the  very  unpleasant  experience 
in  the  period  during  which  the  Hay-Fever  prevails.  In  the  cases  where 
the  disease  is  left  to  itself,  it  rarely  leaves  the  patient  before  the  1st  of 
October.  Persons  of  fair  skin  and  light  complexion  are  most  liable  to 
this  disease." 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  we  prescribed  this  treatment  in 
several  cases  with  perfect  success. 

Mr.  Havemeyer's  experience  will  prove  valuable  to  very  many  profes- 
sional and  non-professional  readers. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
On  New  Remedies —Ho.  II. 

BY  J.  MILTON  SANDERS,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Organic  and  Physiological  Chemistry  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City 

of  New  York. 

For  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  Truth  might  as  well  be  in  a  prison  as  in  the  folios  of  a 
school-man ;  and  those  who  release  her  from  her  cob-webbed  shelf,  and  teach  her  to  live  with 
men,  have  the  merit  of  liberating  if  not  of  discovering  her. 

Cotton. 

Truth  is  established  by  investigation  and  delay; 
Falsehood  by  precipitancy. 

Tacitds. 

The  present  age  is  prolific  in  new  discoveries,  especially 
in  organic  chemistry.  The  field  for  discovery  in  this  branch 
of  medical  science  is  illimitable  ;  and  still  innumerable  as 
are  organic  compounds,  they  all  result  from  the  various  ar- 
rangements of  only  four  elements,  viz  : — carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  It  is  not  at  all  wondrous  that  the 
twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet  should  be  susceptible  of 
such  an  infinite  variety  of  changes;  but  that  only  four  ele- 
ments should  be  capable  of  producing  combinations  equally 
as  infinite,  is  most  wonderful  and  curious.  It  is  but  lately 
that  we  have  got  an  insight  into  the  manner  in  which  these 
four  elements  combine  to  form  such  an  endless  series  of  com- 
pounds. 
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There  are  two  formulae  to  a  compound — one  is  its  ex- 
pressed, and  the  other  its  rational  formula.  The  former 
barely  gives  us  the  relative  number  of  atoms  of  each  element 
entering  into  combination  to  produce  the  substance.  The 
other  pictures  to  us  the  method  in  which  these  elements 
enter,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  grouped  in  the 
substance.  It  was  the  former  belief  that  organic  compounds 
were  built  up  by  the  mere  heterogeneous  combination  of  its 
atoms,  id  est,  that  so  many  nitrogen  atoms  were  associated 
with  so  many  hydrogen,  carbon  and  oxygen  ones,  and  all 
combined  together  into  one  molecule.  But  the  very  refined 
manner  in  which  substances  are  now  submitted  to  experi- 
ment, together  with  entirely  new  methods  of  reasoning  upon 
these  subjects,  have  led  chemical  philosophers  to  the  knowl- 
edge, that  organic  substances  are  built  up  in  a  more  metho- 
dical manner,  and  in  a  manner  too,  which  will  admit  of  a 
greater  number  of  combinations.  We  find  that  substances 
are  formed  in  a  kind  of  mechanical  manner  so  far  as  their 
groups  are  concerned,  by  a  series  of  substitutions,  one  radi- 
cal, either  single  or  compound,  being  substituted  for  the 
hydrogen,  generally,  of  the  typical  body.  For  instance,  wa- 
ter and  ammonia,  are  two  bodies,  upon  which  many  compli- 
cated compounds  are  built.  The  former,  or  water,  may  be 
represented  thus  : — 

Now  if  a  radical,  either  single  or  compound,  be  substituted 
for  one  atom  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  above  water,  we  get 
another  compound  entirely  different  from  water :  For 
instance,  if  the  compound  radical  Ethyl  (C4  H5),  be  substi- 
tuted for  an  atom  of  the  hydrogen  in  water,  we  will  have 
the  well-known  body  alcohol,  thus  : — 

The  sulphides  and  the  tellurides  may  be  produced  by  the 
displacement  of  one  atom  of  the  oxygen  in  water  by  the 
metal,  thus  : — 
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So  that  either  the  hydrogen  or  the  oxygen  in  water  may  be 
displaced,  and  an  entirely  new  substance  produced.  But  it 
is  by  the  displacement  of  the  hydrogen  that  we  obtain  the 
most  important  groups  of  substances.  The  more  complex  a 
substance  is,  the  more  is  this  complexity  brought  about  by 
that  of  the  radicals  which  displace  the  typical  hydrogen  in 
the  water.  For  instance,  the  complicated  substance  hydrated 
oxide  of  ethyl  ammonium,  is  produced  by  the  displacement  of 
a  hydrogen  atom  in  water  by  a  complex  ammonium  atom, 
thus : — 

(C4  H5)    N3  H|0 

Here  ammonia  and  ethyl  have  associated  themselves  to- 
gether, forming  a  complex  molecule,  which  displaces  hy- 
drogen in  a  molecule  of  water,  thereby  producing  the  above 
compound.  A  still  more  complex  molecule  displaces  an 
atom  of  the  hydrogen,  producing  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
diethyl  ammonium,  thus  : 

(C4  H5^2  H2  N  |  Q 

and  again  we  have  the  hydrated  oxide  of  tricthyl  ammoni- 
um, built  precisely  upon  the  same  type,  thus  : — 

(C4  H5)3  H  N  |  Q 

Now  if  a  single  atom  of  one  of  the  elements  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  displacing  radical  be  changed,  an  en- 
tirely new  substance  is  the  result ;  so  that  the  reader  will 
readily  conceive  of  the  infinite  variety  of  compounds  which 
can  result  from  the  displacement  of  a  single  atom  or  more  oi 
hydrogen  in  water.  And  when  two  or  three  atoms  of  water 
coalesce,  and  their  hydrogen  atoms  are  separately  or  collec- 
tively displaced,  by  different  single  and  compound  radicals, 
the  variety  of  substances  produced  is  almost  infinite. 

But  it  is  in  the  type  ammonia  that  we  get  the  greatest 
number  of  complicated  compounds.  It  is  by  the  displace- 
ment of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  ammonia  that  nature  pro- 
duces the  great  variety  of  alkaloids  whose  properties  are 
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so  varied  and  contrasting.  And  it  is  likewise  by  this  kind 
of  displacement  mostly,  that  the  chemist  obtains  those  very 
complex  compounds,  which  we  shall  place  before  the  medi- 
cal profession,  in  the  hope  that  a  portion,  at  least,  of  them 
shall  prove  reliable  remedial  agents.  Before  describing  the 
new  remedies  we  propose  to  introduce  in  this  paper,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  few  examples  should  be  adduced  of  the  manner 
in  which  compounds  are  formed  by  substituting  radicals  for 
the  hydrogen  in  ammonia.  If  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  dis- 
placed in  ammonia  by  a  compound  radical,  we  get  a  substance 
sometimes  possessed  of  the  basic  character  of  its  type,  and 
frequently  entirely  devoid  of  it.  For  instance,  by  the  dis- 
placement of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  by  the 
radical  C6  H5,  we  get  aniline,  thus  : — 

(C.  H)) 

This  substance  is  that  from  which  all  the  beautiful  artificial 
colors,  which  are  attracting  so  much  attention  of  late,  are 
produced. 

If  two  of  these  hydrogen  atoms  in  ammonia  are  displaced 
by  atoms  of  the  compound  radical  methyl  (C  H3)  we  have 
diethylanine,  thus  : — 

c  H3") 
c  H3  >  N 

H) 

And  if  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  is  displaced,  we  get  a 
still  more  complicated  compound,  methyl-ethyl-amylaline^ 
thus : 

C  H3  ) 

C4  H5  VX 
C5  H10) 

These  instances  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  and  make 
clear  the  method  in  which  complicated  organic  bodies  are 
built  up.  This  complication  becomes  still  greater  if  two  or 
three  atoms  of  ammonia  coalesce,  for  then  they  leave  a  still 
greater  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  to  be  displaced,  and  hence 
offer  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  the  most 
complex  compounds.    These  we  have  in  the  natural  alka- 
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loids.  Morphine  (C17  03);  in  Nicotine  (C5  H7)  "'N  ;  in 
Codeine  (C18  II21  03)  '"N ;  also  in  Pyridine  (C5  H.)  '"N  ;  in 
Picoline  (0,  H7)  '"N ;  in  Lutidine  (C,  II9)  '"JST ;  in  W 
(C9  H7)  '"Jf,  and  in  Lepidine  (C10  H9)  '"N  ;  the  last  five 
bodies  being  bases  derived  from  the  distillation  of  coal. 
They  were  introduced  here  for  two  reasons :  because  they 
may  prove  valuable  curative  agents ;  and  because  they  pre- 
sent instances  of  a  compound  radical  displacing  all  the  am- 
monia in  a  molecule  of  ammonia  ;  the  three  points  follow- 
ing each  radical  indicating  that  they  are  triatomic,  or  ca- 
pable of  displacing  each  three  atoms  of  typical  hydrogen. 

The  substances  which  wTe  shall  introduce  to  the  profession 
in  this  and  future  papers,  are  mostly  of  very  complicated 
composition.  They  may  be  built  up  on  the  ammonia,  or  water, 
or  hydrogen  type,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but,  as  chemists  are 
far  from  having  ascertained  the  place  of  the  principal  com- 
pounds, we  shall  next  occupy  the  time  of  the  reader  by  at- 
tempts to  formulate  them. 

Chloro-valerisie  Acid. — It  is  curious  to  observe  the  great 
changes  which  a  slight  alteration  of  treatment  of  a  substance 
may  bring  about.  The  production  of  the  body  which  cap- 
tions this  paragraph  is  an  instance  of  this.  If  we  pass  dry 
chlorine  gas  into  pure  valerianic  acid,  for  a  while,  in  the 
dark,  applying  a  little  heat  when  the  absorption  begins  to 
become  slack,  we  get  the  chloro-valerisio  acid.  It  is  a  thick, 
fluid  acid,  very  acrid,  but  colorless ;  heavier  than  water,  and 
liquified  very  fluid  at  86°  F.  It  forms,  with  the  bases,  a 
series  of  salts,  which,  from  their  composition,  may  prove 
very  valuable  as  curative  agents.  If  now,  instead  of  passing 
gas  into  the  valerianic  acid,  we  pass  chlorine  combined  with 
an  atom  of  hydrogen,  or  what  is  termed  hydrochloric  acid 
gas — in  that  case,  we  behold  a  very  marked  change.  In- 
stead of  obtaining  the  very  acrid  chloro-valerisic  acid,  we 
get  the  valeriate  of  oxide  of  ethyl,  one  of  the  most  delight- 
fully fragrant  substances  ever  produced  by  the  chemist.  Its 
odor  is  very  strong  and  penetrating,  and  resembles  the  straw- 
berry very  exactly.  It  is  now  made  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  sold  under  the  titles  of  "  Extract  of  Strawberry," 
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"  Extract  of  Apple,"  "  Extract  of  Peach,"  indiscriminately, 
by  various  dealers,  and  is  used  for  flavoring  pastry,  syrups, 
confectionery,  etc.  The  chloro-valeriates  are  well-marked 
salts,  very  beautiful,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
physician. 

If  we  act  upon  the  above  acid  with  chlorine,  in  the 
sunshine,  we  have  an  entirely  different  acid,  termed  the 
chloro-valerosic  acid.  It  is  more  pungent  than  the  former 
acid,  and  forms,  with  the  bases,  a  series  of  beautiful  salts 
which  are  characteristic  of  this  acid,  as  the  former  ones  are 
of  theirs.  Thus,  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  sunlight, 
we  determine  the  kind  of  acid  we  will  obtain,  and  the  species 
of  salts.  These  sunny  and  shady  salts,  no  doubt,  possess  en- 
tirely different  properties,  and  are  worthy  of  the  rigid  experi- 
ment of  the  physician. 

We  notice  that  chlorine  is  a  gas  very  susceptible  to  the 
actinic  rays.  A  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  may  re- 
main for  any  length  of  time  without  change,  in  the  dark,  but 
if  a  ray  of  sunlight  be  darted  into  the  mixture,  instant  ex- 
plosion is  the  result.  Light  exerts  a  peculiar  effect  upon 
chlorine,  as  it  does  upon  all  the  elements,  doubtless.  Chlo- 
rine, like  most  if  not  all  the  elements,  exists,  in  its  separate 
state,  in  binary  combination — that  is,  a  positive  united  to  a 
negative  atom.  Like  oxygen,  we  may  have  allotropic  chlo- 
rine, or  chlorine-ozone — that  is,  these  positive  and  negative 
atoms  are  susceptible  of  separation,  and  of  existing  in  that 
state  ;  or,  at  least,  a  slight  or  trifling  cause  will  influence 
this  separation,  as,  for  instance,  the  impinging  upon  it  of  a 
ray  of  light.  This  ray  of  light  will  so  influence  these  oppo- 
sitely electrical  atoms  of  chlorine,  that,  at  their  moment  of 
separation,  one  of  these  atoms  will  combine  with  an  atom  of 
oxygen,  and  leave  the  other  atom  composing  the  homo- 
geneous molecule,  free  to  combine  with  the  other  atom. 
But  we  did  not  intend  these  pages  to  be  the  medium  of  spec- 
ulation, or  of  hypothesis,  but  that  of  plain,  practical  facts, 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  physician.  While  it  is  capti- 
vating to  drift  away  into  the  maze  of  philosophical  specula- 
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tion,  and  to  revel  in  the  intricacies  of  thought,  it  is  not 
always  wise  to  do  so. 

Chrysammic  Acid. — To  prepare  this  acid,  take  of  aloes 
(socotrine),  one  part ;  nitric  acid  (Sp.  gr.  1.37),  eight  parts, 
and  mixing  the  materials  best  in  the  open  air.  After  the 
violence  of  the  action  has  subsided,  introduce  the  whole  into 
a  retort,  and  distil  off  two  thirds.  To  this  add  four  parts 
more  of  nitric  acid,  and  keep  the  mixture  nearly  to  the  boil- 
ing point  as  long  as  gas  is  disengaged.  Now  add  water, 
when  the  chrysammic  acid  is  thrown  down,  and  another  acid, 
chrysolepic  acid,  together  with  oxalic  acid,  remains  in  the 
solution.  The  new  acid  is  washed  and  combined  with 
potassa,  reciystallizing  the  salt,  dissolving  the  crystals  in 
water,  and  decomposing  the  new  solution  with  nitric  acid, 
when  golden-yellow  crystals  are  obtained.  These  are  the 
pure  chrysammic  acid.  This  acid  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
or  in  ether.  If  heated  strongly,  the  crystals  decompose  with 
explosion.  They  form  beautiful  salts,  with  the  bases.  The 
potash,  soda,  and  magnesia  salts,  are  of  a  beautiful  blood-red 
color,  if  obtained  in  very  minute  crystals  ;  but  if  got  in  large 
ones,  they  are  of  a  brilliant  emerald  green  color,  with  the 
metallic  lustre  and  color  (by  reflected  light)  of  gold.  These 
crystals  give  a  superb  purple  solution.  All  of  the  other  salts 
of  this  singular  acid  are  of  the  most  resplendent  colors,  some 
being  azure,  others  pink,  and  others  light  green ;  and  all  of 
them  present,  by  reflected  light,  the  splendid  golden  lustre 
characteristic  of  them.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  series 
of  salts,  and  those  derived  from  Chrysolepic  acid*  may  eventu- 
ally prove  of  great  value  in  medicine. 

The  latter  acid,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  found  along 
with  the  chrysammic  acid,  and  may  be  got  out  of  the  mother 
liquid  from  which  that  acid  was  deposited.  It  presents 
itself  in  golden  scales,  sparingly  soluble.  Its  salts  generally 
occur  as  golden-yellow  prismatic  crystals. 

Cinnamio  Acid. — This  acid  may  be  obtained  from  balsam 
Peru,  or  balsam  of  Tolu,  or  from  oil  of  cinnamon.  If  the 
latter  is  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen  gas,  it  will 
be  rapidly  converted  into  a  mass  of  crystals,  which  are  the 
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hydrated  cinnamic  acid.  They  are  colorless,  transparent 
scales,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  so  in  alcohol. 
They  fuse  at  240°  F.,  and  volatize  at  550°  F.  With  the 
bases,  this  acid  forms  salts  termed  cinnamates.  They  are 
very  pretty  salts ;  and  we  have  frequently  thought  that  they 
might  prove  of  value  in  medicine.*  If  this  acid  is  distilled 
with  a  strong  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid.  The  benzoates  resem- 
ble the  cinnamates,  physically  ;  but  their  physiological  action 
would  doubtless  prove  very  different. 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  reprehend  the  crim- 
inal practice  of  adulterating  medicines,  so  generally  followed 
at  the  present  day.  Scarcely  a  drug,  if  any  at  all,  can  be 
got  pure  of  the  druggist ;  and  many  of  them  barely  contain 
a  trace  of  the  article  they  represent.  For  instance,  pure 
Ipecacuanha  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  market,  unless 
diligently  sought,  and  enormously  paid  for.  The  article  all 
physicians  use,  consists  of  an  inert  root,  which,  when  pow- 
dered, resembles  the  pale  color  of  the  real  Ipecacuanha, 
and  to  which  has  been  added  Tartar  Emetic.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  pure  medicinal  principle  of  the  substance  should  be 
invariably  used.  The  emetine  should  be  got  from  the  Ipeca- 
cuanha, and  used  exclusively.  But  as  emetine  is  a  pulver- 
ulent powder,  susceptible  of  every  adulteration,  and  offering 
the  temptation  for  it,  the  crystallizable  salts  of  this  feeble  base 
may  be  obtained,  and  should  be  used  where  it  is  possible. 
We  should  resort  to  the  crystalline  principle  of  plants,  instead 
of  using  the  crude  articles.  And  these  artificial  compounds 
now  being  so  rapidly  discovered,  should  never  be  resorted  to 
for  curative  agents,  until  they  shall  have  been  rendered 
chemically  pure.  This  should  be  done  by  some  competent 
chemist,  whose  integrity  of  character  would  be  proof  against 

*  The  oil  of  cinnamon  is  the  anhydride  of  cinnamic  acid,  and  styrone  is 
the  alcohol  of  this  acid.  By  treating  this  cinnamic  alcohol  with  oxidizing 
agents,  it  is  converted  into  oil  of  cinnamon.  If  styrone  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  platinum,  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  it  is  likewise  converted  into 
the  oil  of  cinnamon.    The  following  equation  will  exhibit  the  reaction : 

Cia  H10  O2+20=C18  H8  02  +  2  Ho. 
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the  temptation  to  adulterate.  The  chemist  spares  no  pains 
in  order  to  procure  his  reagents  chemically  pure,  but  how 
much  more  necessary  that  those  active  agents  which  are  in- 
tended for  medicines  should  be  perfectly  free  from  extraneous 
matter ! 

Xew  Yoek,  August,  1866. 


Medical  Specialties  and  Specialists. 

BY  PAUL  W.  ALLEN,  M.D., 

Piofessor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New 

York  City. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  there  is  among  many  medical 
men  an  unjust  prejudice  against  specialties.  We  are  indeed 
fully  convinced  that  a  large  portion  of  those  who  advertise 
to  treat  particular  classes  of  disease,  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  of  both  city  and  country,  are  men  of  very  limited 
medical  attainments,  and  very  unlimited  brass  and  villainy. 
Very  frequently  do  patients  present  themselves  for  treatment 
of  phthisis,  who  tell  their  honest  story  of  being  told  by  some 
advertising  "lung  doctor,"  that  their  "lungs  were  sound, 
and  only  their  livers  were  affected  " — patients  far  gone  in 
the  third  stage  of  tuberculosis.  The  "lung  doctor"  had 
deceived  them,  and  sold  them  a  large  quantity  of  medicine, 
at  a  very  extravagant  price. 

But  does  this  prove  that  all  medical  men  who  devote 
special  attention  to  diseases  of  the  chest  are  both  villains  and 
quacks?  Not  at  all.  We  all  know  that  some  men  are 
eminently  successful  in  pulmonary  diseases  ;  that  they  are 
accurate  in  diagnosis,  and  fortunate  in  treatment.  They  are 
often  consulted  for  their  skill  in  auscultation,  and  for  their 
excellent  remedies.  Practically,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, these  men  are  specialists ;  and  they  exist  in  all  large 
cities  ;  and  are  consulted  because  of  their  eminent  knowledge 
and  skill,  by  hundreds  of  medical  men  in  general  practice. 
These  specialists  are  known  to  devote  their  almost  exclusive 
attention  to  this  class  of  affections.    They  read  everything 
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relating  to  these  diseases,  both  in  foreign  and  domestic 
medical  literature ;  they  constantly  and  earnestly  seek  every 
item  of  information  relating  to  their  favorite  subject  from 
their  professional  brethren.  They  dedicate  their  whole  at- 
tention, thought  and  life  to  secure  everything  valuable,  new 
or  old.  That  they  are  eminently  successful,  the  conduct  of 
medical  men  proves ;  for  they  consult  them  when  sick  them- 
selves, as  eagerly  as  they  seek  their  advice  for  their  patients. 

Such  men  do  not  generally  advertise  their  specialty, 
because  the  voice  of  the  profession  has  been  against  it,  and 
the  code  of  medical  ethics  has  condemned  it.  But  if  such 
men  were  to  advertise,  in  a  reasonable  way,  that  they  thus 
devoted  their  principal  attention  to  pulmonary  diseases, 
would  not  thousands  secure  for  themselves  the  best  of  treat- 
ment, and  in  season  too,  instead  of  being  deceived  and  rob- 
bed, by  the  present  race  of  advertising  "  lung  doctors."  The 
direct  and  inevitable  tendency  of  the  present  system  of 
things  is  to  keep  away  from  the  public  knowledge  every 
eminent  medical  specialist,  and  to  give  the  greatest  publicity 
and  popularity  and  patronage  to  those  who  may  have  but 
little  brains,  but  gloriously  succeed  by  means  of  brag,  brass 
and  bullion ! 

Look,  too,  at  the  medical  treatment  of  venereal  diseases. 
Not  a  single  week  passes,  that  any  prominent  physician  does 
not  have  cases  which  have  been  wofully  mismanaged,  by 
ignorant  advertising  quacks.  The  victim  tells  you  that  he, 
or  she,  has  paid  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  dollars,  and  "it  has 
done  no  good."  Their  money  has  failed,  and  your  mercy  is 
expected  to  supply  the  want  of  it,  and  you  must  cure  these 
unfortunates.  The  patient  has  bartered  his  money  for  a 
bottle  of  "  red  drops,"  and  the  gonorrhoea  has  passed  into  a 
chronic  gleet ;  or  the  chancre  has  remained  until  the  system 
has  become  thoroughly  infected  with  the  poison,  and  the 
disease  become  constitutional ;  or  some  one  of  the  syphilo- 
dermata  plainly  announces  to  every  passer  that  the  victim 
has  been  cheated  by  remedies  which  have  had  no  good  effect. 

Now,  if  honorable  medical  men  would  devote  themselves 
specially  to  venereal  diseases,  and  advertise  by  a  respectable 
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card,  which  simply  announces  their  specialty,  how  great 
would  be  the  benefit  to  afflicted  humanity.  Thousands 
would  be  seasonably  and  effectually  cured,  who  are  now 
duped  and  destroyed.  Besides,  it  would  transfer  the  greater 
portion  of  all  this  practice,  from  ignorant  swindlers,  to  honor- 
able and  successful  practitioners.  Such  a  transfer  of  patron- 
age would  starve  out  even  those  trumpet-tongued  quacks 
who  now  blow  through  every  daily  newspaper,  and  deface 
every  fence  with  their  pasted  placards  or  painted  signs. 
Multitudes  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  and  not  a  few  who 
pass  as  very  polite  gentlemen,  or  very  genteel  ladies,  now  go 
to  quacks,  because  they  know  not  to  whom  else  to  go.  They 
know  not  those  who,  among  the  skillful  members  of  our  pro- 
fession, have  devoted  special  attention  to  these  diseases ;  and 
having  read  their  newspaper,  they  go  to  those  who  promise, 
in  the  most  glowing  colors,  to  relieve  and  cure  them.  "What 
an  encouragement  to  the  vilest  quackery  is  this  whole  system 
of  things ! 

We  claim,  also,  that  in  some  diseases,  none  but  specialists 
can  be  eminently  successful.  We  think  that  every  reader 
will,  upon  reflection,  acknowledge  that  this  is  true  with  refer- 
ence to  diseases  of  the  skin.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  this  must  be  so.  How  is  a  physician  to  become 
successful  in  these  diseases,  without  devoting  special  atten- 
tion to  them  ?  They  are  very  numerous,  and  the  points  of 
difference  between  some  of  the  species  are  so  slight,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  an  ordinary  observer  to  establish  a  true 
diagnosis.  The  treatment  must,  of  course,  be  as  uncertain 
as  the  diagnosis.  In  many  cases,  the  skin  has  been  so  chafed 
by  clothing,  or  irritated  by  scratching,  that  its  appearance 
becomes  no  true  index  to  the  real  character  of  the  affection. 
The  disease  is  not  naturally  developed,  and  has  not  its  true 
abnormal  appearance.  Its  aspect  may  be  entirely  altered 
by  the  chafing,  or  scratching,  or  by  its  being  complicated 
with  some  previously  existing  cutaneous  affection.  The 
physician  in  general  practice,  who  may  possess  only  Wilson's 
or  Neligan's  work,  or  both,  will  often  study  in  vain  to 
diagnose  his  case  clearly  and  with  certainty.  £To  accurate 
plates  of  skin  diseases  have  ever  been  published  in  this  coun- 
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try  ;  and  the  opportunities  afforded  medical  men  to  study 
these  cases  in  hospitals,  will  only  give  them  an  outline 
knowledge  of  these  diseases.  The  foreign  editions  of  the 
works  of  Bateman,  Rayer,  Wilson,  Neligan,  and  others, 
present  truthful  delineations  of  skin  disease ;  but  very  few 
physicians  have  them.  And  then,  too,  in  general  practice, 
especially  in  the  country,  there  are  not  a  few  forms  of  skin 
disease,  which  the  physician  might  only  see  once  or  twice 
in  a  life-time. 

How  different  with  the  specialist !  He  procures  foreign 
editions  of  expensive,  illustrated  works  ;  he  can  weekly  visit 
the  hospitals  in  the  city  where  he  resides,  and  in  which  are 
always  more  or  less  cases  of  cutaneous  disease  ;  and  he  is 
constantly  examining,  diagnosing,  treating,  and  watching 
the  treatment  of,  the  hundreds  of  cases  that  are  brought  to 
him  from  different  sections  of  the  country.  He  reads  every- 
thing referring  to  his  specialty,  he  diagnoses  accurately,  and 
learns  to  treat  successfully.  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion may  tell  him  that  it  is  quackery  to  practice  a  specialty, 
and  especially  to  advertise  it ;  but  he  has  far  more  practical 
wisdom  than  all  those  who  thus  criticise  him.  He  devotes 
himself  constantly  and  earnestly  to  his  specialty,  and  if  he 
has  not  independence  enough  to  advertise  his  legitimate 
business  through  the  public  press,  yet  his  patients  will  do  it, 
and  he  will  succeed,  if  he  can  sustain  himself  until  his  merits 
are  known.  The  accomplished  dermatologist  cures  hundreds  of 
cases  which  the  general  practitioner  cannot,  makes  for  him- 
self an  honorable  reputation  and  a  fortune,  and  enjoys  the 
consciousness  of  a  life  of  eminent  usefulness.  Such  a  man, 
or  any  other  honorable  specialist,  looks  with  independent 
disdain  upon  all  those  who  would  prevent  medical  men  from 
devoting  their  energies  and  talents  and  tastes  to  some  one 
department  of  the  great  field  of  medical  and  surgical  practice. 
Professionally,  and  morally,  he  deems  such  a  course  most 
commendable  and  most  useful.  So  do  the  public  ;  and  men 
of  common  sense  and  independent  thought  will  regard  as 
arbitrary  and  unprofessional,  such  resolutions  as  the  following, 
passed  somewhat  more  than  one  year  ago,  by  the  Allopathic 
State  Medical  Society  of  New  York. 
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"Resolved,  That  advertisements  indicating  location  and 
residence,  are  the  utmost  limits  of  self-announcements,  con- 
sistent with  professional  dignity  ;  and  that  all  reference  to 
special  branches  of  medical  practice,  as  extra  inducements 
to  patronage,  should  be  deemed  violations  of  the  Code  of 
Medical  Ethics. 

"  Resolved,  That  hereafter  any  medical  practitioner  so 
offending  shall  be  deemed  disqualified  as  a  delegate  to.  or  for 
membership  of,  this  Society,  and  if  already  a  delegate  to,  or 
a  member  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  a  fit  subject  for  discipline." 

How  unreasonable  is  all  this !  A  man  must  not  only  ab- 
stain from  all  laudatory  advertisement  of  his  specialty,  but 
there  must  be  no  u  reference  to  special  branches  of  medical 
practice." 

Now,  we  all  believe  that  every  physician  should  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  ;  but,  in  truth,  almost  every  physician  excels  in  some 
one  or  more  departments  of  his  profession.  It  is  cognizant 
to  the  most  common  observer,  that  a  man  may  be  a  splendid 
surgical  operator,  and  yet  have  no  skill  as  a  physician  ;  or, 
that  a  man  may  be  eminently  wise  and  practical  in  typhoid 
fever  or  dropsy,  and  yet  be  of  no  account  as  a  surgeon. 
The  resolutions  just  quoted  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
every  man  who  is  a  "  regular  practitioner,"  must  be  well  in- 
formed and  successful,  in  every  disease  and  surgical  accident. 
The  doctrine  of  the  resolutions  is,  that  each  man  is  supposed 
to  know  everything,  and  this  sentiment  seems  to  be  common 
to  the  medical  fraternity;  but  the  doctrine  of  the  specialist 
may  well  be  stated  in  the  laconic  expression  of  an  aged  cler- 
gyman, who  recently  remarked  that,  in  a  long  life,  he  had 
learned  that  "it  takes  everybody  to  know  every  thing." 

We  are  not  disposed  to  undervalue  the  worth,  the  use- 
fulness, the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner. To  this  class  must  belong  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  all  medical  men.  They  are  needed  in  every  village 
in  the  country,  and  all  honor  to  them  in  their  responsible, 
honorable,  and  often  self-denying,  labors.  But  it  is  alike  the 
suggestion  of  the  highest  cultivation  of  our  science,  and  its 
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practical  success,  that  there  should  be  specialists  also.  The 
whole  tendency  of  modern  civilization  is  toward  a  sub- 
division of  labor ;  that  the  laborer,  in  each  and  every  part, 
may  be  a  successful  specialist — that  he  may  attain  the  highest 
perfection  in  his  own  limited  sphere.  The  artificer  in  metals 
does  not  labor  on  all  metals ;  but  one  in  brass,  another  in 
silver,  and  another  in  steel  and  iron  ;  and  even  the  workers 
in  steel  and  iron  are  divided  into  numerous  classes — one  ar- 
tisan devoting  his  life  to  the  making  of  watch-springs,  whilst 
another  devotes  his  studies  and  labors  to  the  making  and  per- 
fecting of  some  portion  of  a  steam  engine.  Such  is  true 
civilization ;  and  when  the  profession  are  more  civilized,  and 
less  bigoted  and  self-wise,  they  will  cease  to  oppose  special- 
ties, and  look  upon  them  as  the  great  instruments  through 
whose  agency  medicine  and  surgery  are  to  be  perfected. 
True  men  will  not  long  be  cramped  into  the  narrow  bounds 
of  action  prescribed  by  such  resolutions  as  those  we  have 
just  quoted.  Such  resolutions,  and  the  spirit  which  originates 
all  similar  resolutions  in  all  societies,  are  not  only  contrary 
to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  but  they  are 
also  contrary  to  the  practical  experience  of  practical  men  in 
every  department  of  human  industry  and  attainment.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  profession  itself  is  too  wide  awake  and  indepen- 
dent to  submit,  for  any  long  time,  to  any  such  policy  or  action. 
Here  is  a  voice  from  the  great  West,  proclaiming  against 
such  a  "  Code,"  and  thus  ignoring  the  authority  of  State  so- 
cieties, as  well  as  that  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Read  the  following,  from  a  recent  address  of  Prof.  Brain ard, 
of  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago : 

"  How  is  this  to  be  remedied  !  It  is  to  be  remedied,  gen- 
tlemen, by  special  study ;  by  the  profession  changing  its 
views  upon  that  subject,  and  saying  to  the  young  men,  when 
they  are  entering  the  profession,  and  when  they  are  about  to 
leave  the  schools,  that  it  is  better  for  them  to  devote  them- 
selves to  some  particular  branch  of  the  profession,  and  try 
to  understand  it.  I  often  have  young  men  from  various  parts 
of  this  country,  who  are  here  to  visit  the  "West  for  the  pur- 
pose of  locating  themselves  in  their  practice.    They  very 
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frequently  come  to  Chicago,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  see 
them.  *  *  *  These  young  men  come  here,  and  they  say  : 
'  What  kind  of  a  place  is  Chicago  for  a  professional  man  ? ' 
Now  that  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer,  because  polite- 
ness does  not  permit  me  to  ask  another  question.  I  could  say 
to  the  young  man,  that  if  you  know  any  one  thing  better 
than  the  generality  of  the  profession,  it  is  a  good  place  for 
you;  but  if  you  do  not,  it  will  be  a  bad  place  for  you.  And 
for  those  young  men  who  are  incapable  of  applying  their 
knowledge  in  such,  a  way  as  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  inca- 
pable of  using  their  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  any  particu- 
lar class  of  men,  so  as  to  make  it  desirable  for  them  to  call 
upon  them,  Chicago  is  not  the  place.  That  is  the  difficulty 
under  which  members  of  the  profession  labor  when  they 
would  enter  into  practice." 

Prof.  Brainard  thus  speaks  like  a  free  man ;  like  an 
honest  man ;  like  a  man  who  looks  into  the  practical  affairs 
of  life  in  a  business-like  and  common  sense  manner.  He  is 
cramped  by  no  bigoted  "  code,"  and  speaks  the  truth  right 
out,  like  a  true  man.  He  believes  that  an  eminent  capacity 
to  cure  any  one,  or  a  few,  classes  of  disease,  will  be  duly  re- 
cognized and  valued,  provided  only  that  he  may,  in  some 
legitimate  way,  make  known  to  the  public  his  specialty  ; 
and  that  the  community  will  patronize  him,  because  he  can 
do  them  more  good  in  the  diseases  to  which  he  devotes  him- 
self, than  other  men  can.  He  can  cure  them  quicker,  safer, 
and  surer. 

The  practical  utility  of  specialties  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  very  manner  in  which  many  become  specialists.  A  man 
devotes  himself  to  study,  for  general  practice  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  graduates  after  the  usual  course  of  such  study, 
and  enters  upon  practice.  At  first,  he  is  interested  in  observ- 
ing every  variety  of  disease,  and  in  testing  the  remedies 
taught  him  in  his  pupilage ;  but  before  many  years  he  dis- 
covers that  he  is  very  successful  in  some  diseases,  whilst  in 
others  he  is  entirely  unsatisfied  with  his  success.  Soon  he 
becomes  greatly  interested  in  some  particular  branch  of  the 
profession.    He  finds  that  his  habits  of  mind,  his  tastes,  and 
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all  the  peculiarities  of  his  mental  training  are  adapted  to 
give  him  success  in  some  specialty  ;  and  his  medical  brethren 
go  to  him  and  confide  in  him  in  the  class  of  cases  to  which 
he  has  thus  given  particular  attention.  His  very  humanity, 
even  more  than  his  interest,  prompts  him  to  desire  to  treat 
those  cases  in  which  he  has  superior  success  ;  and  to  leave  to 
other  men  those  cases  in  which  he  has  no  eminent  success. 
Practically,  he  becomes  a  specialist,  and  that  of  necessity ; 
and  almost  every  eminent  man  in  the  profession  is  essentially 
a  specialist.  What  did  Sir  Astley  Cooper  do  except  surgery  ? 
In  what  did  Dr.  Dewees  excel  except  in  obstetrics  and  the 
diseases  of  females?  Who  knows  anything  about Yalentine 
Mott,  or  Prof.  Gross,  or  Dr.  Oarnochan,  or  Professors  Walter 
Burnham,  T.  Y.  Morrow,  and  P.  S.  Newton,  except  as  sur- 
geons ?  How  have  Bedford  and  Sims,  and  John  King  and 
Hugh  L.  Hodge  become  so  distinguished  throughout  the  land, 
except  by  devoting  long  continued,  earnest,  special  attention 
to  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  females  ? 

But  specialists  must  not  advertise  !  We  are  told  that,  in 
Paris,  neither  Yelpeau,  nor  Picord,  nor  any  other  surgeon  or 
physician  have  even  their  profession  announced  on  their  door- 
plates  ;  and  when  the  passer-by  sees  the  name  Yelpeau,  he 
knows  not  whether  he  is  a  dealer  in  silks,  a  wine  merchant, 
an  undertaker,  or  he  for  whom  kings  and  princes  have  sent 
for  eminent  surgical  assistance.  According  to  the  Paris 
"  code,"  no  American  should  dare  to  put  Dk.  on  the  door  of 
his  residence;  and  according  to  the  American  "  code,"  Prof. 
Brainard  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  publish  his  card,  announcing 
that  he  devotes  special  attention  to  surgery,  although  he  may 
devote  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  all  his  studies  and 
time  and  talent  to  this  department.  What  consummate  non- 
sense !    What  fastidious  foolishness  ! 

It  belongs  to  us,  as  American  Eclectics,  to  show  more 
practical  wisdom  ;  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live ;  to  break  down  these  bigoted,  con- 
servative rules  of  "codes,"  and  "associations;"  and  to  seek 
the  highest  cultivation  of  every  branch  of  professional  knowl- 
edge and  art,  by  a  sub-division  of  industry,  experiment,  re- 
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search  and  practical  observation.  Tims  doing,  the  profession 
will  secure  the  most  rapid  advancement,  and  the  best  interests 
of  humanity  be  subserved. 


On  Opening  the  Sao  in  Strangulated  Hernia. 

BY  EDWIN  FREEMAN,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  all  operations  for  the  relief  of  strangulated  hernia,  the 
rule  to  be  observed  is,  to  cut  down  upon  the  neck  of  the 
tumor  and  search  for  the  constricting  band  outside  the  sac, 
so  as,  if  possible,  to  avoid  opening  it.  and  thus  save  the  pa- 
tient all  the  dangerous  results  that  sometimes  follow  a  wound 
of  the  peritoneum.  The  stricture,  in  femoral  hernia,  is  very 
generally  found  in  those  dense  fibres  behind  the  crural  arch, 
at  the  junction  of  Poupart's  and  Gimbernat's  ligaments, 
known  as  Hey's  or  the  ileo-femoral  ligament.  The  pressure 
of  the  firm  border  of  Gimbernat's  ligament  may  also  cause 
the  strangulation,  and  often,  the  falciform  process  of  the 
fascia  lata  is  tightened  over  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  as  it 
escapes  through  the  saphenous  opening.  Quite  often,  the 
thickened  fibres  of  the  fascia  propria  of  the  hernia  form 
dense  bands,  which  close  tightly  the  neck  of  the  sac,  espe- 
cially of  those  old  hernise  to  which  a  truss  has  been  applied, 
or,  which  have  often  come  down  and  been  reduced.  In  those 
latter  cases  there  may  sometimes  be  a  thickening  of  the 
peritoneum,  from  a  deposit  of  fibrinous  exudation,  or  adven- 
titious bands  may  be  stretched  across  the  bowel,  either  at 
the  neck  or  anywhere  within  the  sac.  In  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  therefore,  the  stricture  is  to  be  found  in  the 
structures  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  hernia,  and  if,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  surgeon,  the  bowel  is  free  from  severe  in- 
jury in  those  cases,  as  soon  as  the  strangulation  is  relieved 
the  bowel  may  be  returned  within  the  abdomen  without 
opening  the  sac.  The  bowel  is  liable  to  be  ulcerated  at  the 
part  strangulated,  from  pressure  upon  its  walls ;  and  this  ul- 
11 
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ceration  may  extend  around  its  entire  circumference,  and 
continue  even  to  perforation  of  the  bowel ;  or  the  strangula- 
tion may  give  rise  to  congestion,  inflammation  and  gangrene 
of  all  the  part  protruded,  or  there  may  be  around  the  bowel, 
within  the  sac,  a  few  fibres  which  completely  occlude  the 
bowel  and  produce  all  the  trouble.  When  any  of  those 
complications  are  suspected,  the  bowel  should  not  be  re- 
turned without  an  ocular  examination.  Says  M.  Yelpeau, 
"  To  what  accidents  might  we  not  be  exposed  if  the  intes- 
testine  were  gangrenous,  ulcerated,  contracted,  rolled  upon 
itself,  strangulated  by  a  bridle  or  lodged  in  a  rent  of  the 
epiploon,  or  should  many  of  these  parts  be  found  to  be  glued 
together  among  themselves  ?  A  patient  operated  upon  un- 
der such  circumstances  by  Mr.  Cooper  sunk  rapidly." 

The  operation  (termed  kelotomy  or  herniotomy)  for  femo- 
ral hernia,  may  be  performed  with  a  crescentic  or  a  simple 
linear  incision — the  latter  I  prefer — over  the  neck  of  the 
tumor,  in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis,  which  may  be  con- 
tinued its  whole  length,  if  necessary.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  knife  does  not  suddenly  open  the  sac  and  wound  the 
bowel,  for  although  five  coverings  are  described  external  to 
the  wall  of  the  sac,  they  are  seldom  easily  separable  or  even 
easily  distinguished  in  a  hernia,  and  very  frequently  are  so 
much  stretched  by  the  large  protrusion  within,  that  they 
form  only  a  thin  septum  between  the  bowel  and  the  exter- 
nal surface.  The  cutting  should  be  done  by  pinching  up  the 
integument  and  other  tissues  in  their  order,  and  cutting  from 
within  outward,  thus  keeping  the  edge  of  the  bistoury  away 
from  the  bowel ;  or,  if  otherwise,  by  carefully  separating  the 
laminge  of  fascia  with  the  edge  of  the  knife,  pressing  their 
fibres  apar!:,  and  thus  gradually  approaching  the  wall  of  the 
sac  or  peritoneum.  The  finger-nail  should  then  be  passed 
under  the  edge  of  the  falciform  process,  the  hernia-knife 
glided  along  between  them  upon  the  nail,  and  then  turned 
upwards  and  inwards,  cutting  for  a  line  or  two.  Passing  the 
finger  into  the  femoral  ring  upon  the  neck  of  the  sac,  other 
constricting  bands  are  sought  for,  and  separated  by  cutting  in 
the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  direction.    The  only 
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artery  that  tliere  is  any  possible  clanger  of  wounding,  by 
cutting  in  this  direction,  is  the  obturator  when  it  takes  the 
anomalous  course  around  the  neck  of  the  sac.  It  is  safer, 
however,  than  any  other,  for  by  cutting  outward  the  femoral 
vein  and  artery  are  in  danger ;  by  cutting  outwards  and  up- 
wards the  epigastric  artery  might  be  wounded,  and  by  cut- 
ting directly  upwards  the  spermatic  vessels  and  vas  deferens 
might  be  severed.  Cutting  directly  inwards  does  not  always 
sever  the  constricting  band.  Having  relieved  all  stricture 
outside  the  sac,  the  reduction  of  the  bowel  should  be  very 
simple,  if  there  be  no  further  trouble,  and  is  readily  per- 
formed by  taxis.  Thus  the  operation  is  deprived  of  its  most 
dangerous  feature,  the  wounding  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  reduction  by  taxis,  with  the  addition 
of  an  external  wound.  The  reduction  without  opening  the 
sac  is  called  Petit's  operation.  Mr.  Luke  says,  that  out  of 
25  cases  of  hernia  in  which  he  operated,  opening  the  sac,  8 
died  ;  in  59  cases  in  which  the  sac  was  unopened,  7  died, 
showing  a  much  less  fatality.  In  31  cases  of  femoral  hernia, 
operated  upon  by  the  same  surgeon,  it  was  only  required  to 
open  the  sac  in  7. 

To  open  the  sac  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  even  more 
caution.  Pinch  up  a  small  portion  of  it  and  cut,  with  the  flat 
of  the  blade,  towards  the  bowel ;  insert  the  director  and  cut 
upon  it,  with  the  edge  of  the  bistoury  upwards,  towards  the 
ring  and  downwards  as  much  as  is  necessary.  Examine  in 
the  ring  for  the  stricture,  and  operate  by  cutting  in  the  same 
direction  as  named  for  operating  outside  of  the  sac.  Handr 
ling  the  bowel  carefully,  release  the  strictured  part  from  the 
neck  of  the  sac  by  drawing  it  gently  out,  examine  it,  restore 
its  calibre  as  much  as  possible  by  gentle  manipulation,  and 
then  pass  it  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  If  there  be 
ulceration  or  gangrene  of  the  bowel,  or  a  very  high  degree 
of  inflammation,  with  danger  of  sloughing  and  perforation 
of  the  bowel,  let  it  remain  without  reduction,  so  that  the 
sloughing  can  take  place  outside  and  the  contents  of  the 
bowel,  in  such  a  case,  be  discharged  externally.  When  the 
latter  condition  does  not  exist,  after  reduction,  the  wound 
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should  be  closed  up,  fomentations  of  arnica  and  aconite  ap- 
plied, and  a  compress  with  bandages  to  prevent  the  bowel 
from  again  protruding.  It  is  best  to  give  occasional  injec- 
tions to  assist  the  emptying  of  the  bowel  and  not  to  crowd 
the  patient  too  much  with  physic,  as  the  probabilities  are  that 
he  has  already  taken  enough  of  that  for  his  good.  The 
patient's  strength  must  be  sustained  by  the  proper  restoratives. 
In  inguinal  hernia  the  chances  are  not  as  great  for  reduction 
without  opening  the  sac,  for  in  very  many  cases,  the  stricture 
occurs  at  the  internal  ring,  in  the  fibres  of  the  fascia  jwo- 
jpria  which  in  old  hernias  is  often  intimately  united  with  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  and  in  the  neck  of  the  sac  itself,  and  can  be 
best  cut  from  within  outward.  Strangulation,  in  this  form 
of  hernia,  may,  in  addition,  be  produced  by  pressure  of 
the  fibres  of  the  intercolumnar  fascia  at  the  external  ring ; 
or  of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  or  fascia  sper- 
matica  in  the  inguinal  canal,  in  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  or 
the  conjoined  tendon  in  direct  hernia.  The  operation  must  be 
proceeded  with  in  a  similar  manner  with  that  of  the  other  form 
of  hernia,  making  a  sufficiently  free  external  incision  and  re- 
lieving any  possible  constriction  at  the  different  points  in 
which  it  may  occur,  before  opening  the  sac.  In  both  forms 
of  inguinal  hernia,  it  is  always  safest  to  cut  directly 
upwards  upon  the  stricture,  either  within  or  outside  of  the 
sac,  in  order  to  avoid  important  vessels.  This  form  of  hernia 
sometimes  occurs  in  females  into  the  canal  of  Nuck,  and 
when  strangulated  must  be  operated  on  as  in  [males,  but  of 
course  there  is  not  the  danger  of  cutting  the  spermatic  cord 
as  in  males. 

In  the  winter  of  1864-'5,  I  treated  a  case  of  this  form  of 
hernia,  which  was  very  peculiar.  I  was  called  to  see  a  lady, 
aged  about  twenty-four  years,  whom  I  found  lying  in  bed, 
suffering  much  from  what  seemed  to  be  an  abscess  in  the 
right  groin.  She  had  been  confined  to  bed  some  time,  and 
was  very  weak.  There  was  evidence  of  a  large  collection  of 
pus  just  above  the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament,  in  a  well-de- 
fined space.  This  space  was  marked  with  two  cicatrices, 
from  lancet  wounds,  where  a  similar  abscess  had  been  open- 
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ed  once  before,  and  they  had  become  very  thin,  and  black 
from  mortification.  With  the  line  point  of  my  bistoury,  I 
made  a  small  opening  in  the  gangrenous  cicatrix,  which  gave 
outlet  to  a  large  quantity  of  extremely  fetid  pus,  and  then, 
immediately,  to  great  quantities  of  fecal  matter,  thin,  and 
well  colored  with  bile.  There  was  evidently  a  hernia  into 
the  canal  of  Nuck,  strangulated  and  gangrenous,  possibly  of 
the  coecum,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me  afterward,  of  only  a 
part  of  its  wall.  When  the  pus  was  let  out,  the  gangrenous 
wall  gave  way,  and  an  evacuation  of  feces  was  the  result. 
There  must  have  been  adhesions  of  the  bowel  to  the  canal. 
Placing  cloths  to  catch  the  discharge,  I  directed  a  stimulant 
and  tonic  to  sustain  her  strength,  and  injections  of  water, 
and  afterwards  of  the  pulv.  sennae  et  jalapae  comp.  (infusion), 
into  the  bowel ;  the  latter  to  be  administered  in  proper 
quantity,  by  the  mouth.  She  was  kept  from  sinking,  and 
in  due  time  an  evacuation  was  produced  from  the  lower 
bowel  from  above,  the  most  of  the  physic  and  feces,  how- 
ever, passing  from  the  "  artificial  anus."  Nourishing  food, 
such  as  she  could  take,  was  allowed  her,  with  a  continuation 
of  the  tonic,  and  a  lotion  of  ]J  spts.  camphor,  tine,  arnica, 
aa  1  iv. ;  tine,  aconite,  §  ss  ;  aquae  purse,  Oi.,  was  applied 
constantly  with  a  cloth.  She  was  thus  kept  alive  through 
many  "sinking  spells" — sometimes  all  the  feces  passing 
from  the  opening,  and  at  other  times  through  the  natural 
anus.  I  gradually  drew  the  sides  of  the  opening  together,  it 
being  quite  large,  as  the  two  cicatrices,  with  the  space  be- 
tween, had  entirely  sloughed  out.  Her  thighs  were  kept 
flexed  upon  the  abdomen,  and  her  knees  were  fastened  to- 
gether, to  facilitate  the  closure  of  the  opening.  Compresses 
and  bandages  were  also  used,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  so 
great  a  flux  from  the  opening.  After  about  three  weeks, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  nearly  all  the  feces 
passed  the  natural  way.  The  artificial  anus  was  con- 
siderably contracted,  and  the  edges  had  healed  over.  I 
pared  them  off  with  the  bistoury,  and  drew  them  together 
with  adhesive  straps,  favoring  the  effort  by  position,  and 
afterwards  kept  the  edges  raw,  and  stimulated  the  healing 
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process  by  applications  to  them  of  strong  nitric  acid.  In  less 
than  two  months,  the  opening  had  entirely  closed,  and  the 
bowel  had  completely  resumed  its  natural  function — a  much 
more  fortunate  result,  I  must  confess,  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. 

On  Tuesday  night,  July  29th,  1858,  I  was  called  upon  to 
see  a  lady,  in  the  country,  who  was  suffering  from  strangu- 
lated hernia.  I  arrived  there  Wednesday  morning,  and 
found  her  to  be  an  elderly  lady,  sixty  years  of  age,  with 
femoral  hernia  of  the  right  side,  with  which  she  had  been 
afflicted  for  years,  and  which  had  been  down  and  strangu- 
lated since  the  Sunday  preceding.  She  had  always  worn  a 
truss ;  but,  on  that  morning,  got  up  without  putting  it  on, 
and  the  protrusion  was  the  result.  Her  physician  had  made 
frequent  attempts  each  day  to  reduce  it,  without  success,  and 
her  friends  had  given  her  up  to  die.  She  had  all  the  symp- 
toms of  a  strangulated  hernia ;  and  there  was  a  tumor,  the 
size  of  a  small  lemon,firm  and  tense,  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
opposite  the  saphenous  opening  of  the  fascia  lata.  After 
trying  taxis,  at  first  before,  and  then  after  administering 
chloroform,  without  success,  I  operated  in  the  manner  above 
described.  The  bowel  could  not  be  reduced,  without  open- 
ing the  sac,  as  it  was  an  old  hernia,  and  the  stricture  was 
in  the  neck  of  the  sac.  Although  it  had  been  strangu- 
lated so  long,  there  was  no  gangrene  of  the  bowel,  and  it  was 
returned  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  patient  made  a 
good  recovery. 

I  was  called  to  the  country,  April  25th,  1859,  to  operate 
in  a  case  of  femoral  hernia,  that  became  strangulated  on  the 
21st.  The  patient  was  a  German,  fifty-seven  years  of  age, 
who  had  had  double  femoral  hernia  for  a  long  time,  for  which 
lie  had  been  wearing  a  truss.  The  abdomen  was  much  dis- 
tended, with  great  pain,  feverishness,  etc.,  but  no  vomiting. 
The  hernia  could  not  be  reduced.  I  therefore  operated  as 
before  described.  In  this  case  also,  I  was  obliged  to  open 
the  sac.  It  did  not  contain  the  usual  quantity  of  fluid,  as 
the  other  did,  but  was  nearly  dry.  The  bowel  was  quite 
dark,  with  an  unpleasant,  sickening  odor,  highly  inflamed, 
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but  not  gangrenous.  Taking  it  carefully  in  my  hands,  and 
drawing  it  a  little  out,  I  pressed  it  slightly  in  different  ways,  to 
relieve  it  of  the  impacted  faeces  and  restore  the  part  pressed 
upon  to  its  natural  calibre.  Perceiving  no  abrasion,  and  that 
it  was  not  gangrenous,  I  restored  it  to  the  abdominal  cavity, 
as  affording  the  best  chance  for  a  successful  result.  The 
wound  was  then  closed,  and  fomentations  of  arnica  applied. 
Aqua  camphorse  was  administered  internally,  and  injections 
of  warm  water  into  the  bowels  ordered  every  hour.  Morphine 
and  diaphoretic  powder,  in  small  doses,  to  allay  pain  and  rest- 
lessness, and  native  wine,  to  sustain  his  strength,  were  al- 
lowed, until  the  bowels  should  disgorge  themselves.  He 
was  then  left  in  charge  of  his  attending  physician.  His  bow- 
els were  relieved  that  night,  but  the  odor  was  almost  insup- 
portable, and  the  relief  was  immediate.  This  man  made  a 
good  recovery.  The  wound  suppurated  some,  and,  for  a  while, 
there  was  a  fistulous  opening,  which  was  treated  with 
pulv.  zinci  sulph.,  and  readily  closed  up,  and  a  permanent 
cure  of  the  hernia  of  that  side  effected  ;  so  that,  in  time,  he 
was  able  to  do  with  only  a  single  truss. 
New  Yoek,  No.  93  E.  17th  Street. 


Bed  Eubber  Dental  Plates  and  their  Effect  upon  the  System. 

BY  DR.  CHAS.  C.  BARKER. 

It  is  well  known  to  most,  that  Eubber  is  now,  and  has 
for  several  years,  been  very  extensively  used  as  a  "  base  "  for 
Artificial  Teeth,  nine-tenths  of  the  work  worn  being  made 
of  this  material.  Its  reputation  and  popularity  in  most 
respects  is  well  merited,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  intrinsically  the 
best  "  base "  or  support,  of  an  artificial  denture.  But  in 
conjunction  here,  is  an  objectionable  feature,  of  which  I 
wish  to  speak.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  color  of  the  rubber. 
I  suppose  that  perhaps  the  larger  share  of  those  wearing 
these  plates  think  little  or  nothing  of  the  red  color,  even  sup- 
posing it  the  rubber's  own  natural  hue.    The  natural  color 
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of  caoutchouc  and  sulphur  when  vulcanised  is  dark  brown 
or  nearly  black.  But  the  Hard  Rubber  Co.  (who  prepare 
Dental  Rubber  and  will  allow  no  other  to  be  prepared  in 
this  country,  if  they  can  prevent  it,  and  moreover  will  not 
furnish  to  dentists  the  uncolorecl  gum)  to  "  please  the  eye," 
combine  with  the  caoutchouc  and  sulphur,  vermillion — so 
termed  by  common  parlance — known  also  as  cinnabar,  and 
red  sulphuret  of  Mercury.  The  red  color  thus  obtained  is, 
however,  no  more  identical  or  approximate  with  the  color  of 
the  mouth  than  deep  scarlet  with  light  pink,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  strength  of  the  rubber  is  materially  weakened  by 
the  combination,  for  to  overcome  the  naturally  dark  color  of 
the  gum,  large  quantities  of  vermillion  must  be  used.  Now 
as  a  proposition,  I  wish  to  say  here,  that  if  the  Mercury 
(vermillion)  thus  combined,  is  absorbed  from  the  plate  while 
worn  in  the  mouth,  then  we  may  look  for  mercurial  effects 
upon  and  in  the  system,  and  if  these  effects  are  injurious, 
deleterious,  dangerous  ones,  then  we  had  better  beware, 
and  not  use  the  (in  this  case)  cursed  compound. 

Is  the  proposition  fair  ?  If  so,  I  propose  to  show :  1st, 
That  mercury  when  introduced  into  the  system  perpetrates 
violence  :  2d,  That  the  mercury  in  the  red  rubber  is  often 
absorbed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  this  being  manifest  by 
certain  infallible  symptoms.  In  regard  to  my  first  statement, 
Allopaths  medicate  with  mercury,  using  it  in  some  over  50 
different  combinations,  for  almost  every  known  disease,  to 
alter  action,  and  many  times  that  action  the  very  choice 
method  of  nature  for  the  removal  of  malady.  The  larger 
number  of  these  "  folk "  would  scout  the  idea  of  a  little 
mercury  doing  any  harm.  Eclectics  know  better,  and  I  am 
able  to  prove  by  Allopathic  authority  this  fact,  for,  in  all  time, 
there  has  been  a  beautiful  lack  of  harmony  in  untruth. 

Prof.  Piggot  is,  or  was,  one  of  the  Faculty  of  the  "  Wash- 
ington University  of  Baltimore,"  (Allopathic)  and  is  the 
author  of  a  large  work  entitled,  "  Piggot's  Dental  Chemistry." 
On  page  447  of  this,  he  says:  "The  ordinary  alterative 
action  of  this  metal,  when  administered  in  properly  regulated 
doses,  (mark) — is  attended  by  no  special  disturbance  of  the 
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system.  But  at  times  it  does  not  operate  upon  the  economy 
with  such  tranquillity."  He  then  goes  on  with  a  portrayal 
of  its  ultimate  and  terrible  effects  upon  the  glandular  and 
nervous  systems,  producing  gangrene  and  paralysis,  also  ex- 
foliation, &c,  &c.  All  which  he  could  not  avoid,  as  an 
honest  man  and  a  chemist ;  still,  linked  to  his  school,  he 
speaks  of  its  use  in  "properly  regulated  doses"  for  to  discard 
the  vile  thing,  would  be  simply  to  invite  ostracism.  Did 
Surgeon-General  Hammond  come  off  unscathed  when  he 
essayed  to  banish  calomel  from  the  army  chest  ?  Did  he  not 
receive  the  anathemas  of  the  Profs.,  men  no  more  bullet 
proof  than  he  ?  Here  is  a  plainly  indicated  line  of  demarca- 
tion, and  to  step  beyond  and  say  "  no  mercury"  is  suicidal ; 
hence  there  is,  No  Reform,  and  it  is  hard,  very  hard  to  con- 
vince some  people  of  its  deleterious  effects. 

Prof.  Piggot  says,  on  the  next  two  pages — "  So  virulent  a 
poison  as  this  should  never,  except  in  cases  of  the  sternest 
necessity,  be  introduced  into  the  system,  and  then  it  should 
be  done  with  the  greatest  care,  and  so  managed  that  its  ab- 
sorption may  be  controlled,  or  that  the  quantity  to  be  taken 

in  may  be  regulated  

 The  Amalgam  question,  as  it  has  been 

called,  is  thus  answered  with  the  utmost  promptitude  by 
chemistry.  To  the  chemist  it  has  but  one  side  ;  it  needs  but 
to  be  stated  to  be  immediately  decided  upon.  The  use  of  a 
mercurial  amalgam  is,  under  all  circumstances,  wrong ;  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  have  no  guarantee  that  the  most 
frightful  results  of  mercurial  poisoning  will  not  take  place." 
"That  the  metal  itself,  as  well  as  its  salts,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing these  symptoms,  is  a  matter  of  such  commonplace 
notoriety  that  the  veriest  tyro  is  familiar  with  it.    .    .    .  . 

 The  recent  observations  of 

Melsens  and  Budd  have  shown  that  both  mercury  and  lead, 
even  in  the  form  of  insoluble  salts,  may  remain  a  long  time 
combined,  as  it  were,  with  the  tissues,  producing  varied  phe- 
nomena of  disease,  and  then  may  be  set  free  by  iodide  of 
potassium,  so  as  to  enter  the  blood  and  produce  their  specific 
primary  effects  upon  the  organism  
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 If  it  be  urged  that  the 

smallness  of  the  quantity  and  the  gradual  nature  of  the  ab- 
sorption is  a  guarantee  against  poisoning,  a  reply  is  to  be 
found  in  the  well  known  fact  that  small  portions  of  metallic 
mercury,  daily  absorbed,  produce  the  most  distressing  and 

unmanageable  forms  of  mercurial  poisoning."  

Amalgam  is  a  composition  of  tin  and  silver  amalgamated  by 
quicksilver — and  used  by  many  dentists  for  filling  teeth — the 
excess  of  mercury  being  "  squeezed  "  or  pressed  out  of  the 
paste,  before  it  is  packed  in  the  tooth.  If  its  use  "  is,  under 
all  circumstances,  wrong  /"  what,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  is  a  "properly  regulated  dose  f  " 

And  if  danger  is  apprehended  from  the  merest  trifle  of 
mercury  to  be  found  in  an  amalgam  filling,  perhaps  not  larger 
than  a  pinhead,  how  is  it  when  mercury  is  taken  directly 
into  the  stomach  in  frequently  repeated  doses  daily  for  weeks 
— as  in  fevers,  and  so  forth?  How  is  it  with  blue  pills?  .  .  . 
In  proof  that  the  mercury  in  the  rubber  plate  may  be  ab- 
sorbed, I  will  cite,  perhaps  first  a  case  which  occurred  in  my 
own  family :  Some  six  or  seven  months  ago,  our  little  girl? 
between  two  and  three  years  old,  got  at  the  drawer  in  which 
I  caught  rubber  filings  and  scrapings,  and  putting  some  into 
her  mouth  swallowed  them.  Of  this  we  knew  nothing  at  the 
time.  She  grew  sick  quite  fast,  and  acted  very  strangely, 
showing  symptoms  of  poisoning.  There  evidently  was  much 
irritation ;  her  face  was  swollen,  she  was  very  dozy  and  stupid ; 
her  action  was  convulsive  and  spasmodic,  and  we  were  much 
alarmed,  but  knew  not  what  she  could  have  eaten  of  a  poison- 
ous nature,  until  we  found  rubber  in  the  stool.  As  it  was, 
the  child  and  parents  had  a  narrow  escape.  And  since  then, 
I  think  I  have  put  up  but  one  red  rubber  plate.  That  the 
plate  is  often  acted  upon  more  or  less  by  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth,  I  have  no  doubt.  This  action  is  modified  by  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  and  the  effect  of  the  mercury  is  more  dis- 
cernible in  some  cases  than  in  others.  A  dental  friend  told 
me,  that  a  lady  for  whom  he  made  a  set,  came  back  sometime 
after,  with  the  teeth  a  sort  of  "  mahogany  color."  There  was 
action  here,  evidently.   Dr.  Phelps,  of  Wolcottville,  Ct.,  for- 
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merly  of  Chicago,  an  allopath,  told  me  that  he  had  seen  several 
cases  of  marked  salivation  from  the  wearing  of  red  rubber 
plates,  and  his  wife's  mother,  for  whom  I  made  a  set  on  the 
uncolored  rubber,  stated  that  several  of  her  friends  had  been 
obliged  to  give  up  wearing  their  sets  on  account  of  the  great 
irritation  they  produced  in  the  throat  and  stomach.  I  have 
seen  myself  cases  of  decided  derangement.  A  gentleman 
for  whom  I  made  a  whole  set  sometime  since,  upon  the  pure 
rubber,  who  had  previously  worn  red,  sought  for  a  long  time 
relief  from  a  chronic  sore  throat,  which  seemed  to  affect  his 
whole  system,  without  finding  any  ;  until,  as  he  told  me  a  few 
days  ago,  that  since  wearing  his  new  set  his  throat  had  been 
better,  and  now  he  felt  like  a  new  man.  These  are  facts.  I 
am  using  now  entirely  pure  dental  rubber  without  any  color- 
ing matter,  put  up  for  the  profession  by  Ash  &  Sons,  London, 
England,  and  imported  by  S.  S.  White.  It  vulcanises  dark 
brown,  or  nearly  black,  and  makes  a  much  lighter,  stronger 
and  handsomer  finished  plate  than  the  red.  The  color  is  no 
objection,  as  the  plate  is  not  shown  in  the  mouth,  and  it  can 
also  be  made  much  lighter  in  color  by  bleaching.  Eclecti- 
cism puts  no  trammels  upon  investigation,  but  points  the  path- 
way, and  Eclectics  "reject  everything  which  will  not  hear 
investigation."  Mercury,  under  many  an  insidious  guise, 
gains  access  to  our  vitality,  and  we  suffer  by  the  contact,  yet 
few  comparatively,  raise  their  voices  against  it.  A  conscious- 
ness of  truth  gives  one  a  strong  incentive,  in  our  crusade 
against  this  destroyer,  and  we  hope  the  day  is  now  dawning 
in  which  the  people  every  where  will  reject  the  vile  stuff,  and 
it  no  longer  be  dispensed  or  prescribed. 
Watekbtjky,  Conn. 


PERISCOPE. 

Novel  Treatment  of  Gonorrhoea  and  Gleet. 

There  is  probably  no  ailment  amongst  the  less  severe  dis- 
orders incidental  to  mankind  the  treatment  of  which  more 
frequently  causes  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  surgeon  than 
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does  gonorrhoea.  Under  the  influence  of  injections  a  patient 
will  apparently  completely  recover,  and  just  as  he  is  congrat- 
ulating himself  upon  his  good  fortune,  the  recurrence  of  a 
slight  discharge  in  the  morning  or  after  a  little  over-exertion 
brings  him  back  to  the  surgeon  with  a  long  face  and  gloomy 
forebodings.  Every  one  has  met  with  such  cases.  Perhaps 
the  unfortunate  individual  is  engaged  to  be  married,  or  he  is 
about  to  start  on  a  Continental  tour,  and  endless  annoyance 
is  created  by  this  return  of  his  ailment.  We  have  frequently 
wondered  that  amidst  the  numerous  advances  of  our  art  in 
this  day,  some  more  effectual  plan  of  treatment  has  not  been 
devised  for  this  condition.  Injections  of  various  kinds — 
chloride  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of  lead — will  all, 
there  is  no  doubt,  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  in- 
flamed membrane ;  but  after  their  employment  there  is  so 
often  a  tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  malady  that  it  is  evi- 
dent the  great  desideratum  of  an  effectual  cure  is  yet  want* 
ingo 

We  have  been  interested  lately  in  observing  a  new  pro- 
cess which  is  now  being  tried  by  Mr.  Henry  Thompson  at 
University  College  Hospital,  and  which  may  possibly  be 
found  of  much  service.  Believing  that  the  imperfect  action 
of  injections  depends  upon  the  very  short  time  that  they  are 
in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane,  Mr.  Thompson  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  applying  the  astringent  in  such  a  form  as 
would  enable  it  to  remain  for  a  much  longer  period  in  con- 
tact with  the  inflamed  surface.  Under  his  direction  Messrs. 
Bell  &  Co.  have  constructed  u  soluble  bougies,"  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  made  of  cocoa  butter,  containing  the  drug 
it  is  wished  to  apply.  They  are  cast  in  moulds,  are  per- 
fectly firm  and  smooth,  and  may  be  used  in  any  length,  but 
that  named  has  been  deemed  the  best.  A  soluble  bougie  is 
equal  in  size  to  about  No.  8  or  9  of  the  catheter  scale,  and 
may  be  introduced  (having  been  previously  oiled)  by  the 
patient  himself  into  the  urethra,  whe\*e  the  material  gradu- 
ally melts  in  the  space  of  about  ten  minutes.  The  patient 
is  directed  to  slip  one  of  these  bougies  into  the  passage  on 
going  to  bed. 
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After  trying  many  methods  for  retaining  the  bougie  in 
situ,  Mr.  Thompson  has  adopted  the  following : — A  piece  of 
adhesive  plaster  is  cut.  nearly  an  inch  wide  and  five  inches 
long.  A  piece  of  Taylor's  stout  lint,  of  the  same  size,  is 
rolled  up  into  a  little  pad  and  laid  on  the  centre  of  the  plas- 
ter, which  is  warmed,  and  applied  along  the  lower  surface 
and  dorsum  of  the  penis,  the  prepuce  meanwhile  being  fully 
retracted.  A  second  strip  of  plaster,  half  the  width  of  the  first, 
is  then  put  closely  around  the  glans  penis  transversely.  The 
bougies  are  made  to  contain  either  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  a  grain  of  tannin,  two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of 
lead,  or  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  bismuth,  as  astringents  ;  while 
others  are  sedative  also,  and  contain  two  grains  of  opium,  or 
two  of  belladonna.  Other  materials  can,  of  course,  be  em- 
ployed. By  this  plan  Mr.  Thompson  has  satisfied  himself  that 
the  active  agent  is  kept  for  several  hours  in  contact  with  the 
urethral  surface,  and  is,  moreover,  necessarily  squeezed  into 
the  lacunas,  which  often,  doubtless,  escape  being  acted  upon 
by  injections.  It  is  by  many  supposed  that  these  lacunae, 
from  harboring  the  discharge  and  escaping  treatment,  are 
the  main  cause  of  the  persistence  of  gonorrhoea.  However 
that  may  be,  there  would  seem  little  doubt  that  this  mode  of 
treatment  permits  the  effectual  application  of  the  astringent, 
and  thus  promises  better  results  than  can  be  attained  by  the 
transitory  action  of  an  injection.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to 
pronounce  a  decisive  opinion  of  this  process ;  but  it  is  very 
ingenious,  and  we  shall  watch  the  results  with  interest. — 
London  Lancet,  May  12th,  1866. 


Re-vaccination. — Translated  from  Archives  Generates  de  Medecine  of  May,  1866. 
By  M.  Morton  Dowler,  M.  D. 

The  Berlin  Weekly  Clinic  {Berliner  Klinische  Wochanes- 
chrift,  March,  1866,)  gives  the  following  report  of  the  re- 
vaccinations  practised  in  the  Prussian  army  in  1865,  taken 
from  official  documents.  This  tableau,  in  relation  to  existing 
circumstances,  is  invested  with  a  special  interest. 
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There  were  in  1865,  in  all  65,776  individuals,  belonging 
to  the  different  corps  of  troops,  re-vaccinated. 

Of  this  number,  the  cicatrices  of  the  first  vaccination  were 
evident  in  56,895  cases ;  indistinct  in  6,143,  and  undistin- 
guishable  in  2,738. 

The  re-vaccination  produced  regular  pustules,  and  were 
completely  evolved  in  41,334  cases ;  irregularly  so,  in  8,326  ; 
and  in  16,166  there  were  no  results. 

The  soldiers  who  had  been  re- vaccinated,  without  result, 
were  subjected  to  anew  re-vaccination,  which  furnished  the 
following  figures  : 

Ee-vaccination  with  success  5,469. 

Re-vaccination  without  success  10,520. 

The  legitimate  pustules  were  in  number  : 

From    1  to    5  in  24,154  cases. 
"       6  to  10  in  13,830  " 
"     11  to  20  in  8,075  " 
"     21  to  30  in     744  " 


The  Vis  3/edicalriz  Naturae,  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

The  wonderful  efforts  made  by  nature  to  overcome  the 
disease  wliich  has  seized  upon  the  system  are,  perhaps,  most 
striking  as  witnessed  in  the  fevers  of  childhood.  To  watch 
from  day  to  day  the  struggle  that  is  waged — how  almost 
every  organ  in  the  body  labors  to  throw  off  the  morbid  in- 
fluences which  are  operating  injuriously  on  the  constitution 
— how  gradually  these  efforts  are  attended  by  success,  till, 
through  the  united  and  harmonious  action  of  lung  and  liver, 
kidney  and  skin,  the  blood  is  once  more  purified,  and  the 
little  sufferer  passes  from  the  hot  frenzy  of  fever,  into  the 
cool,  calm  happiness  of  health — is  a  study  which  is  full  of 
interest  and  instruction. 

In  simple,  uncomplicated  cases  of  febrile  disease,  we  now 
know  that  very  little  in  the  way  of  treatment  is  required, 
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and  that,  provided  the  child  be  placed  in  favorable  sanitary 
and  hygienic  conditions,  the  fever  will  run  its  course  to  a 
favorable  termination.  There  is  no  need  to  trouble  the 
young  patient  wTith  frequent  and  nauseous  doses  of  physic, 
for  milk  and  some  simple  cooling  drink  will,  in  such  cases, 
be  all  that  Nature  requires  to  set  things  to  right. 

Then,  again,  how  many  of  the  nervous  affections  to  which 
children  are  liable,  get  better  without  the  administration  of 
drugs  ? 

We  know,  for  example,  that  chorea — a  disease  so  gener- 
ally regarded  by  parents  with  great  alarm — often  disappears 
entirely,  if  the  patient  is  removed  from  excitement  and  un- 
dergoes a  little  moral  treatment.  We  have,  over  and  over 
again,  seen  the  spasms  and  twitchings  removed,  and  perfect 
steadiness  regained,  under  the  use  of  the  cold  douche  alone. 

A  pneumonia  will  generally  terminate  in  recovery  with- 
out blistering  or  bleeding,  if  the  vital  powers  be  sustained, 
and  some  gentle  stimulus  given  to  the  eliminating  organs. 
The  truth  of  this,  we  are  glad  to  see  admitted  by  Dr.  West, 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  valuable  work  on  the  "  Diseases  of 
Infancy  and  Childhood,"  for,  in  former  editions,  bleeding 
and  antimony  were  recommended. 

Dr.  Dickinson,  of  London,  has  shown  that  albuminous 
dropsy  frequently  gets  well  under  full  doses  of  distilled  water 
alone,  which  appears  to  act  by  washing  out  the  kidneys  ;  and 
we  have  ourselves  pursued  this  plan  in  numerous  cases  of 
post-scarlatinal  dropsy  with  success. 

We  might  go  on  enumerating  many  other  affections 
which,  as  a  rule,  get  better  without  the  use  of  active  medicinal 
agents,  but  we  shall  only  give  another  illustration.  Some 
time  ago,  a  pale,  unhealthy  looking  boy  came  under  our  care, 
suffering  from  bronchitis.  His  breathing  was  rather  hurried, 
and  he  had  slight  cough.  Auscultation  of  the  chest  re- 
vealed large  moist  rales,  and,  over  the  hearty  a  distinct,  loud, 
double-friction  murmur,  so  harsh  as  to  resemble  the  rubbing 
together  of  two  pieces  of  sand-paper.  The  pulse  was  quick  ; 
but  as  the  boy  was  not  suffering  at  all,  quiet  and  rest  in  the 
recumbent  posture  were  enjoined,  and  fomentations  were 
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applied  to  the  chest.  Under  this  treatment,  the  friction 
sounds  entirely  vanished,  and  the  patient  in  a  short  time 
was  completely  restored.  Here  were  symptoms  that  were 
calculated  to  awaken  alarm,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
led  to  very  active  treatment  had  the  boy  come  under  the 
care  of  most  medical  men.  Yet,  with  the  simplest  pre- 
cautions, the  case  terminated  in  health.  What  we  con- 
tend for,  therefore,  is,  that  nature  should  be  more  trusted 
and  less  interfered  with,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  early  life.  It  is  because  of  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
her  recuperative  powers,  and  a  restless  desire  to  be  "  doing 
something,"  that  practitioners  will  not  become  more  sim- 
ple in  their  dealings  with  disease.  We  know  that,  in 
thus  writing  we  may  draw  down  upon  us  the  disdain  of  those 
who  will  likely  regard  us  as  belonging  to  that  class  in  the 
profession  who  would  introduce  into  general  practice  a  "do- 
nothing  "  system.  But  we  hold  that  it  is  a  very  different 
thing  for  a  medical  man  to  stand  by  the  bedside,  an  intelli- 
gent observer  of  Nature's  operations,  ready,  when  he  sees 
she  is  hard  pressed,  to  come  to  her  aid  with  the  appropriate 
remedy,  yet  not  rudely  interfering  with  her  efforts,  and  to 
stand  by  listless  and  heedless,  and  doing  nothing  at  all.  For, 
in  the  former  case,  he  may,  by  his  well-timed  help,  turn  the 
balance  which  trembles  between  death  and  recovery,  while 
in  the  latter,  the  result,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  effected  with- 
out, and  in  spite  of,  anything  that  he  has  done. 

What  we  desire  to  see  is  a  simpler  and  more  philosophic 
treatment  substituted  for  that  blind  routine  which  yet  too 
widely  prevails.  But  this  desire  we  do  not  hope  to  have  re- 
alized till  the  attention  of  our  students  and  junior  medical 
practitioners  is  more  closely  applied  to  the  study  of  that 
large  and  important  class  of  diseases  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  opening  years  of  life.  For  we  believe  that  it  is  in  this 
way  that  clear  and  accurate  views  of  the  immense  powers  of 
Nature  to  resist  and  overcome  disease  can  best  be  attained. 
— Medical  Press  and  Circular,  June,  13,  1866. 
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EDITOEIAL. 
Clinical  Instruction. 

NEW  YORK  VS.  PARIS  AND  LONDON. 

The  time  has  come  when  a  comparison  of  the  practical  advantages 
of  our  own  country  with  Europe,  in  regard  to  the  requisite  facilities 
for  the  most  thorough  course  of  Clinical  Instruction  for  the  student, 
can  be  and  should  be  made. 

"With  the  broadening  of  our  ideas,  and  the  experience  that  the 
late  terrible  conflict  has  afforded,  in  the  treatment  of  all  varieties  of 
wounds  and  diseases  in  our  immense  military  hospitals,  we  can  un- 
hesitatingly enter  the  arena  with  the  famous  schools  of  Europe,  and 
challenge  attention  to  our  own  facilities  and  means  of  clinical  instruc- 
tion, especially  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Certainly  it  is  desirable  that  all  of  our  medical  students  should 
visit  European  hospitals,  and  drink  in  wisdom  and  experience  wher- 
ever it  may  be  found,  but  it  is  no  longer  at  all  necessary  to  go 
abroad,  in  search  of  ample  means  for  the  most  exhaustive  culture 
and  practical  experience.  We  have  them  in  the  hospitals  of  the 
city  of  New  York — open  to  all  schools  of  medicine — in  which  every 
possible  variety  of  clinical  instruction  can  be  as  cheaply  and  thor- 
oughly obtained  as  elsewhere,  with  many  special  advantages,  that  are 
peculiar  to,  and  original  with  ourselves,  and  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  schools  in  the  world.  With  the  opening  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  College,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  this  fall,  the 
means  of  Clinical  instruction  will  be  more  complete  and  available 
here  than  in  any  city  in  the  world. 

Here  will  be  concentrated  all  that  is  note-worthy  or  pretentious 
in  Allopathic  medical  instruction — established  schools,  cabinets, 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Here,  also,  Homoeopathy  has  its  head- 
quarters, and  has  a  school  wherein  its  peculiar  doctrines  are  taught  by 
able  professors.  Here,  too,  will  be  found  the  leading  Eclectic 
school  of  medicine  in  America  or  Europe,  with  its  distinctive  remedies 
and  practice,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  its  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy — in  which  the  student  will  be 
taught  thoroughly  the  difference  in  pathological  views,  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations,  and  practice  between  the  various  schools.  Hith- 
erto, this  has  not  been  done,  to  any  extent,  so  that  a  new  era  has 
12 
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dawned  upon  medical  instruction  in  this  country,  and  especially  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  must  now  be  considered  as  the  centre 
and  headquarters  of  Clinical  instruction  and  medical  culture.  We 
have  no  wish  to  disparage,  but  claim  to  simply  set  forth  facts, 
which  cannot  be  ignored  or  gainsayed — that  New  York  has  exten- 
sive schools,  larger  hospitals,  larger  facilities  of  all  kinds,  and  can 
give  a  more  complete  medical  training,  especially  in  Clinical  expe- 
rience, than  can  be  found  in  the  world  elsewhere,  similarly  concen- 
trated, and  that  these  most  favorable  conditions  will  constantly  be 
on  the  increase  here,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  elsewhere. 

Medical  students  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  fully  and  ex- 
haustively in  the  most  advanced  knowledge  and  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  come  to  New  York,  and 
enter  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  for  one  or  more  terms,  and  in 
this  way  Electicism  and  Allopathy,  being  brought  face  to  face,  prac- 
tically, the  latter,  with  all  its  musty  and  tyrannous  forms  will  have 
to  go  under,  or  adopt  our  vastly  superior  Eclectic  remedies  and  prac- 
tice, first  surreptitiously,  and  finally,  boldly  and  unscrupulously  claim- 
ing all  that  we  have  done,  as  having  originated  with  themselves.  In 
this  way,  the  great  Allopathic  leading  men,  like  Dr.  Willard  Parker, 
will,  in  time,  be  able  to  truly  assert,  that  which  is  not  true,  now — 
c:  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Allopathy." 


The  Demand  for  Eclectic  Physicians. 

Within  the  last  four  months  we  have  attended  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  several  State  Eclectic  Medical  Societies,  as  well  as  the  meet- 
ings of  various  county  and  city  associations,  and  we  have  been  both 
gratified  and  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  demand  for  Eclectic 
physicians.  Our  cause  is  certainly  becoming  popular  in  all  sections 
of  the  country ;  and  we  have  never  seen,  in  a  service  of  more  than 
twenty-five  years  as  a  practitioner  and  teacher  of  medicine,  so  uni- 
versal and  pressing  a  demand  for  thoroughly  qualified  physicians  of 
our  school.  It  is  not  alone  in  associations  that  we  have  been  ap- 
pealed to,  to  supply  locations  with  practitioners,  but  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  day  in  which  we  do  not  receive  letters,  asking  us  to  send  a 
physician  to  some  "  good  opening." 

These  applications  come  both  from  country  towns  and  from  cities, 
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large  and  small ;  and  reach  us  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  Specially  we  may  mention  that  many  small  cities  want 
a  competent  Eclectic  surgeon.  What  shall  be  done  ?  We  can  sup- 
ply but  very  few  of  these  places  at  present,  certainly.  The  demand 
is  for  well-educated  physicians.  We  appeal  to  our  brother  physicians  : 
What  can  be  done?  Physicians  must  encourage  young  men  of 
energy,  character  and  intelligence,  to  come  forward  at  once,  and  de- 
vote themselves  to  a  profession  which,  when  thoroughly  acquired,  is 
most  honorable,  useful  and  lucrative. 

We  must  not  forget  to  notice  another  phase  of  this  subject  which 
has  constantly  arrested  our  attention,  both  in  these  meetings,  and  in 
our  large  intercourse  with  medical  men.  It  is  this :  Very  many 
physicians,  having  already  perhaps  five  or  ten  years'  experience,  and 
having  acquired  a  good  degree  of  skill  in  those  diseases  most  frequent- 
ly met  with  in  country  practice,  might  double,  or  quadruple  their 
income,  their  honor  and  their  popularity,  by  attending  another  course 
of  medical  lectures,  by  seeing  surgical  operations,  by  attending  hos- 
pital clinics,  and  by  securing  the  confidential  instruction  of  those 
whose  opportunities  of  observation  and  experience  have  been  exten- 
sive. Many  new  remedies  and  methods  of  treatment,  unknown  ten 
years  ago,  are  now  being  used  with  a  success  which  such  men  would  be 
delighted  to  witness.  Many  of  these  remedies  are  not  only  far  more 
eflicacious  than  those  formerly  used,  but  they  are  also  much  more 
pleasant,  and  must  be  more  popular. 

We  do  not  believe  in  throwing  aside  efficient  and  practical  reme- 
dies, for  remedies  which  are  less  efficient  and  practical,  merely  be- 
cause these  latter  remedies  are  pleasanter  and  more  popular.  Not 
at  all,  in  any  degree.  But  there  are  numerous  and  valuable  new 
remedies,  for  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  almost  as  pleasant  and  ac- 
ceptable as  the  Homoeopathic  dilutions  and  triturations,  which  our 
physicians  would  find  it  very  much  for  their  own  interest  to  know. 
Knowing  them,  they  could  at  once  supersede  Allopathic  practice, 
because  of  its  nauseous  drugs  as  well  as  its  dangerous  poisons ;  and 
they  would  supersede  Homoeopathy,  because  their  treatment  is  so  sig- 
nally and  quickly  successful.  We  would  say  to  our  physicians  :  be 
true  to  yourselves,  and  seize  upon  these  elements  of  both  popularity 
and  success. 
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Progress  of  the  Epidemic. 

Cholera  has  been  making  rapid  strides,  since  its  introduction 
into  this  port,  by  the  steamships  England  and  Virginia,  in  April  of 
the  present  year.  For  a  while  it  was  confined  to  Quarantine  grounds, 
but  it  soon  overleaped  all  restrictions,  and  made  its  appearance  in 
one  of  the  filthy  localities  of  the  city  late  in  May,  at  which  period 
there  was  one  death.  The  following  is  the  number  of  deaths  in  New 
York  city,  for  each  week  to  August  11th : 

Week  ending.    Deaths.       Week  ending.    Deaths.     Week  ending.  Deaths. 

June  9                 2  July  7   3  Aug.  4   239 

June  16                6  July  14   11  Aug.  11   250 

June  23                4  July  21   11  In  May   1 

June  30                1  July  28   48 

The  ratio  of  mortality  has  been  remarkably  great,  according  to 
the  published  reports,  but  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  determine  the 
exact  per  cent.  It  has  visited  with  alarming  fatality  the  various 
eleemosynary  institutions,  hospitals,  prisons,  &c,  but  no  accurate 
reports,  from  which  to  establish  the  ratio  of  deaths,  have  been  pub- 
lished. When  it  first  appeared  in  Bellevue  Hospital  the  mortality 
was  not  less  than  70  per  cent.,  according  to  a  report  then  made, 
since  which  no  special  report  has  been  published.  In  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  it  has  been  at  least  equally  fatal.  The  troops  quartered  at 
Hart's  Island  have  suffered  severely,  and  it  was  communicated  to 
those  on  Tybee  Island,  Savannah,  by  the  transfer  of  troops,  who  were 
nearly  decimated  by  the  scourge.  It  made  its  appearance  in  Boston, 
and  has  been  largely  on  the  increase  in  Philadelphia,  but  August 
9th,  was  reported  on  the  decrease.  It  has  shown  itself  in  New 
Orleans,  there  being  18  deaths  in  the  24  hours  ending  6  a.  m., 
August  9th,  and  24  deaths  the  succeeding  24  hours.  The  next  day, 
August  11th,  there  were  25  deaths.  In  St.  Louis,  from  August 
3d  to  6th  there  were  20  to  30  cases  reported  with  several  deaths. 
There  were  21  cases,  and  4  deaths  in  the  24  hours  ending  August 
10th  at  noon,  and  6  deaths  in  the  succeeding  24  hours.  Cincinnati  al- 
ways suffers  terribly  from  the  visitation,  and  we  find,  by  telegraphic 
reports,  that  on  August  1st,  there  were  4  deaths ;  August  2d,  3 ; 
August  3d,  11 ;  4th,  15 ;  5th,  15 ;  6th,  29 ;  7th,  31  deaths,  and  42 
new  cases.  August  8th,  27  deaths;  August  9th,  49  deaths; 
August  10th,  38  deaths;  August,  11th,  54  deaths  ;  August  12th,  68 
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deaths ;  August  13th,  86  deaths.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  system 
of  street  surface  sewerage,  the  bad  drinking  water,  numerous  fat-melt- 
ing, bone-boiling  and  slaughtering  establishments,  in  conjunction  with 
the  impossibility  of  the  wind's  thoroughly  blowing  out  some  of  those 
filthy  localities,  on  account  of  the  city  being  nearly  surrounded  by 
hills,  that  the  disease  makes  such  ravages.  In  Elizabeth,  New  Jer- 
sey, cholera  made  its  appearance,  and  created  quite  a  panic,  but  its 
origin  was  clearly  traceable  to  privies,  where  a  man  who  had  escaped 
from  Quarantine  had  left  his  evacuations,  and  the  thorough  use  of 
disinfectants  has  prevented  great  mischief  from  it.  Other  places 
have  also  been  visited,  and  the  disease  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to 
spread  until  the  whole  country  has  felt  the  withering  blast.  The 
most  efficient  measures  for  diminishing  its  virulence  are  those  which 
promote  the  most  extreme  cleanliness,  and  the  disinfecting  of  filthy 
places,  and  of  the  matter  thrown  off  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  of 
cholera  patients,  which  confirms  the  position  taken  by  Prof.  Free- 
man's article  in  the  June  number  of  the  Review.  It  is  acknowledged 
by  Dr.  John  Simon  in  a  report  recently  issued  in  England,  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  the  "  early  diarrhoea  is  essentially 
one  of  the  stages  of  the  disease,  and  every  such  a  diarrhceal  patient 
may  be  a  well-spring  of  infection  to  others,"  and  urges  the  absolute 
necessity  of  paying  special  attention  to  its  treatment.  It  also  takes 
the  ground  that  cholera  is  reproduced  by  the  discharges  of  cholera 
patients. 


Outrage  on  a  Cholera  Patient. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  conduct  of  one  J.  Haven 
Emerson  (whether  or  not  an  M.  D.,  not  specified),  said  to  hold  the  im- 
portant position  of  Sanitary  Inspector,  at  the  Superintendent's  Office 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  this  city,  in  which  the  following  facts,  as 
we  are  credibly  informed,  appear : 

First. — The  patient  was  under  regular  medical  treatment,  and 
rapidly  convalescing — having  passed  the  dangerous  stage — but  was 
very  weak.  In  this  stage,  this  super-serviceable  Inspector  Emerson 
found  the  poor  man,  and  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  be  removed  to 
the  Battery  Hospital,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  protest  of  the  at- 
tending physician,  who  knew,  as  every  intelligent  physician  ought  to 
know,  that  removal  in  such  a  condition  proves,  almost  invariably, 
fatal  to  cholera  patients.    This  action,  as  was  predicted  by  the  at- 
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tending  physician,  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  patient  in  the  hospi- 
tal next  morning,  from  superinduced  exhaustion  and  relapse.  On 
this  state  of  facts,  is  there  an  unprejudiced  non-professional  jury  in 
the  land  that  would  not  charge  the  crime  of  killing  on  Inspector  Em- 
erson, without  leaving  their  seats  ?  What  has  Inspector  Emerson 
to  answer  in  this  matter,  so  gravely  affecting  himself,  and  the  con- 
duct of  his  superiors,  the  professional  members  of  the  Board  of 
Health  ? 

We  have  known  several  cases  where  death  relieved  the  patients 
laboring  under  cholera,  while  being  conveyed  from  their  residence  to 
the  cholera  hospitals.  The  rule  adopted  in  such  cases  is  eminently 
wrong  and  cruel. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  "  New  York  Daily  Tribune,",  Au- 
gust 13th,  1866  : 

"  By  whatever  method  the  patient  is  to  be  treated,  all  the  evi- 
dence now  goes  to  show  that  it  is  far  better  to  treat  the  ill  in  the 
places  where  they  sicken,  and  if  the  houses  be  overcrowded  to  re- 
move the  well  until  the  premises  can  be  cleansed,  and  again  made 
habitable." 

The  following  extract  from  the  "  N.  Y.  Daily  Herald,"  August 
13th,  1866,  shows  how  cholera  patients  are  treated  under  the  "  rule :  " 

Gross  Inlwmanity — Three  Bodies  of  Cholera  Patients  Exposed  on  a  Dock. 

"  Yesterday  morning,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  an  officer  of  the 
Twelfth  precinct  found  the  bodies  of  three  persons  lying  on  the  dock 
at  the  foot  of  110th  street,  East  river.  It  appears  that  the  persons 
had  died  of  cholera,  at  the  Red  House  hospital,  during  the  night 
previous.  An  officer  was  sent  from  the  station-house  to  Yorkville,  to 
notify  Dr.  W.  V.  White,  Sanitary  Inspector  of  that  district." 


The  "Winter  Session. 

The  indications  from  the  various  parts  of  the  country  are,  that 
there  will  be  a  large  class  in  attendance  upon  the  course  of  lectures 
this  winter.  We  hope  all  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  will  exert 
themselves,  and  assist  to  make  the  first  class  what  it  should  be,  in 
point  of  numbers ;  while  the  Faculty  will  endeavor  to  make  the 
instruction  complete  in  every  respect.  We  return  our  thanks  to 
physicians  in  many  sections,  for  letters  daily  received,  encouraging 
us  in  the  great  enterprise  upon  which  we  have  entered. 
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The  Eclectic  Medical  Dispensary. 

The  charter  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  city  of  New 
York  provides  for  "  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  dispen- 
sary and  hospital  in  connection  with  the  aforesaid  College."  The 
physicians  to  this  dispensary  will  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  College,  and  they  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
not  only  laboring  in  the  clinical  departments  of  practice,  but  also  of 
delivering  clinical  lectures  to  the  class  during  the  regular  session. 
By  this  plan,  there  will  be  opened  a  large  field  of  usefulness  to  those 
physicians  who  may  be  appointed  by  the  Board,  who  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  acquire  an  enlarged  experience  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  number  of  practitioners  of  the  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  is  ample  to  hold  daily  clini- 
cal lectures  throughout  the  year.  This  may  be  done,  by  taking 
up  special  subjects  and  illustrating  them  by  interesting  cases,  and 
will  make  each  one  popular,  according  to  his  success  as  a  teacher 
and  the  number  of  important  cases  he  may  present  before  the  class. 

The  clinics  will  be  held  in  the  College  building,  and  an  arrange- 
ment has  also  been  made  for  the  reporting  of  all  the  important  cases 
in  surgery  and  practice,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  clinical  lectures,  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Review.  We  want  twelve  physicians 
to  labor  with  the  members  of  the  Faculty  in  establishing  and  making 
complete  this  useful  department  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College. 
We  want  the  full  co-operation  of  all  the  members  of  our  profession 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  in  this  enterprise,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  those  who  would  like  to  labor  in  this  department. 


Music  and  Hygiene,  Health  and  Disease,  considered  from  the  Oatskill 

Mountains, 

We  recently  made  a  visit,  with  our  family  and  several  friends 
of  professional,  artistic,  literary,  and  journalistic  repute,  to  the 
famous  and  classic  Catskill  Mountains.  We  propose  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  facts  noted  while  there.  Messrs.  Joseph  and  Isaac  Poz- 
nanski,  pianist  and  violinist,  were  of  our  party,  and  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Watson,  the  accomplished  musical  composer  and  critic,  also  editor  of 
the  American  Art  Journal,  and  musical  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune. 
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On  arriving  at  the  "  Mountain  House,"  these  gentlemen  arranged 
and  gave  two  impromptu  concerts  in  the  great  salon  of  that  immense 
establishment,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Portland  sufferers.  These  con- 
certs were  quite  successful  and  brilliant,  realizing  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  imparting  infinite  enjoyment  to  unusually  intelligent 
and  appreciative  audiences. 

The  first  of  these  occasions  was  enlivened  and  enlightened  by  a 
brief  lecture  from  Dr.  John  F.  Boynton,  (another  of  our  party),  the 
eminent  geologist  and  philosophic  inquirer  and  observer,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  lighting  the  Mountain  House,  and  other  similar  isolated  estab- 
lishments, by  means  easily  obtained,  simple,  cheap,  and  durable,  de- 
vised by  himself,  in  which  the  materials  for  producing  light,  in  un- 
limited quantity,  and  of  the  most  perfect  character,  were  stated  by 
the  eloquent  lecturer  to  exist  in  abundance  close  at  hand,  on  the 
mountains.  Dr.  Boynton  gave  a  number  of  brilliant  practical  experi- 
ments, and  illustrated  his  theme  by  means  of  apparatus  he  chanced  to 
have  with  him  ;  and  we  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  enterprising  and 
intelligent  proprietors  of  the  Mountain  and  Laurel  Houses,  Messrs. 
Charles  L.  Beach  and  J.  L.  Scutt,  will  adopt  Dr.  Boynton's  sugges- 
tions immediately,  as  they  intend  to  enlarge  their  establishments  be- 
fore the  next  season  ;  and  we  shall  expect,  should  we  live  to  visit 
these  mountain  retreats  next  summer,  to  find  both  houses  illuminated 
with  gas  manufactured  on  the  premises,  and  fitted  with  all  the  modern 
improvements.  Mr.  B.  W.  Spears  and  family,  one  of  our  most 
wealthy  and  enterprising  Western  journalists  and  business  men ;  Col. 
Lester  S.  Willson,  the  gallant  commander  of  the  60th  N.  Y.  Volun- 
teers, during  the  last  year  of  the  war ;  and  Mr.  Henri  L.  Stuart, 
were  also  with  us ;  and  we  found  at  the  Laurel  House,  Mrs.  J. 
F.  Cleveland  and  her  two  accomplished  daughters  ;  sister  and  nieces 
of  the  Hon.  Horace  Greeley ;  and  several  other  lady-friends  and  pa- 
tients of  ours.  During  the  first  concert,  the  extraordinary  length  of 
vibration  of  the  violins  and  piano  (an  enlarged  scale  Cycloid,  by 
Lindeman  and  Sons)  was  noticed  by  all.  This  led  to  a  series  of 
observations  on  the  quality  of  tone  of  the  instruments,  and  the  voices 
of  the  singers,  when  it  was  found  that  there  was  clearly  an  increased 
brilliancy  and  resonant  power  of  tone  in  all,  as  compared  with  lower 
altitudes.  These  interesting  experiments  and  observations  were  con- 
tinued privately,  for  a  length  of  time,  by  Messrs."  Watson  and  Poz- 
nanski,  Dr.  Boynton,  Mr.  Fred.  Lindeman,  Col.  Willson,  Mr. 
Stuart,  and  ourself ;  the  results  of  which,  with  further  experiments, 
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will)  in  due  time  be  made  known  to  our  readers.  We  had  often 
heard  it  remaked,  "  that  people  had  to  leave  the  Catskills  to  die," 
and  were  naturally  curious  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  hygienic  con- 
ditions of  this  magnificent  region  of  the  upper  world,  which  has  been 
made  classic  and  deathless  by  the  sleep  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  and 
the  graphic  description  of  "  Leather  Stocking." 

The  following  interesting  facts  were  learned  and  established : 
First,  there  are  no  resident  physicians  within  six  or  eight  miles 
of  the  Mountain  and  Laurel  Houses.  Second,  allopathy  and  its  mur- 
derous mineral  agents  are  duly  dreaded  and  eschewed  by  the  natives 
of  these  health-bearing  mountains ;  only  simple  vegetable  remedies — 
the  most  primary  form  of  Eclectism  in  medicine,  are  in  vogue.  Third, 
the  atmosphere  is  so  bracing  and  pure,  that  the  lungs  are  expanded, 
and  the  blood  vivified  to  a  very  remarkable  degree.  Fourth,  the 
temperature  is  such,  that,  in  sunshine  or  shade,  almost  any  de- 
sirable coolness  or  warmth  can  be  secured,  during  four  or  five  months 
of  the  year,  at  an  elevation  of  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Fifth,  the  meats  used  on  the  table  at  the  Mountain  and 
Laurel  Houses  are  all  furnished  from  mountain  pastures,  and  are 
of  the  rarest  delicacy  and  excellence — tender,  juicy,  sweet,  and  in 
every  way  delicious ;  while  the  rich  milk  from  the  beautiful  cows, 
compares  as  nectar  with  the  murky  waters  of  the  Slough  of  Despond. 
Sixth,  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the  water  make  it  a  powerful 
remedial  agent  and  restorative.  Seventh,  visitors  should  always 
remember  that,  in  preparing  their  outfits  for  any  length  of  stay 
on  these  mountains,  to  put  up  warm  woollen  clothing,  strong  and 
suitable  for  the  region,  and  the  various  mountain  emergencies. 
Eighth,  ladies  and  children  especially  should  have  strong  and  high- 
lacing  mountain  boots. 

With  these  details  attended  to — and  they  are  not  always,  as  we 
have  reason  to  know — the  Catskills  offer  one  of  the  most  delightfully 
healthy  summer  resorts  in  the  world.  Sunrise  at  the  Mountain 
House,  with  its  vast  expanse  of  plain  and  river,  city  and  hamlet,  and 
far-distant  mountains ;  and  sunset  at  the  Laurel  House,  with  its  magic 
waterfall,  its  deep  glen,  nestling  valleys,  broad  forest-covered  moun- 
tain sides,  and  lofty  peaks,  are  the  two  points  of  absorbing,  daily 
interest,  between  which  the  hours  pass  in  a  gorgeous  round  of  ever- 
varying  grandeurs  of  landscape,  and  scenic  expression  over  the 
colossal  features  of  Nature,  in  her  sublimest  and  most  tender  and 
touching  moods,  producing  a  spirit  and  atmosphere  well  caculated  to 
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soothe,  strengthen,  and  enliven  the  ailing  and  wearied  denizens,  for 
a  season,  of  these  healthful  retreats ;  but  whose  homes  are  in  the 
thronged  city,  amid  death-dealing  odors,  which  make  Health  Boards 
and  supplication  and  prayer,  a  duty  and  necessity. 

A  word  in  regard  to  improvements,  which  will  doubtless  soon  be 
made  in  this  region,  which  has  truly  admirable  facilities  of  approach, 
over  the  fine  new  road,  of  easy  and  romantic  ascent,  by  which  the  top 
of  the  mountain  is  reached,  by  comfortable  conveyances,  at  all  hours  ; 
while  the  telegraph  renders  communication  with  Europe,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but  a  matter  of  minutes  and  hours.  We  would  suggest 
the  following,  as  some  of  the  desirable  immediate  improvements  : 

First,  the  opening  of  a  road,  in  the  form  of  the  figure  eight,  around 
the  two  lakes,  which  nestle  in  a  weird  valley  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, 2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  road  would  be 
level,  and  about  eight  miles  in  length.  Second,  arranging  the  shores 
of  the  lakes,  so  as  to  present,  at  various  points,  water  views  of  larger 
extent.  Third,  the  utilization  of  the  large  amount  of  peat  in  and 
around  the  lakes.  Fourth,  the  introduction  of  the  white  pond-lily,  to 
beautify  and  brighten  the  surface  of  the  shallow  waters  of  the  lakes. 
Fifth,  the  introduction  of  various  kinds  of  fish  and  fish-culture. 
Sixth,  the  erection  of  swings,  and  croquet,  base-ball,  archery,  and 
other  health-giving  exercise  grounds,  in  the  beautiful  dells  and 
sequestered  places,  would  call  thousands  of  visitors,  and  induce  a 
much  more  prolonged  average  stay  on  the  mountains  than  has  ever 
yet  been  realized.  These  improvements,  comparatively  inexpensive, 
would  lead  the  way  to  a  rapidly  increasing  summer  population,  on 
these  easily  reached  and  delightful  mountain  retreats. 

What  could  be  more  delicious  than  an  Alpine  cot,  with  its  sim- 
ple and  durable  furniture,  and  simple  forms  and  surroundings,  among 
the  dells,  rugged  outlooks  and  beauty-spots  of  the  Catskills,  within 
daily  and  hourly  communication  with  New  York,  and  all  the  world 
beside  ? 


To  District  Eclectic  Medical  Societies,  and  our  friends  throughout  the 

State. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  your  attention  be  called  to  the  bene- 
fits that  would  result  to  our  cause  if  we  could  have  a  history  of  the 
early  development  and  progress  of  Eclectic  Medicine  from  every 
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section  of  the  State.  Such  a  history  would  be  very  useful  and  in- 
teresting to  every  one  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  Eclectic  practice  of 
medicine,  and  in  disseminating  its  principles,  and  it  would  also  be- 
come a  matter  of  Record  in  our  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature. 

I  would  suggest  that  every  District  Society  appoint  a  Committee 
at  its  next  meeting  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  gather  all  the  informa- 
tion bearing  on  this  subject  from  the  physicians  of  our  mode  of  prac- 
tice within  their  district,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  with  any  inter- 
esting incidents  or  peculiarities  concerning  them,  and  transmit  to  the 
undersigned  as  early  as  the  first  of  November  next,  if  possible,  so 
they  can  be  properly  arranged  for  the  Report. 

If  this  can  be  accomplished  to  any  considerable  extent  through- 
out the  State,  it  will  become  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  next 
volume,  and  will  also  be  valuable  for  future  reference  for  all  who  are 
in  any  way  concerned  in  our  welfare.  Societies,  auxiliary  to  the 
State  Society,  have  been  formed  in  many  of  the  Senatorial  Districts 
of  the  State,  which  are  in  proper  communication  and  harmony  with 
the  parent  Society ;  and  I  would  urge  upon  Eclectics  who  live  in 
any  district  where  no  society  has  been  formed,  that  they  assemble 
and  organize  a  Society,  and  report  their  proceedings  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Society,  with  the  names  of  the  officers  and  members,  and 
the  address  of  each.  Our  object  is  to  unite,  so  that  we  may  be  ena- 
bled to  know  our  strength,  that  it  may  be  concentrated  and  used  as 
an  influence  to  advance  our  interests ;  that  all  may  share  the  benefits 
and  advantages  of  association ;  and  that  we  may  obtain  from  the  law- 
making powers,  and  the  public,  that  recognition,  and  those  advan- 
tages which  accrue  to  us,  and  to  which  we,  as  much  as  any  other 
branch  of  the  Profession,  are  entitled.  If  every  one  would  feel  a 
personal  interest  in  this  matter,  during  the  year  we  might  report  a 
a  full  working  Society  in  every  District  in  the  State,  the  usefulness 
and  benefits  resulting  from  which,  would  be  manifold  to  every  indi- 
vidual member.  Concert  of  action  is  essentially  requisite,  and  is 
what  we  must  have,  if  we  assume  and  maintain  the  position  we  claim  ; 
and  every  physician  should  see  to  it  that  he  does  his  share  in  urging 
the  matter  upon  the  people,  and  asssisting  in  the  organization  upon 
which  the  success  of  our  principles  so  greatly  depends.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  may  not  be  neglected,  and  that  at  the  next  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  State  Society,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  June,  1867,  we  may  have  every  Senatorial 
District  in  the  State  represented  by  a  full  delegation  from  its  Socie- 
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ty.  This  is  considered  so  important  that  it  is  hoped  all  will  feel 
sufficient  interest  in  it  to  take  the  requisite  action,  and  accomplish  a 
result  so  very  desirable. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  no  annual  dues  to  be  paid 
by  the  permanent  members  of  the  State  Society ;  but  according  to 
the  Constitution,  each  auxiliary  society  pays  annually  five  dollars 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  State  Society.  They  will,  therefore,  please, 
when  appointing  their  delegates,  take  action  upon  this  item.  It  is 
also  desirable  that  Secretaries  of  each  Society  should  forward  to  the 
undersigned  all  papers,  records,  addresses  and  other  items  designed 
for  the  Annual  Report  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  not  later  if 
possible  than  the  first  of  November  next. 

Wm.  W.  Hadley,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  State  Society. 

546  Broadway,  New  York. 


EEVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Asiatic  Cholera:  a  treatise  on  its  origin,  propagation,  pathology, 

PHENOMENA,  TREATMENT,  AND  CURE.  By  E.  WHITNEY,  M.  D.,  aild  A.  B. 

Whitney,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  late  Physician  and  Surgeon  to  Diseases  of 
Women  in  the  Northwestern  Dispensary  ;  Visiting  Physician,  Opera- 
ting Surgeon,  etc.,  etc.  Published  by  M.  W.  Dodd,  506  Broadway, 
New  York.    18mo,  216  pages.    Price,  $1.25. 

This  work,  which  has  just  appeared,  is  exceedingly  valuable,  pre- 
senting as  it  does  in  a  condensed  form,  the  most  important  and  practica- 
ble information,  from  the  early  history  and  appearance  of  the  disease 
to  the  present  time,  touching  the  origin,  development,  pathology,  treat- 
ment, and  cure  of  Epidemic  or  Asiatic  cholera.  Its  facts  and  arguments 
are  drawn  from  observation  and  experience,  as  well  as  from  eminent 
authors,  the  results  of  experiments,  and  clinic  practice,  and  are  admirably 
calculated  to  aid  the  conscientious  practitioner  in  the  employment  of  sim- 
ple, yet  effectual  remedies  for  its  prevention  and  cure. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  strictly  logical.  Chapter  second,  on 
the  pathology  and  phenomena  of  the  disease,  is  peculiarly  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  discussions  and  reviews,  in  chapter  third,  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful modes  of  practice,  are  clear  and  forcible.  The  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive principle  of  each  of  the  different  schools  is  compared  and  tested 
by  the  unerring  rule — the  pathology  of  the  disease ;  and  the  cause  of 
the  numerous  errors  and  failures  in  practice  clearly  shown,  and  fully  ex- 
plained. 

The  great  object  of  the  work,  however,  is  the  deduction  and  establish- 
ment of  a  general  principle  of  practice,  as  suggested  by  the  pathology  of 
the  disease.  On  this  point  the  authors  say  (page  176)  :  "In  our  exam- 
ination, there  is  but  one  rule  to  be  observed,  and  one  criterion  of  ultimate 
appeal,  by  which  to  try  each  and  every  principle  on  which  any  mode  of 
practice  may  be  conducted.    This  universal  and  acknowledged  rule  is 
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pathology— the  science  which  unfolds  and  exhibits  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  disease,  and  "  dictates  the  maxims  of  rational  practice."  It  is  the 
foundation,  and  only  base  of  rational  medicine,  which  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  nature  and  character  of  disease  are  fully  known  and 
appreciated." 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  the  general  principle  of  practice  thus  suggested 
is  clearly  and  fully  exhibited,  sustained  by  the  best  possible  evidence — 
the  results  of  clinic  practice ;  also  an  exhibition  of  some  of  the  remedies 
deemed  well  adapted  to  meet  and  fulfill  the  indications  required  "  in  this, 
the  most  acute  of  acute  diseases." 

The  work  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  exhibits 
much  valuable  information,  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  profession, 
and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  physician  and  family  in  the  land. 

The  book  is  neatly  and  strongly  bound,  and  printed  in  good  readable 
type,  on  fine  substantial  paper. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

32d  Senatorial  District  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Dunkirk  on  Wed- 
nesday, 16th  of  May,  1866. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  H.  C.  Taylor, 
M.  D.,  of  Brocton. 

Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Reports  of  the  Secretary  aud  Treasurer  were  read  and  accepted. 

The  following  Physicians  were  duly  recommended  and  elected  fellows 
of  the  Society : 

G.  W.  Carpenter,  M.  D.,  of  Forestville  ;  James  Fenner,  M.  D.,  of  Sher- 
man ;  Phineas  Sage,  M.  D.,  of  Forestville ;  Cyrus  Babcock,  M.  D.,  of 
Cattaraugus  Station  ;  Alrah  Jennings,  M.  D.,  of  Sherman. 

Reports  were  made  by  Dr.  Parsons  on  the  medical  action  of  Pulsa- 
tilla ;  Dr.  Taylor  on  that  of  Apocynum  Cannabinum  ;  and  Dr.  M.  M. 
Fenner  on  Apocynum  and  Hamamelis  Virginica. 

An  interesting  case  was  reported  by  Dr.  Carpenter. 

Essays  were  produced  by  Drs.  Parsons  and  Marsh. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows  : 

President,  Dr.  K  F.  Marsh,  Ellington;  Vice-President,  Dr.  James 
Fenner,  Sherman  ;  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  C/Johnston,  Gowanda  ;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  A.  S.  Davis,  Fredonia. 

The  subject  of  Typhoid  Fever  was  then  introduced  and  discussed  at 
considerable  length  by  Drs.  Fenner,  Johnson  and  Carpenter. 

The  subject  of  Cholera  next  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Society. 
Dr.  Marsh  detailed  some  very  interesting  results  of  his  experience  and 
observation  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849-50  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  testified  to  the  remarkably  efficient  Eclectic  plan  of  treatment  of  this 
disease. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  M.  M.  Fenner  the  report  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Jordan  to  the 
Board  of  Health  on  the  Cholera  in  Cincinnati  for  the  year  1849 — 50  was 
read  and  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings. 

The  annual  oration  was  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Johnson  and  listened  to 
with  marked  attention. 
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Drs.  A.  P.  Parsons,  H.  C.  Taylor,  H.  S.  Davis  and  M.  M.  Fenner  were 
appointed  Delegates  to  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

Essayists  for  the  next  regular  meeting :  G.  W.  Carpenter,  H.  C.  Taylor 
and  M.  M.  Fenner. 

Special  Reports : 

Drs.  Parsons  on  Pulsatilla,  0.  0.  Johnson  on  Aropelopsin,  James  Fenner 
on  Typhoid  Fever.  Dr.  M.  M.  Fenner  was  appointed  Orator  for  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

On  motion  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  Gowanda  on  the  first 
Tuesday  (4th)  of  September,  1866. 


Maine  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

Agreeable  to  appointment  for  the  anniversary  meeting  of  this  society, 
the  members  assembled  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  June  27th,  at  the  Interna- 
tional House,  Portland. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  H.  G  Newton, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  last  year  were  read  by  the  Secretary, 
Dr.  J.  Parker. 

Drs.  Bascom,  Holmes  and  Wright  were  appointed  a  Committee  for  the 
nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Martin  read  an  essay  on  the  influence  of  oxygen. 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  Day  read  an  essay  on  the  specific  action  of  remedies. 

Prof.  R.  S.  Newton,  of  New  York  city,  was  then  introduced  to  the 
meeting,  and  spoke  very  eloquently  upon  the  rise  and  progress  of  Eclectic 
Medicine. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Bascom  then  made  a  report  on  nominations,  viz. : 

Prof.  Geo.  H.  Day,  Bangor,  President. 

N.  R.  Martin,  M.  D.,  Saccarappa,  Vice  President. 

H.  G.  Newton,  M.  D.,  Portland,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

J.  Parker,  M.  D.,  Biddeford,  Recording  Secretary. 

E.  F.  Bascom,  M.  D.,  Portland,  Treasurer. 

S.  C.  Libby,  M.  D.,  Saco,  Librarian. 

Drs.  Samuel  Anderson  of  Bath,  M.  H.  Holmes  of  West  Waterville,  S. 
W.  Esten  of  Machias,  Councillors. 

Dr.  Libby  then  delivered  the  annual  address,  subject  "  Know  Thyself." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Dr.  Libby,  for  his  able  address. 

At  two  o'clock  the  Society  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner  provided 
Dy  Mr.  Brewster,  of  the  International  House.  After  supplying  the  inner 
man,  sentiments  were  offered  and  responded  to  by  Dr.  Colby  of  the  Press, 
Prof.  R,  S.  Newton,  of  New  York,  Dr.  C.  Edwin  Miles  of  Roxbury,  Prof. 
Paul  W.  Allen  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Day. 

The  following  sentiment  was  read  from  Dr.  Barrows  of  Boston,  who 
was  unable  to  be  present : 

May  your  Society  proud  distinction  gain  ; 
A  light  to  enlighten  every  son  in  Maine, 
Beneath  }  our  fostering  care  truth  will  prevail, 
If  in  your  lexicon  there's  no  such  word  as  fail. 

After  dinner  an  essay  was  read  by  H.  G.  Newton,  M.  D.,  on  the  Etio- 
logy of  Dysentery. 

A  resolution  wras  read  and  passed,  commemorative  of  the  late  Prof. 
W.  Byrd  Powell,  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  after  which  Dr.  Bascom  was 
called  upon,  and  in  a  short  and  appropriate  speech  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  his  memory.  He  was  followed  by  Prof.  Newton,  who  spoke  in 
fitting  terms  of  the  loss  the  profession  had  met  in  his  death,  and  relating 
many  anecdotes  of  his  peculiar  genius  and  perseverance  in  the  search  of 
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science.  A  resolution  recommending  a  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associa- 
ion  was  unanimously  passed,  also  that  the  corresponding  Secretary  be 
requested  to  correspond  with  the  officers  of  the  various  State  Eclectic 
Medical  So-cieties  upon  the  subject. 

The  meeting  throughout  was  characterized  by  good  feeling,  and  we 
doubt  not  will  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  profession.  The  cause  of  Eclecti- 
cism is  rapidly  gaining  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  public  in  Maine. 


The  Sanitary  Districts  of  New  York  City. 

The  city  is  divided  into  seven  Sanitary  Districts,  with  an  Inspector  for 
each.  We  give  the  boundaries  of  each  District,  together  with  the  name 
and  residence  of  each  Inspector  : 

First  District. — Inspector,  Dr.  R.  Newman,  No.  117  West  Houston 
st.  Commencing  at  Pier  No.  1  North  River,  up  Battery  place  to  Broad- 
way, up  Broadway  to  Canal  st.,  through  Canal  st.  to  the  Bowery,  down 
the  Bowery  to  Catharine  st.,  and  down  Catharine  st.  to  the  East  River. 

Second  District. — Inspector,  Dr.  W.  F.  Denning,  No.  6  Charles  st. 
Commencing  at  Pier  NTo.  1  North  River,  up  Battery  place  to  Broadway, 
up  Broadway  to  Canal  st.,  and  through  Canal  st.  to  the  North  River. 

Third  District. — Inspector,  Dr.  Alba  Blaisdell,  No.  803  First  ave. 
Commencing  at  Catharine  Ferry,  up  Catharine  st.  to  the  Bowery,  through 
the  Bowery  and  Third  ave.  to  Fourteenth  st.,  and  through  Fourteenth  st. 
to  the  East  River. 

Fourth  District. — Inspector,  Dr.  J.  L.  Brown,  No.  207  "West  Twelfth 
st.  Commencing  at  Pier  No.  42  North  River,  through  Canal  st.  to  the 
Bowery,  up  the  Bowery  and  Third  ave.  to  Fourteenth  st.,  and  through 
Fourteenth  st.  to  the  North  River. 

Fifth  District. — Inspector,  Dr.  E.  H.  Janes,  No.  Ill  West  Twenty- 
sixth  st.  This  district  is  bounded  north  by  Forty-second  st. ;  east  by  the 
East  River ;  south  by  Fourteenth  st.  and  west  by  the  North  River. 

Sixth  District. — Inspector,  Dr.  Munroe  Morris,  No.  141  East  Fifty- 
second  st.  The  Sixth  District  embraces  all  that  portion  of  the  city  lying 
north  of  Forty-second  st.,  and  east  of  Sixth  ave. 

Seventh  District. — Inspector,  Dr.  Guido  Furman,  NTo.  44  East  Twelfth 
st.  This  district  embraces  all  that  portion  of  the  city  lying  north  of  Forty- 
second  st.,  and  west  of  Sixth  ave. 


The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  recent  annual  meeting,  held 
13th  and  14th  June,  1866  : 

Resolved,  1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  mortality  among  cholera  patients  under  the  pres- 
ent Quarantine  regulations  is  unnecessarily  large,  and  indicates  an  un- 
warrantable and  fearful  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

Resolved,  2.  That  we  deem  this  terrible  mortality  to  be  due  as  much  to 
the  want  of  professional  skill  among  the  Allopathic  Physicians,  in  charge, 
as  to  a  lack  of  proper  Quarantine  accommodations. 

Resolved,  3.  That  as  we  reflect  upon  this  dreadful  mortality,  in  the 
Hospital  ships  in  New  York  harbor,  and  remember  that  the  course  of 
treatment  there  adopted  will  be  pursued  by  the  Allopathic  Physicians  of 
this  and  other  States,  should  Asiatic  cholera  prevail  on  this  continent, 
we  look  forward,  with  intense  alarm,  to  the  fearful  sacrifice  of  human 
life  which  is  foreshadowed  in  the  past  experience  of  suffering  humanity. 

Resolved,  4.  That  in  the  fact  that  the  medical  portion  of  the  Board  of 
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Health,  in  this  city,  is  composed  exclusively  of  Physicians  of  the  Allopath- 
ic School,  and  the  Hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  cholera  patients  are, 
and  probably  will  be,  entirely  under  their  control,  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect  better  treatment  of  our  citizens  who  may  be,  unfortunately,  the 
inmates  of  those  Hospitals,  than  of  the  emigrants  confined  on  board  of 
the  Hospital  ships  in  the  Bay  of  New  York. 

Resolved,  5.  That  this  ghastly  array  of  victims  to  Allopathic  incom- 
petency will,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  present  a  fearful  account 
against  the  Hon.  R.  E.  Fenton,  the  Governor  of  this  State,  by  whom  (in 
disregard  of  the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people),  the 
present  Board  of  Health  was  appointed,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  those  schools  of  medicine  whose  bills  of  mortality,  during  the 
last  visit  of  cholera  to  this  country,  were  remarkably  small. 

Resolved,  6.  That  on  behalf  of  humanity  and  in  the  name  of  the 
thousands  of  victims  we  have  reason  to  fear  will  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  use 
of  calomel  and  other  poisonous  drugs,  administered  by  Allopathic  Physi- 
cians, during  the  expected  prevalence  of  cholera  in  this  city,  we  hereby 
make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  lay  members  of  the  present  Board  of 
Health,  to  cause  at  least  one  Hospital  in  the  city  proper,  and  one  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  to  be  placed  under  the  exclusive  and  untrammelled 
control  of  Eclectic  Physicians,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  give  new  proofs 
to  the  world  (kindred  to  those  given  by  Eclectic  Physicians  in  Cin- 
cinnati, in  1849),  that  but  slight  mortallity  will  attend  the  presence  of 
cholera,  when  patients  are  scientifically  treated,  instead  of  an  average 
death-rate  of  from  fifty  to  ninety- five  per  cent,  as  under  Allopathic  treat- 
ment. 

Resolved,  7.  The  guardianship  of  the  lives  of  our  citizens,  as  much  as 
that  of  their  liberty  and  property,  being  in  the  hands  of  Governors  and 
members  of  our  State  and  National  Legislatures,  we  hereby  pledge  our- 
selves to  use  our  influence  among  our  patients  to  prevent  the  election  to 
office  of  men  who  refuse  to  grant  their  just  requests  to  give  to  the  Physi- 
cians of  their  choice  equal  advantages  and  position  in  all  oflices  created 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  public  health. 

The  Commtttee  also  reported,  that  as  one  evidence  of  the  views  and 
desires  of  the  people,  respecting  the  success  in  practice,  and  rights  of  re- 
form Physicians,  of  which  your  body  forms  an  important  part,  your 
Committee  would  present  the  accompanying  articles  from  the  pen  of 
Colonel  Halpine,  published  in  the  New  York  Citizen  of  June  the  9th,  with 
the  recommendation  that  said  article  be  spread  upon  the  proceedings  of 
"our  body,  and  reported  in  its  transactions. 

THOMAS  D.  WORRALL,  M.D. 
E.  WHITNEY,  M.D. 
D.  E.  SMITH,  M.D. 


BOOKS  AND  JOURNALS  RECEIVED. 

Constitution,  By-Laws  and  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Associa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Constitution,  and  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Vermont  State  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Society. 

Prices  Current  of  Pure  Medicines  and  Chemicals  prepared  at  the  Chicago 
Chemical  blaoratory  and  Drug  Mills,  by  Garrison  &  Co. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  Cincinnati,  July  and  August,  1866. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  Pennsylvania,  July,  August,  September  and 
October,  1866. 

Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  June,  July  and  August,  1866. 
Dental  Cosmos,  June,  July  and  August,  1866. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


On  New  Remedies.— No.  III. 

BY  J.  MILTON  SANDEKS,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Organic  and  Physiological  Chemistry  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  he  alone  deserves  to  have  any  weight  or  influence  with 
Posterity,  who  has  shown  himself  superior  to  the  particular  and  predominant  Errors  of  his 
own  times.  Cotton. 

He  who  puts  to  practical  use  the  Discovery  of  another,  is  in  truth  the  real  discoverer. 
Seneca  predicted  another  hemisphere,  but  it  was  Columbus  who  presented  us  with  it. 

Anon. 

Perhaps  Neology  is  more  permissible  in  chemistry  than 
in  any  other  science,  as  the  vast  accumulation  of  matter 
pertaining  to  the  organic  combinations  has  involved  a  quanti- 
ty of  compounds,  and  a  complexity  of  composition,  which 
calls  for  the  free  use  of  terms  almost  as  unlimited  as  the 
substances  themselves.  It  is  the  object  of  all  chemists,  in 
their  nomenclature,  to  devise  such  terms  as  will  indicate  the 
composition  of  the  substances  referred  to.  If  it  is  very  com- 
plex in  composition,  the  name  necessarily  assumes  proportions 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of  radicals  entering  into  it. 
Hence  such  terms  as  Ethylene-diamine,  Di-ethylene-triamine, 
Tetra  -  ethylene  -  triamine,  Bromothylene  -  triethylammonium, 
&c,  where  the  complexity  of  the  compound  necessitated  a 
corresponding  length  of  term  to  indicate  its  composition.  To 
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give  these  substances  an  empirical  name  would  not  be  in 
accordance  with  the  philosophy  of  the  science.  It  would  be 
like  reverting  back  to  the  leaden  age  of  the  science,  where 
invisible  though  potent  spirits  were  thought  to  reside  in  the 
substances,  and  by  their  influence  to  impart  their  character- 
istic properties  to  them.  If,  therefore,  wre  are  necessitated 
to  occasionally  make  use  of  some  terms  of  rather  formidable 
dimensions,  the  reader  will  pardon  their  length  for  the  re- 
deeming quality  of  their  comprehensiveness. 

In  a  former  paper  was  explained  the  manner  in  which 
substances  are  built  up,  from  which  it  appears  that  by  the 
substitution  of  single  or  compound  radicals  for  each  other, 
the  vast  number  of  substances  resulting  from  the  combination 
of  the  four  elements,  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  and  Nitro- 
gen, are  formed.  Thus  from  Ammonia  and  water  are  formed 
a  great  number  of  substances — the  Hydrogen  of  these  two 
bodies  being  displaced  by  a  single  or  compound  radical. 
Two  or  three  of  these  type-groups  of  substances  may  coalesce, 
and  thus  the  compound  formed  may  be  very  complex,  and 
will,  of  course,  require  a  term  of  rather  formidable  length  to 
express  its  composition." 

*  By  the  displacement  of  the  Hydrogen  atoms,  or  a  part  of  them,  in 
Ammonia,  we  get  a  series  of  alkaloid  bodies,  not  dissimilar  to  Ammonia 
and  to  the  natural  alkaloids.  Thus  the  Hydrogen  in  Ammonia  may  be 
displaced,  one  atom  by  one  atom  of  a  monatomic  radical ;  or  two  atoms  by 
two  atoms  of  the  same  radical,  or  by  one  atom  each  of  two  different  radi- 
cals ;  or  the  three  Hydrogen  atoms  may  be  displaced  by  three  atoms  of  the 
same  radical,  or  by  two  atoms  of  one  radical  and  one  atom  of  another.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  for  under  the  influence  of  agents  apt  to  replace  more  or  less 
Hydrogen,  two,  three,  four,  and  even  five  atoms  of  Ammonia  may  coalesce 
into  atoms  of  a  higher  order,  in  which  two,  three,  twelve,  or  fifteen  of  the 
Hydrogen  atoms  can  be  replaced  by  the  atoms  of  other  bodies.  Still  this 
is  not  all,  for  Ammonia  has  the  power  of  losing  its  Nitrogen  atoms  in  tbe 
same  manner,  being  displaced  by  Phosphorus,  Arsenic  and  Antimony. 
And  it  is  ascertained  by  Prof.  Hofmann  that  Ammonia  will  associate 
with  these  phosphorated,  arsenicated,  and  antimoniated  analogues,  form- 
ing a  higher  order  of  molecules,  containing  simultaneously  Nitrogen  and 
Phosphorus,  Nitrogen  and  Arsenic,  and  Nitrogen  and  Antimony,  and  per- 
haps even  three  or  four  of  these  elements. 
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Through  the  labors  of  several  German  and  French 
chemists,  and  particularly  the  genius  of  Prof.  Hofmann,  a 
number  of  very  complicated  compounds  have  been  formed, 
many  of  them  approximating  the  natural  alkaloids  in  their 
composition.  This  leads  us  to  hope  that  ere  long  such  sub- 
stances as  Quinine,  Morphine,  &c.  will  be  formed  artificially. 
In  fact,  Prof.  Hofmann  has  so  closely  approximated  the  com- 
position of  quinine,  that  the  resulting  substance  possessed 
veiy  nearly,  if  not  identically,  the  physiological  properties 
of  that  alkaloid  ;  but  that  the  difference  of  only  a  few  atoms 
of  hydrogen  may  be  manifest,  this  substance  imparted  to  the 
skin  a  saffron  hue.  This  would  preclude  its  use  as  a  medicine, 
but  its  formation  gives  a  great  hope  that  we  shall  eventually 
be  enabled  to  produce  the  natural  alkaloids  artificially. 

Several  years  ago  we  discovered  a  very  interesting 
double  salt,  which  we  termed 

THE  IODO-CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  AND  SILVER. 

Its  mode  of  production  and  its  properties  were  presented 
before  the  "  Microscopic  Society  of  New  York,"  in  a  paper 
which  we  drew  up  for  the  occasion,  but  which  (not  being 
present  at  the  Society's  meeting)  was  read  by  Prof.  Seeley. 
This  paper  then  made  its  appearance  in  the  "  Photographic 
Journal  of  New  York,"  and  was  copied  in  the  English 
Scientific  Journals,  and  translated  in  the  French  and  Ger- 
man Journals ;  still,  several  months  after  its  appearance  in 
the  above  journals,  an  English  chemist  republished  the  article 
almost  verbatim,  and,  without  so  much  as  the  bare  mention 
of  our  name,  claimed  the  discovery  as  his  own  !  This  salt 
may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  Iodide  of  Silver  in  a  strong 
solution  of  Cyanide  of  Potassium.  It  is  formed  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  Photographers,  who  use  the  Cyanide  of  Potassium 
for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  that  portion  of  Iodide  of  Silver 
from  the  plate  not  acted  upon  by  the  actinic  rays.  If  the 
solution,  after  being  used  by  the  Photographer,  is  evaporated 
down,  a  mass  of  crystals  are  obtained.  These  are  the  lodo- 
cyanide  of  Potassium  and  Silver.    These  crystals  present, 
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under  polarized  light,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spectacles 
imaginable.  For  this  purpose  a  drop  of  the  fluid  should  be 
placed  on  the  glass  plate  under  the  microscope,  and  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously.  As  the  crystals  make  their 
appearance,  the  most  vivid  colors  are  at  once  brought  out,  and 
change  their  hue  with  each  quadrant  movement  of  the 
Polarizer.  Each  hue  of  the  spectrum  is  thus  produced,  but 
intermingling  in  such  a  variety  of  tones,  all  superbly  bril- 
liant, that  the  eye  never  tires  of  viewing  them.  These 
crystals,  as  they  come  into  being,  shoot  out  into  the  most 
vivid  stellate  forms,  each  portion  of  the  crystal  exhibiting  a 
different  color  and  differently  arranged. 

This  salt,  from  its  composition,  would  prove  very  poison- 
ous in  large  doses,  but  in  the  proper  minute  quantity  would 
doubtless  exhibit  the  properties  and  effects  of  Prussic  acid 
and  Iodine,  probably  each  substance  being  modified  by  its 
combination  with  the  other. 

The  Iodo-hyposulphite  of  Soda  and  Silver,  or  the  double 
salt  of  Soda  and  Silver  with  Iodine  and  Hypo-sulphurous 
acid,  was  discovered  by  us  during  the  series  of  experiments 
we  were  making  upon  the  cyanide  salt.  It  may  be  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  former  salt,  only  substituting  a 
strong  solution  of  hypo-sulphite  of  soda  instead  of  the  cyanide 
of  Potassium.  It  is  not  so  brilliant  under  polarized  light  as 
its  congeneric  salt,  but  may  prove  of  great  value  in  medicine. 
It  will  not  prove  as  poisonous  as  the  other  salt,  if  at  all  so  ; 
and  as  it  will  possess  the  value  of  Iodine  and  Sulphur  as 
curative  agents,  it  may  answer  several  desirable  purposes  re- 
quired in  medicine.  This  salt,  with  its  mode  of  preparation 
and  its  chemical  properties,  was  published  in  Prof.  Seeley's 
Photographic  Journal  several  years  ago,  but  so  far,  we  be- 
lieve, has  not  been  claimed  by  any  other  chemist. 

The  Ethylamine  Salts. — Ethylamine  is  one  of  the  new 
bases  produced  from  the  Ethyl  series.  In  order  to  produce 
this  interesting  series  of  salts,  it  is  necessary  to  first  procure 
the  Ethylamine  itself.  It  may  be  procured  by  two  processes. 
By  mixing  Cyanide  of  Ethyl  (Cyanic  Ether)  with  hydrate  of 
Potassa,  and  distilling,  the  Ethylamine  is  obtained.  If  Iodide 
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and  Bromide  of  Ethyl  (Ilydriodic  or  Bromic  ether)  is  digested 
in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  Ammonia  until  the  alkaline  reac- 
tion disappears,  and  the  resulting  liquid  evaporated  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  the  white  crystalline  residuum  (which  is  the 
Bromide  of  Ethyl-ammonium)  mixed  with  pulverized  quick- 
lime, and  distilled  in  a  glass  retort,  the  Ethylamine  is  ob- 
tained. It  is  an  ethereal  liquid.  It  boils  at  64°  F.  and  par- 
taking so  strongly  of  ammonia  as  it  does,  the  odor  greatly 
resembles  it.  It  has,  like  the  latter  substance,  a  strong  alka- 
line reaction,  and  hence  forms  with  the  acids  a  series  of  salts, 
the  nature  and  properties  of  wThich  depend  upon  the  radical. 
These  salts  are  crystallizable,  and  form  compounds  not  unlike 
the  corresponding  ammonia  ones.  Chlorine  forms  the 
Chloride  of  Ethylamine,  and  a  golden-colored  liquid  termed 
the  Bichlor  ethylamine.  The  acridity  of  this  latter  substance 
is  quickly  manifest  by  the  copious  flow  of  tears  it  will  excite. 
Ethylamine  forms,  with  the  Bichloride  of  Platinum,  golden- 
yellow  leaflike  crystals  of  great  beauty.  Unlike  ammonia, 
Ethylamine  vapor  is  inflammable. 

If  a  mixture  of  Ethylamine  and  Bromic  ether  be  heated  for 
several  hours  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  it  will  become  solid 
and  form  a  mass  of  crystals  which  are  the  Bromide  of  Bi- 
ethylamine.  If  these  crystals  are  distilled  with  potassa,  they 
will  yield  a  transparent  liquid  termed  Biethylamine.  This 
latter  substance  is  likewise  strongly  alkaline.  It  boils  at 
133°  F.  and  forms  with  the  acids  a  series  of  beautiful  salts, 
Biethylamine  forms  with  Bichloride  of  Platinum  beautiful 
deep  orange-colored  grains. 

If,  now,  we  heat  a  mixture  of  solution  of  this  Biethy- 
lamine and  Bromic  ether  in  a  glass  tube,  as  given  above,  a 
mass  of  fibrous  crystals  are  obtained.  They  are  the  Bromide 
of  Ethylamine.  If  these  are  distilled  with  potassa,  a  new  base 
is  obtained  ;  it  is  termed  the  Tri-ethylamine.  This  latter 
substance  is  a  very  strongly  alkaline  liquid,  which  boils  at 
196°  F.  and  with  the  acids  forms  a  series  of  beautiful  salts — 
the  Chloride  with  Bichloride  of  Platinum  forming  the  double 
salt  of  Bichloride  of  Platinum,  and  Tri-ethylamine.    It  is  a 
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very  soluble  salt,  and  presents  itself  in  magnificent,  large 
deep  orange-colored  rhombs.  * 

There  is  another  compound  of  this  series,  the  Oxide  of 
Tetrethyl  ammonium.  It  is  obtained  by  mixing  anhydrous 
Triethylamine  with  anhydrous  Iodide  of  Ethyl,  or  hydriodic 
ether.  A  violent  reaction  will  ensue,  and  the  Iodide  of 
Tetrethyl  ammonium  is  formed.  It  is  crystalline  and  trans- 
parent. This  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  its  iodine  removed 
by  agitation  with  freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  silver.  The 
solution  is  filtered,  evaporated  in  vacuo,  when  a  semi-solid 
mass  will  be  the  result.  This  is  the  Hydrated  Oxide  of 
Tetrethyl  ammonium.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  very  bitter, 
alkaline,  caustic,  and  very  stable.  It  will,  like  all  strong 
alkalies,  corrode  the  skin,  and  will  saponify  the  fats,  forming 
beautiful  soaps.  Its  salts  are  neutral  and  possess  great 
beauty.  The  oxide  of  Tetrethyl  ammonium  is  possessed  of 
great  interest  to  the  chemist,  and  has  well  been  termed  by 
an  eminent  chemist  "  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
interesting  substances  known,  on  account  of  its  unusual 
stability  and  its  resemblance  to  potassa." 

That  the  series  of  salts  formed  by  Ethylamine  and  its 
compounds  are  destined  to  produce  great  and  remarkable 
results  in  medicine,  there  is  not  a  doubt.  The  following 
series  of  compounds,  analogous  to  the  Ethylamine  bases,  are 
no  doubt  destined  to  have  their  place  with  the  above.  They 
are  all  derived  from  Ethylamine.  This  substance  is  termed 
by  Gerhardt  Ethylophenylamine. 

*  The  analogy  between  the  above  substances  and  the  natural  alkaloids 
is  very  striking.  The  chlorides  of  the  latter  are  characterized  by  their 
forming  double  salts  with  Bichloride  of  Platinum,  Terchloride  of  gold  and 
Chloride  of  ammonium.  Such  we  perceive  is  the  case  with  the  above 
substance,  so  far  as  the  Bichloride  of  Platinum  is  concerned,  and  no  doubt 
the  analogy  would  be  complete  by  their  forming  double  salts  with  the 
other  salts  mentioned.  The  natural  alkaloids  obviously  derive  their 
distinctive  features  from  the  nitrogen  they  contain,  and  the  form  in  which 
the  other  constituents  are  associated  with  it.  As  the  association  of  the 
non-nitrogen  constituents  is  very  similar  in  the  compounds  in  the  text, 
the  inference  is  strong  that  their  medicinal  effects  may  be  analogous. 
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It  is  a  liquid  resembling  Aniline.  It  boils  at  400°  F. 
It  is  obtained  by  treating  aniline  with  Bromide  or  Iodide 
of  Ethyl  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the  preparation 
of  Ethylamine.  Another  analogous  compound  is  the  Bi- 
ethylaxiline.  There  are  several  other  members  of  this  series. 
They  are  alkaline  bases,  and  form  with  the  acids  a  series 
of  salts,  no  doubt  of  great  value  in  a  medicinal  point  of 
view. 

All  of  this  series  of  salts  are  well  worth  the  study  of  the 
chemist  and  physician.  They  are,  no  doubt,  destined  to 
produce  marked  results  as  curative  agents,  for  their  com- 
plexity of  composition,  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  natural 
alkaloids,  highly  recommend  them  to  the  profession  as  Febri- 
fuges of  great  value,  perhaps  in  many  instances  capable  of 
superseding  quinine. 

New  Yoek,  Sept.  1366. 


On  the  Therapeutic  Action  of  the  Macrotis  Eacemosa. 

Read  before  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Medicine. 
BY  D.   E.   SMITH,  M.  D. 

I  wish  in  this  paper  to  give  my  experience  in  the  use  of 
an  article  in  the  -Materia  Medica,  the  therapeutic  action  of 
which,  lam  satisfied,  is  not  sufficiently  known  to  the  Medical 
profession. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer,  is  known  to  Botanists  by  the 
names  of  Macrotis  Eacemosa,  Cimicifuga  Eacemosa  and  the 
Actea  Eacemosa.  Which  one  of  these  is  the  correct  botan- 
ical name,  I  will  not  at  this  time  stop  to  inquire. 

Its  common  names  are  Black  Cohosh,  Squaw-root,  Black 
Snake-root,  Eattle-root  and  Kich-weed.  The  root  is  the 
medicinal  part  of  the  plant.  It  is  large,  of  a  dark  brown 
color,  and  gives  off  many  fibres.  It  is  found  in  open  woods 
and  mountain  sides  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  A  more 
elaborate  description  of  the  plant  may  be  obtained  from  any 
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good  work  on  Botany.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  correct 
analysis  of  this  valuable  remedial  agent  has  ever  been  made. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Mears  once  gave  to  the  profession  an  analysis 
of  this  article,  in  which  he  found  tannin,  extractive  matter, 
a  hitter  principle  which  he  does  not  name,  gallic  acid,  resin, 
gum  and  starch.  This  analysis  may  be  correct  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  I  am  satisfied,  there  are  still  other  properties  be- 
longing to  it ;  certain  I  am  that  there  is  an  oleo-resin,  an 
alkaloid  and  a  neutral  principle. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  it  35  years  ago,  by  its 
singularly  wonderful  effect  uj)on  a  pet  dog  that  had  been 
bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  whose  head  immediately  became 
greatly  swollen  and  whose  death  was  expected  very  speedily. 
A  strong  decoction  of  the  root  had  been  prepared  for  another 
purpose,  which  the  dog  seeing,  he  quickly  drank  about  a 
pint,  before  we  were  fully  aware  of  it.  In  two  hours,  instead 
of  the  dog  dying,  the  swelling  was  diminished,  and  he  soon 
got  well.  This  remarkable  and  unexpected  cure  left  an 
indelible  impression  upon  my  mind.  When  first  I  located 
in  this  city  to  pursue  my  profession,  I  was  called  to  see  a 
patient  with  confluent  small-pox.  It  was  a  desperate  case, 
and  I  was  taking  my  first  lessons  in  practice.  As  I  sat  by 
the  bedside  of  my  patient,  and  viewed  his  enormously  swollen 
face  and  head,  I  could  not  but  think  of  my  favorite  dog  and 
the  remedy  that  had  cured  him.  I  reasoned  that  if  the 
Macrotis  would,  as  I  had  positive  proof,  neutralize  and  cure 
the  poison  produced  by  the  bite  of  the  crotalis,  why  should 
it  not  neutralize  and  cure  the  poison  of  variola  f  I  resolved 
to  give  it  a  trial,  and  immediately  prescribed  one  ounce  of 
the  root  in  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  to  be  steeped  one  hour, 
strained  and  sweetened.  Of  this  decoction,  I  ordered  one 
tablespoonful  to  be  given  every  two  hours.  The  result  of 
this  medicine  far  exceeded  my  anticipation,  and  the  next 
day  found  my  patient  convalescent.  He  rapidly  recovered, 
no  other  medicine  being  used.  This  was  an  experiment,  but 
a  successful  one.  I  have  since  that  time,  which  was  nineteen 
years  ago,  given  it  in  every  case  of  variola  that  I  have 
treated,  and  have  never  lost  but  one  patient  with  this  disease, 
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a  young  lady,  and  in  that  case  it  Avas  complicated  with 
menorrhagia  and  the  emmenagogue  properties  of  the  root 
prevented  me  from  giving  it.  Twelve  years  ago,  Dr.  H.  E. 
Firth,  of  this  city,  called  me  in  consultation  to  see  a  patient 
with  confluent  small-pox.  It  was  one  of  the  worst  cases  I 
had  ever  seen.  His  face,  hands,  and  arms  were  one  com- 
plete mass  of  matter,  the  absorption  of  which  was  rapidly 
going  on,  and  nature  with  all  her  restorative  powers  was 
evidently  about  to  succumb.  I  suggested  to  the  Doctor  the 
use  of  the  Macro tis.  He  approved  of  my  suggestion  and 
commenced  the  administration  of  it ;  the  patient  rapidly 
convalesced.  I  might  here  give  many  other  instances  of  the 
excellent  effect  of  this  remedy,  in  this  disease ;  but  as  I  have 
other  diseases  to  speak  of  where  this  medicine  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  value,  I  will  leave  this  part  of  my  subject, 
simply  adding,  that  I  have  had  patients  recover  from  this 
loathsome  disease,  when  I  have  distinctly  seen  worms  crawl- 
ing about  the  face  and  ears,  and  that  any  physician  who  uses 
the  Macrotis  once  will  never  wish  for  a  better  remedy  in 
variola.  I  would  just  add  that  this  medicine  seems  to  exert 
a  specific  influence  over  the  disease ;  the  patient  recovers  his 
strength  more  rapidly,  and  the  secondary  fever  rarely,  if  ever, 
follows,  even  in  confluent  cases. 

Sore  throats  of  almost  every  description,  except  diptherit- 
ic,  yield,  as  if  by  magic,  to  the  power  of  this  medicine.  For 
such  complaints  I  prescribe  it  as  follows : 

Ijfc  Macrotis  Kac.  Rad.  1  i. ;  crush  and  add  of  boiling  water 
1  vij. ;  let  it  steep  to  §  iv.,  strain,  and  add  of  good  honey  or 
maple  sugar  q.  s. 

Gargle  the  throat  with  this  every  two  hours  and  swallow 
a  little.    A  cure  is  certain  to  follow,  and  that  in  a  few  hours. 

As  a  parturifacient,  it  has  but  few  equals  in  the  Materia 
Medica.    It  is  unlike  Ergot  in  two  particulars. 

First,  there  is  no  danger  hy  its  use  of  injuring  the  offspring. 

Second,  the  pains  produced  by  the  macrotis  are  not  of 
that  tremendous  forcing  character  that  proceed  from  the  use 
of  Ergot,  but  they  are  steady,  hard-bearing-down  pains  ;  just 
the  ones  for  a  safe  and  speedy  delivery. 
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The  Macrotis  Racemosa  has  also  excellent  emmenasroeue 
properties. 

Perhaps  in  this  particular  it  nearly  equals  the  Gossypium 
Herbaceum  or  Cotton  plant.  In  three  cases  out  of  five  the 
following  formula  will  bring  on  the  Catamenia  if  taken  as 
directed  two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  expected  flow. 

R,  Macrotis  Rac.  (rad.)  §  jss. 
Aquas  Bui.  §  vi. 

let  it  steep  for  four  hours,  (this  is  imperative,  as  the  root 
is  very  hard,  and  it  requires  time  to  procure  the  full  strength 
of  the  medicine,)  strain  and  sweeten.  Then  take  one  table- 
spoonful  every  two  hours,  soaking  the  feet  in  mustard  water 
at  bed  time.  Of  course,  the  medicine  should  not  be  given 
under  any  circumstances  in  case  of  pregnancy. 

As  an  ingredient  in  cough  syrup,  it  is  one  of  the  best  I 
know  of,  and  enters  largely  into  all  my  cough  remedies. 

An  excellent  formula  for  all  spasmodic  coughs,  and  one 
in  which  you  will  not  be  likely  to  be  disappointed,  is  the 
following : 

B 

Macrotis  Rac. 
Asclepias  Tub. 
Ictodes  Feet.  aa.  §j. 
Aqua,  q.  s. 

M.  Boil  to  one  pint,  strain  and  add  lb.  j.  of  sugar  and 
gtt.  x.  of  oil  gaultheria.  Dose ;  one  teaspoonful  every  three 
hours.  The  remedy  has  also  been  successfully  used  in  Puer- 
peral mania  by  Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh. 

But  in  no  disease  is  the  power  of  the  Macrotis  Racemosa 
so  apparent  as  in  Rheumatism.  It  will  often  cure  this  dis- 
ease without  any  other  medicine,  and  where  all  others  have 
failed.  But  I  think  it  best  to  give  it  in  combination  with 
other  agents. 

A  good  formula  in  Rheumatism,  and  one  which  will 
almost  invariably  cure  the  disease  may  be  prepared  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tinct.  Macrotis  Rac. 
"     Gelseminum  Semp — 
"     Colchicum  aa. 
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M.  give  one  teaspoonful  every  four  hours.  A  pill  which 
I  have  found  to  have  a  controlling  influence  in  Rheumatism, 
and  which  influence  I  believe  to  be  owing  chiefly  to  the 
medicine  under  consideration,  is  compounded  as  follows  : 

R;    Ext.  Macrotis  Rac. 
11    Iris  Ver. 

"    Guaiaci,  aa.  §j. 

Inspissated  juice  of  the  berries  of  Phytolaca  decandra 
q.  s.  to  form  a  pill  mass  to  be  divided  in  three-gr.  pills.  Two 
or  three  to  be  given  three  times  a  day. 

I  have  thus  far  confined  my  remarks  to  the  therapeutic 
action  of  this  medicine  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
Contraria  contraviis  Curantur. 

Mrs.  P.  was  confined  with  her  first  child  on  the  night  of 
the  25th  of  December,  1865.  The  labor  was  natural,  rapid, 
and  everything  progressed  favorably.  January  9th,  1866, 
she  was  attacked  with  uterine  neuralgia.  It  was  the  most 
formidable  case  I  had  ever  seen.  All  the  medicines  both 
internally  and  externally  were  of  no  avail.  Counsel  was 
called  in.  but  it  proved  of  no  use.  For  ten  days  I  think  I 
never  saw  such  suffering.  The  disease  completely  baffled 
all  attempts  at  cure,  and  I  really  thought  my  patient  must 
die.  Knowing  that  the  Macrotis  Hacemosa  when  given  in 
health  would  produce  powerful  pain  in  the  uterus,  I  pre- 
scribed five  drops  of  the  tincture  in  half  a  tumbler  of  cold 
water,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Similia  similibus 
Curantur ,  and  ordered  one  teaspoonful  every  J  hour.  In  24 
hours  from  the  time  I  commenced  with  this  medicine,  the 
pain  ceased  and  has  not  as  yet  returned. 

No.  165  Fort  Greene  Place,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 


Treatment  of  Acute  Inflammatory  Eheumatism. 

BY  H.  E.  FIRTH,  M.  D. 

Treatment. — Few  diseases  affecting  the  living  tissues  of 
the  body  cause  so  much  annoyance  as  rheumatism.  Chronic 
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subjects  may  suffer  for  years,  without  one  hour's  cessation 
from  pain,  until  deformity  is  added  to  suffering,  and  death 
would  seem  to  be  a  welcome  messenger. 

We,  as  Eclectic  physicians,  cannot,  and  will  not  rest 
satisfied  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow  beings,  with- 
out putting  forth  our  strongest  and  best  efforts  for  their  re- 
lief ;  we  will  not  alone  investigate  the  pathology  of  disease, 
and  then  submit  our  patients  to  the  same  routine  course  our 
fathers  did  before  us;  but  we  will  explore  the  new  fields 
that  organic  chemistry  is  constantly  opening  up,  and  test  the 
new  discoveries  in  medical  science,  and  the  contributions  to 
our  Materia  Medica,  until  our  school  of  medicine  shall 
occupy  before  the  world  that  position  to  which  its  intrinsic 
merit  already  entitles  it. 

In  discussing  the  treatment,  I  shall  give  but  a  passing 
glance  at  the  varied  plans  suggested  by  different  authors  ; 
there  are  so  many  and  such  adverse  notions,  that  it  reminds 
one  of  the  thousand  and  one  remedies  recommended  by 
every  "  old  woman"  as  a  sure  cure.  Of  all  modes  of  treat- 
ment suggested  by  educated  physicians,  the  mercurial  and 
blood-letting  is  the  most  abominable,  and  deserves  simply  to 
be  ridiculed  by  every  Eclectic  physician.  Next  in  order  of 
absurd  remedies  is  Antimony,  as  also,  all  depleting  means, 
whereby  the  vital  force  is  lessened,  and  the  recuperative 
powers  of  the  system  defeated.  The  most  reasonable  of  all 
the  plans  suggested  by  the  Allopathic  profession,  is  the 
Alkaline  treatment,  that  seems  to  be  in  harmony  with 
rational  thinking,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  many 
instances,  a  simple  alkaline  reagent  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  acidity  of  the  blood,  will  cure  the  disease  ;  but  it  is  when 
such  means  are  accompanied  with  other  remedial  agencies, 
under  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  prescriber,  that  signal 
relief  is  to  be  obtained,  and  in  many  instances,  a  speedy 
cure  promised. 

The  indications  in  acute  inflammatory  rheumatism  are  : 

1st,  "  To  moderate  the  febrile  symptoms,  by  lessening 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

2d,  "  To  allay  nervous  irritability,  and  relax  the  con- 
stricted state  of  the  tissues. 
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3d,  "To  attenuate  the  density  of  the  blood,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  such  chemical  reagents  as  will  change  its  acid 
state,  redissolve  its  fibrin,  and  prevent  its  concretion  in  the 
form  of  fibrous  plasma  or  lymph. 

4th,  u  To  promote  the  secretions  and  excretions  of  the 
body,  by  the  use  of  alteratives,  diuretics  and  tonics,  and  es- 
pecially by  promoting  the  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  to 
eliminate  the  Materies  Morbi  of  the  disease. 

oth,  "  By  restoring  the  assimilating  and  nutritious  func- 
tions of  the  body,  and  furnishing  material  for  supplying  the 
Alkaline  and  nutritious  elements  of  the  blood,  and  to  build 
up  the  waste  of  the  system." 

As  I  do  not  propose  to  detain  you  with  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  the  above  indications,  but  to  deal  practically  with 
the  subject,  I  will. proceed  at  once  to  give  you  my  views. 
In  describing  the  plan  of  treatment,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  no  routine  course  is  recommended,  as  circumstances 
alone  must  determine  the  choice  of  remedies,  according  to 

their  therapeutic  indication  It  may  apply  as  a  rule 

in  all  true  inflammatory  cases,  that  in  selecting  our  remedies, 
we  should  employ  those  that  have  a  sedative  influence  upon 
the  nervous  system,  and  relax  the  tense  condition  of  the 
muscular  tissues.  The  following  formula  will  mostljr  accom- 
plish this  object: 

fy  Tr.  Veratrum  Vir.  (Norwood's),       3  ss„ 
Aquae,  §  ii. 

M.  Sig.  One  teaspoonful  every  2  hours. 

Between  each  dose  of  the  above  mixture,  give  gr.  xv.  ot 
the  Mtrate  of  Potassa  in  a  wineglass  of  water,  and  if  the 
patient  is  in  extreme  suffering,  combine  with  the  last  pre- 
scription small  doses  of  Beach's  Diaphoretic  Powder  (Pulv. 
Ipecac-  et  Opii  Caniph.  of  the  American  Dispensatory) ;  con- 
tinue this  treatment  until  the  inflammatory  symptoms  sub- 
side, when  the  Veratrum  treatment  may  be  suspended,  or 
employed  in  smaller  doses. 

If  the  bowels  are  constipated,  I  would  at  this  stage  ad- 
minister the  following  cathartic ; 
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5  Leptandrin,    grs.  ii. 
Podophyllin, 
Hacrotin,    aa.  gr.  i. 


M. 


or,  if  there  was  not  much  biliary  derangement,  the  follow- 
ing :  I£  Soda  et  Potassa  Tart,  in  sufficient  doses  to  operate. 

Having  reduced  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  I  would 
institute  an  alterative  course  of  treatment,  and  if  the  fever  is 
persistent,  I  would  also  continue  the  Yeratrum  in  connection 
with  the  alteratives.  The  following  simple  formula  will  fre- 
quently answer  the  purpose,  and  may  be  readily  obtained  at 
any  drug  store  : 


If  the  Fluid  Ext.  of  Asclepius,  or  Chimaphila  Umb.  be 
added,  it  will  be  an  improvement,  (Law  &  Boyd's,  or 
Squibb's  Fluid  Exts.  are  preferable.)  In  the  event  of  your 
patient  not  materially  improving,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to 
give  an  alcoholic  vapor  bath,  and  vary  your  medicine  to  suit 
the  symptoms.  Medicine  that  contains  alkaline  reagents,  is 
in  most  instances  strongly  indicated  ;  when  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium fails,  I  would  employ  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Ammo- 
niated  Tr.  Guaiaci,  or  in  nervous  subjects  Valerianate  of 
Ammonia,  in  connection  with  other  means. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  more  inflammatory  symp- 
toms, if  the  case  lingers,  a  more  stimulating  course  may  be 
pursued,  and  such  remedies  employed  as  Stillingia  SyL, 
Guaiacum,  Phytolacin,  Xanthoxylin,  etc.  The  following 
formula  is  good : 


Ext.  Stillingia  Syl.  Rad. 
Chimaphila  Umb.     "  aa  §  i. 
Cimicifuga  Rac.  " 
Iris  Versicol.  " 
Phytolacca  Decan. 
Xanthoxylum  Frax.  aa  |  ss. 


I£  Fluid  Ext.  Sarsaparilli  Comp. 
"     "  Cimicifuga, 
Potassii  Iodidi, 
Syrup  Simplex, 


3  Ti. 

3 

3  ii. 


M. 
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Make  a  syrup  after  the  usual  form,  and  add  Potassii 
Iodidi,  or  the  Amoniated  Tr.  of  Guaiacum,  or  some  similar 
alkaline  reagent.  The  above  syrup  may  be  used  alone,  or 
in  connection  with  other  remedial  agencies  as  may  seem  to 
be  indicated. 

The  Wine  of  Colchicum  combined  with  Sulphate  of 
Quinine,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Scudder,  of  Cincinnati,  may 
in  some  cases,  (especially  of  the  neuralgic  character,)  be 
beneficial.  The  Tinct.  of  Aconite  is  also  beneficial  in  some 
instances. 

Although  in  almost  every  case,  by  judicious  treatment, 
you  will  soon  subdue  the  inflammatory  type  of  disease,  still 
under  some  circumstances,  your  case  may  linger,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  for  you  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  digestive 
and  nutritive  functions,  and  employ  such  means  as  may  im- 
prove the  tone  of  these  organs ;  vegetable  tonics,  combining 
Carbonate  of  Soda,  and  at  times  preparations  of  Iron  will 
frequently  increase  the  action  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  and 
while  they  favor  endosmotic  action,  will  serve  as  chemical 
reagents  to  neutralize  the  acid  condition  of  the  blood.  Some 
of  the  preparations  of  Ammonia  will  admirably  fill  this  last 
indication,  as  also  to  stimulate  the  brain,  to  equalize  the 
nervous  current. 

The  treatment  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  different  types 
of  the  disease.  A  stimulating  course  that  might  benefit  a 
chronic  case,  might  not  suit  an  inflammatory  one,  neither 
would  it  apply  to  a  neuralgic  case. 

100  Clermont  Ay.,  Brooklyn. 


Phlegmasia  Dolens:  or,  Milk  Leg, 

BY  G.  N.  LANGDON,  M.D. 

Is  a  disease  which  occurs  soon  after  delivery,  and  its 
characteristics  have  been  ably  and  most  lucidly  commented 
upon  by  many  able  writers.     Yet  most  of  these  writers 
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have  described  conditions — the  condition  of  the  particular 
*  subject  of  their  investigations,  and  from  the  condition  of 
such  cases,  have  endeavored  to  point  out  the  real  cause  of 
this  serious  disease. 

Very  little  light,  however,  has  illumined  their  path, 
etiologically.  What  cause  or  causes  induce  this  condition, 
which  involves  the  subject  in  so  much  suffering — is  the 
point  for  consideration. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  some  of  the  views  of  many  writers 
upon  this  disease,  and  see  if  from  the  facts  by  them  demonstra- 
ted, and  from  our  own  experience  and  observation,  we  cannot 
throw  a  ray  of  light,  which  shall  lead  to  the  true  cause  of 
this  distressing  disease. 

As  far  back  as  1784,  Mr.  White  considered  it  to  be 
caused  by  an  obstruction  or  some  morbid  condition  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  or  glands  of  the  parts  affected.  Other 
authors,  (viz.)  Drs.  Ferrier,  Hull,  Davis,  and  Bouillard,  have 
claimed  that  the  disease  was  caused,  either  by  rupture  dur- 
ing labor,  or  by  inflammation  of  the  crural,  or  hypogastric 
veins  and  effusion  of  serum  or  lymph ;  or,  by  obstruction  in 
the  crural  veins. 

Dr.  Lee,  after  tracing  the  inflammatory  conditions,  gave 
it  the  name  of  crural  Phlebitis.  Dr.  McKenzie  thinks  the 
disease  is  owing  to  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood.  Prof. 
John  King  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  primary  affection 
of  the  lymphatics.  Dr.  Wall  says,  "it  is  unquestionably 
owing  to  a  condition  of  body  which  may  be  significantly 
termed  the  constipated  diathesis."  Dr.  Freligh  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  majority  of  cases  are  caused  by  an  injury 
of  the  crural  nerves,  especially  in  tedious  labor.  The  views 
of  many  others,  alike  unsatisfactory,  might  be  given, 
whose  views  of  the  cause  of  this  affection  are  merely 
speculative,  laboring  to  judge  of  causes  by  effects  or 
conditions.  Now,  having  been  greatly  befogged  in  my 
investigations  of  the  views  and  experience  of  others  in  regard 
to  this  disease,  I  have  availed  myself  of  rny  own  experience 
and  observation  of  conditions  which  induce  this  serious  and 
much  to  be  dreaded  affection,  and  after  careful  and  minute 
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observations  I  am  clear  and  hold  to  declare  that  this  disease 
is,  in  iny  opinion,  caused  by  displacement  of  the  uterus. 
Having  devoted  myself  several  years  past  quite  largely  to 
uterine  displacements,  with  their  varied  complications,  I 
have  had  much  to  throw  light  on  this  subject.  I  have  found, 
in  every  case  I  have  been  called  on  to  treat,  where  the 
patient  formerly  had  suffered  from  this  disease,  that  the 
uterus  in  such  cases,  was  anteverted  laterally — the  fundus 
resting  on  the  side  so  affected. 

And  I  am  quite  certain,  that  the  same  mechanical  cause 
from  direct  prolapsus  of  that  organ  might  induce  this  disease 
in  both  limbs ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  this  disease 
always  occurs  soon  after  delivery,  when  the  womb  is  large 
and  very  heavy.  But  as  if  to  set  speculation  at  defiance, 
and  to  throw  a  gleam' of  light,  radiant  with  hope  for  the 
future — the  following  case  occurred  (viz.) :  On  the  3d  day 
of  June  last,  I  was  called  on  to  attend  Mrs.  B.,  a  healthy, 
rather  large,  and  very  vigorous  woman,  aged  22  years,  in 
her  second  labor.  The  labor  was  not  rapid,  but  after  about 
12  hours  from  the  time  I  was  called,  was  safely  completed. 
Everything  in  her  case  was  satisfactory  until  the  fourth  day. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  husband  again  called  for 
me,  and  remarked,  that  his  wife  was  very  bad,  and  that  he 
would  not  give  two  and  sixpence  for  her.  I  soon  visited  the 
patient,  found  her  with  heat  and  tenderness  in  the  lower 
part  of  abdomen,  severe  and  deep  seated  pain  in  the  groin 
of  the  right  side — in  short,  a  full  development  of  all  the 
symptoms  in  Phlegmasia  Dolens.  I  ascertained  my  patient 
had  been  doing  for  her  child,  what  should  have  been  done 
by  others.  Upon  examination,  I  found  the  womb  much 
prolapsed  laterally — the  fundus  resting  on  right  side.  I  re- 
placed the  parts  as  nearly  as  possible,  gave  medicine  to 
allay  excitement  and  evacuate  the  bowels.  Patient  had 
some  quiet  rest — bowels  were  well  liberated,  and  she  suf- 
fered some  pain  from  slight  displacement,  after  getting  up, 
on  this  occasion.  In  the  morning,  found  the  engorgement 
of  uterus  much  less — replaced  it  with  little  difficulty,  and 
all  symptoms  of  this  disease  ceased — and  at  the  end  of  three 
14 
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weeks  from  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  mother  was  able  to  do 
the  work  of  the  family. 

Now  it  will  be  observed,  in  this  case,  the  labor  was  not 
what  is  termed,  tedious  or  difficult,  neither  was  there  rup- 
ture or  lesion  of  "  crural  nerves  "  or  "  crural  or  hypogastric 
veins  "  nor  was  there  any  disease  of  "  the  blood  "  or  "  lympha- 
tics," nor  was  there  a  "  constipated  diathesis,"  as  her  sub- 
sequent condition  fully  attested,  yet  there  was  a  most  aggra- 
vated attack  of  Phlegmasia  Dolens.  And  now,  with  this 
brief  statement  of  facts,  and  the  convictions  of  my  own  mind 
from  such  facts,  I  submit  my  views  of  the  true  cause  of  this 
disease.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  my  opinion  will 
be  received  without  scrutiny  and  concurrent  facts — to  estab- 
lish or  disprove  my  position.  I  invite  the  most  rigid  inves- 
tigation and  scrutiny.  But  I  cannot  withhold  my  convic- 
tions that  "  the  obstructions,"  the  inflammations,  and  the  final 
destructions  of  "  the  tissues,"  as  found  in  autopsies,  by  these 
different  writers  before  alluded  to — were  the  legitimate 
result  of  the  Mechanical  compressions  I  have  here  described. 
And  again — no  one,  as  I  can  see,  will  have  to  forego  any 
pride  of  opinion,  in  giving  an  open  mind  to  the  views  here 
presented.  Still  further,  if  I  am  correct  in  my  conclusions, 
what  an  amount  of  suffering  can  easily  be  prevented  by 
timely  attention.  But  if  asked,  why  this  appearance  of 
"  Metastasis  Lactis  f  "  I  will  say,  that  at  this  time  in  the 
mother's  life,  every  fluid  in  the  whole  system  contributes  its 
share  in  supplying  lactation,  and  the  "  White  Leg"  is  a 
result  of  the  obstruction  of  the  natural  flow  of  the  natural 
fluids. 

New  Haven,  August  9,  1866. 
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PERISCOPE. 

Eeport  of  the  Cholera  Conference  at  Constantinople, 

The  following  are  the  principal  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Cholera  Commis- 
sion which  held  its  session  in  Constantinople  during  the  early  months  of  the  present 
year  (1866). 

I.  That  the  Asiatic  cholera,  which  at  different  times  has 
run  over  the  whole  world,  has  its  origin  in  India,  where  it 
had  its  birth,  and  where  it  exists  permanently  as  an  en- 
demic. ? 

II.  That  the  Asiatic  cholera,  wherever  it  appears,  is 
never  spontaneously  developed,  and  has  never  been  observed 
as  an  endemic  (care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  secondary 
foci,  more  or  less  tenacious  in  their  character)  in  any  of  the 
countries  which  have  been  enumerated  (Europe,  etc.),  and 
that  it  has  always  come  from  abroad. 

III.  That  there  are  in  India  certain  localities,  comprised 
principally  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  where  cholera  is  en- 
demic. 

IY.  That  pilgrimages  are  in  India  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  causes  which  tend  to  develop  and  propagate  cholera 
epidemics. 

Y.  That  all  these  facts  demonstrate  conclusively  that 
cholera  is  propagated  by  man,  and  with  a  rapidity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  activity  and  rapidity  of  his  own  movements. 

YI.  That  the  transmissibility  of  Asiatic  cholera  is  an  in- 
contestable verity,  proved  by  facts  which  do  not  admit  of 
any  other  interpretation. 

VII.  That  no  fact  has  proved,  up  to  the  present  time, 
that  cholera  can  propagate  itself  at  a  distance  by  the  atmos- 
phere alone,  whatever  may  be  its  condition  ;  and  that  besides 
it  is  a  law,  without  exception,  that  never  has  an  epidemic  of 
cholera  extended  from  one  point  to  another  in  a  shorter  time 
than  was  necessary  for  man  to  carry  it. 

VIII.  That  if  all  modes  of  conveyance  from  countries 
affected  with  cholera  are  not  likely  to  propagate  the  disease, 
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it  is  none  the  less  prudent,  at  present,  to  consider  all  such 
means  of  conveyance  as  suspected. 

IX.  That  man  affected  with  cholera  is  himself  the  princi- 
pal propagating  agent  of  this  disease,  and  a  single  cholera 
patient  may  cause  the  development  of  an  epidemic. 

X.  That  certain  facts  tend  to  prove  that  a  single  indi- 
vidual (with  much  greater  reason  many  individuals)  coming 
from  a  contaminated  place,  and  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  is 
able  to  cause  the  development  of  a  cholera  epidemic ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  diarrhoea  called  premonitory  is  able  to 
transmit  cholera. 

XI.  That  in  almost  all  cases  the  period  of  incubation, 
that  is  to  say,  the  interval  between  the  moment  when  the  in- 
dividual may  have  contracted  the  cholera  poison  and  the 
commencement  of  the  premonitory  diarrhoea,  or  of  confirmed 
cholera,  does  not  go  beyond  a  few  days ;  all  the  facts  cited 
of  a  longer  incubation  belong  to  the  class  where  the  con- 
tamination may  have  taken  place  after  departure  from  the 
infected  place. 

XII.  That  there  is  no  known  fact  which  proves  that 
cholera  has  been  imported  by  living  animals;  but  it  is 
reasonable,  nevertheless,  to  consider  them,  in  certain  cases, 
as  belonging  to  the  class  of  objects  called  susceptible. 

XIII.  That  cholera  can  be  transmitted  by  articles  in  com- 
mon use  coming  from  an  infected  place,  and  especially  by 
those  which  have  been  used  by  cholera  patients  *  and  it  also 
results  from  certain  facts  that  the  disease  may  be  transported 
to  a  distance  by  these  same  articles  when  closely  shut  up 
from  the  outer  air. 

XIY.  That  although  it  is  not  proved  by  conclusive  facts 
that  the  bodies  of  patients  dying  with  cholera  can  transmit 
the  disease,  it  is  prudent  to  consider  them  as  dangerous. 

XV.  That  maritime  communications  are  by  their  nature 
the  most  dangerous  ;  that  it  is  they  which  propagate  most 
surely  cholera  at  a  distance,  and  that  next  to  them  comes 
communication  by  railroad,  which  in  a  very  short  time  may 
carry  the  disease  to  a  great  distance. 

XYI.  That  great  deserts  are  a  most  effectual  barrier  to  the 
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propagation  of  cholera,  and  it  believes  that  it  is  without 
example  for  this  disease  to  be  imported  into  Egypt  or  Syria, 
across  the  desert,  by  caravans  from  Mecca. 

XVII.  That  all  crowding  together  of  human  beings, 
among  whom  cholera  lias  been  introduced,  is  a  favorable 
condition  for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  disease — and,  if  this 
crowding  exists  under  bad  hygienic  conditions,  for  the  vio- 
lence of  the  epidemic  among  them. 

That  in  this  case  the  rapidity  of  the  extension  of  the  disease 
is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  crowding,  while  the  violence 
of  the  epidemic  is,  other  things  being  equal,  so  much  the 
greater  according  as  individuals  have  been  little  exposed  to 
the  choleraic  influence  or  not  at  all ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
other  words,  individuals  who  have  already  been  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  a  cholera  atmosphere  enjoy  a  sort  of  relative 
and  temporary  immunity  which  counterbalances  the  bad 
effects  of  crowding. 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  a  dense  crowd,  the  more  rapid  its 
separation,  so  much  the  more  rapid  is  the  cessation  of  the 
epidemic,  at  least  if  new  arrivals  of  unaffected  persons  do 
not  furnish  new  aliment  for  the  disease. 

XVIII.  That  the  intensity  of  cholera  on  board  ships 
crowded  with  men,  is  in  general,  proportionate  to  the  crowd- 
ing, and  is  so  much  the  more  violent,  other  things  being 
equal,  if  the  passengers  have  not  resided  in  the  focus  of 
cholera  from  which  they  started  ;  that  on  crowded  ships  the 
spread  of  cholera  epidemics  is  ordinarily  rapid  ;  finally,  the 
Commission  adds  that  the  danger  of  importation  by  ships,  and 
that  of  giving  rise  to  a  grave  epidemic,  are  not  entirely  sub- 
ordinate to  the  intensity,  nor  even  to  the  existence  of  choleraic 
symptoms  appearing  during  the  voyage. 

XIX.  That  the  crowding  together  of  people  coming  from 
a  place  where  cholera  reigns  in  a  lazaretto,  has  not  the  effect 
of  producing,  among  the  people  at  quarantine,  a  great  ex- 
tension of  the  disease  ;  but  that  such  a  gathering  is  neverthe- 
less very  dangerous  for  the  neighborhood,  as  it  is  calculated 
to  favor  the  propagation  of  cholera. 

XX.  That  great  gatherings  of  men  (armies,  fairs,  pilgrim- 
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ages,)  are  one  of  the  most  certain  means  for  the  propagation 
of  cholera ;  that  they  constitute  the  great  epidemic  foci  which, 
whether  they  march  after  the  manner  of  an  army,  or  whether 
they  are  scattered,  as  at  fairs  and  in  pilgrimages,  import  the 
disease  into  the  country  which  they  traverse ;  that  these 
gatherings,  after  having  been  exposed,  usually  in  a  rapid 
manner,  to  the  influence  of  cholera,  become  much  less  sus- 
ceptible to  its  power,  and  that  it  disappears  very  speedily, 
unless  newly  arrived  persons  take  the  disease. 

XXI.  That  the  hygienic  and  other  conditions  which  in 
general  predispose  a  population  to  contract  cholera,  and  con- 
sequently favor  the  intensity  of  epidemics,  are  :  misery,  with 
all  its  consequences  ;  overcrowding,  particularly  of  persons 
in  feeble  health  ;  the  hot  season  ;  want  of  fresh  air ;  the  ex- 
halations from  a  porous  soil  impregnated  with  organic  mat- 
ters, above  all,  with  the  dejections  from  cholera  patients. 

It  appears  demonstrated  by  experience  that  the  discharges 
of  cholera  patients  contain  the  generative  principle  of  cholera, 
it  is  right  to  admit  that  drains,  privies,  and  the  contaminated 
waters  of  towns  may  become  the  agents  for  the  propagation 
of  this  disease. 

It  seems  to  result  from  certain  facts  that  the  soil  of  a 
locality,  once  impregnated  with  cholera  detritus,  is  able  to 
retain  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  the  property  of  dis- 
engaging the  principle  of  the  disease,  and  of  thus  keeping  up 
an  epidemic,  or  even  of  regenerating  it  after  it  has  become 
extinct. 

XXII.  That  the  immunity  which  certain  localities  enjoy, 
that  is  to  say,  the  resistance,  permanent  or  temporary,  general 
or  partial,  opposed  by  these  localities  to  the  development  of 
cholera  within  their  limits,  is  a  fact  which  does  not  exclude 
transmissibility,  but  which  indicates  that  certain  local  condi- 
tions, not  yet  entirely  determined,  are  an  obstacle  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease. 

The  same  immunity,  more  or  less  complete,  and  more  or 
less  durable,  which  the  majority  of  persons  in  the  midst  of  an 
infected  district  enjoy,  an  immunity  which  attests  the  indi- 
vidual resistance  to  the  toxic  principle,  is  -a  circumstance  to 
which  we  should  attach  the  highest  importance. 
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In  point  of  view  of  epidemic  development,  it  is  the  correct- 
ive of  transmissibility,  and  viewed  with  regard  to  prophylaxia, 
it  sets  in  operation  proper  means  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  the 
disease. 

XXIII.  That  the  air  is  the  principal  vehicle  of  the  cholera 

principle  The  action  of  the  cholera  miasm 

is  so  much  the  more  sure  as  it  operates  in  a  confined  atmos- 
phere, and  near  the  focus  of  emission  It 

seems  that  it  is  with  cholera  miasm  as  it  is  with  the  miasm 
of  typhus,  which  rapidly  loses  its  power  in  the  open  air  at  a 
short  distance  from  its  starting  point. 

XXIY.  That  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  the  principle 
vehicle  of  the  generative  agent  of  cholera  ;  but  the  trans- 
mission of  the  disease  by  the  atmosphere,  in  an  immense 
majority  of  cases,  is  limited  to  a  space  very  near  the  focus  of 
emission.  , 

XXY.  That  water  and  certain  ingesta  may  also  serve  as 
vehicles  for  the  introduction  into  the  organism  of  the  gener- 
ative principle  of  cholera. 

This  granted,  it  follows,  so  to  speak,  necessarily,  that  the 
passages  by  which  the  toxic  agent  penetrates  into  the  econ- 
omy are  principally  the  respiratory  passages,  and  very  prob- 
ably also  the  digestive  canals.  As  for  its  penetration  by  the 
skin,  nothing  tends  to  prove  it. 

XXVI.  That  the  matter  of  the  cholera  dejections  being 
incontestably  the  principal  receptacle  of  the  morbific  agent, 
it  follows  that  everything  which  is  contaminated  by  the  dis- 
charges becomes  also  a  receptacle  from  which  the  generative 
principle  of  cholera  may  be  disengaged,  under  the  influence 
of  favorable  conditions  ;  it  follows,  also,  that  the  origin  of  the 
cholera  germ  takes  place  very  probably  in  the  digestive 
canal,  to  the  exclusion,  perhaps,  of  all  other  parts  of  the 
system. 

XXVII.  That  in  the  open  air  the  generative  principle  of 
cholera  loses  rapidly  its  morbific  activity,  and  that  this  is  the 
rule ;  but  that  under  certain  particular  conditions  of  confine- 
ment, this  activity  may  be  preserved  for  an  unlimited 
period. 
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XXVIII.  Observation  shows  that  the  duration  of  the  chol- 
eraic diarrhoea,  called  premonitory — which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  all  the  diarrhoeas  which  exist  during  the  time 
of  cholera — does  not  extend  beyond  a  few  days. 

Facts  cited  as  exceptional  do  not  prove  that  the  cases  of 
diarrhoea  prolonged  beyond  that  period  belong  to  cholera, 
and  are  susceptible  of  transmitting  the  disease,  when  the  in- 
dividual affected  has  been  withdrawn  from  all  cause  of  con- 
tamination.— Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


Iodine  in  the  Treatment  of  Uterine  Leucorrhcea.    (The  Lancet,  Jan.  6,  1866.) 

The  treatment  of  leucorrhcea  is  a  constant  subject  of  dif- 
ficulty and  vexation  to  the  medical  practitioner.  Although 
the  use  of  various  astringents  will  often  effect  improvement, 
yet  this  is  seldom  lasting,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  symp- 
toms is  a  continual  source  of  annoyance.  We  have  lately 
observed  a  plan  which  is  being  pursued  by  Dr.  Murray  at 
the  Great  Northern  Hospital,  and  which  promises  to  be  a 
very  useful  addition  to  our  means  of  treatment  in  this  very 
troublesome  condition.  Dr.  Murray  first  ascertains,  by 
means  of  the  speculum,  that  the  discharge  proceeds  from 
within  the  uterus.  He  then  introduces  a  small,  short-haired 
brush  (much  like  that  used  for  washing  phials),  by  a  screw- 
like motion,  so  that  the  thick,  phlegm-like  layer  on  the  uter- 
ine wall  is  swept  off  writh  every  turn  of  the  brush.  When 
this  reaches  the  fundus,  he  steadily  withdraws  it,  charged  as 
it  is  with  the  mucous  deposit.  Its  place  is  then  taken  by  a 
gum-elastic  catheter  with  several  apertures,  through  which 
is  injected  a  lotion  consisting  of  one  part  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  iodine  to  two  parts  of  water.  The  uterine  wall  is 
thoroughly  washed  with  this.  The  muscular  contraction 
which  follows  this  injection  is  remarkable,  the  tube  being 
tightly  grasped,  so  that  its  reintroduction  at  the  time  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Dr.  Murray  has  reason,  after  an  experience 
of  many  cases  treated  by  this  plan,  to  feel  highly  satisfied 
with  its  success. 
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In  this  connection  the  use  of  iodized  cotton,  suggested  by 
Dr.  Robert  Greenhalgh,  as  an  application  to  the  cervix  uteri 
in  chronic  inflammatory  enlargements  and  thickenings,  and 
in  subinvolution,  with  or  without  congestion  or  induration  of 
tissue,  is  of  interest.  It  is  prepared  as  follows  :  Two  ounces 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  one  ounce  of  iodine  are  dissolved 
in  eight  ounces  of  glycerine,  in  which  solution  eight  ounces 
of  cotton  wool  are  thoroughly  saturated  and  then  carefully 
dried.  It  should  be  applied  through  a  speculum  directly  to 
the  cervix  uteri,  using  the  precaution  of  securing  it  properly 
by  a  silk  thread,  and  should  be  kept  in  position  by  the  vagi- 
na for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Dr.  Greenhalgh 
claims  for  it  the  following  advantages  :  It  is  light,  clean,  and 
portable  ;  produces  no  irritation  ;  destroys  all  fcator ;  is  con- 
siderably stronger  than  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine ;  is 
more  readily  absorbed,  and  can  be  kept  for  a  longer  time  in 
contact  with  the  diseased  tissues ;  and,  moreover,  it  does  not 
soil  the  linen,  like  many  of  the  suppositories  and  medicated 
appliances  in  use  for  uterine  affections. 


Dermoid  Ovarian  Tumor  Escaping  per  Rectum.    (The  Medical  Mirror,  London, 
March  and  April,  1866.) 

A  very  unusual  case  is  reported  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Garland  of 
Kingston.  The  patient  came  under  Mr.  G's  care  in  Septem- 
ber, 1860,  supposing  herself  to  be  at  that  time  live  months 
advanced  in  pregnancy.  She  was  a  delicate  subject,  of 
strumous  diathesis,  suffering  from  debility,  pain,  with  marked 
fulness  in  the  left  iliac  region,  had  for  some  time  past  had 
diarrhoea,  and  a  few  days  previous  to  Mr.  G's  visit  passed, 
per  rectum,  a  flesh-like  substance  which  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  bladder.  Yery  little  feces  were  passed,  but 
large  quantities  of  offensive  purulent  matter,  amounting  to 
pints,  escaped  per  rectum.  In  the  October  following  a  large 
tuft  of  hair  was  found  protruding  from  the  anus,  and  this 
being  removed,  an  examination  with  the  speculum  disclosed 
an  ulcerative  opening  through  the  rectum,  large  enough  to 
admit  the  finger.    Some  short  time  subsequently,  a  consider- 
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able  homogeneous  mass,  mixed  with  hair,  passed  ;  the  puru- 
lent matter  continuing  in  larger  quantities  for  ten  months. 
From  this  time  her  health  improved,  and  the  catamenia  re- 
turned ;  but  there  always  existed  an  impediment  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  feces,  and  hair  in  small  quantities  was  occasionally 
passed  for  a  period  of  two  years.  At  this  time,  June,  1863, 
a  large  mass  escaped,  per  rectum,  attended  with  little  pain 
but  very  considerable  hemorrhage.  This  mass  is  described 
by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  who  was  in  consultation  on  the  case, 
viz. :  "  The  external  surface  of  the  tumor  consists  of  dermoid 
structure  sprinkled  with  coarse  hairs.  Two  large,  irregular 
teeth  project  from  one  part  of  the  surface.  Internally,  the 
mass  is  composed  of  fatty  matter.  It  is  probably  part  of  a 
mass  of  similar  formations,  as  seems  evident  from  the  extent 
of  the  discharge,  and  the  hair  passed  by  the  rectum.  Inflam- 
mation must  have  occurred  in  the  cysts,  followed  by  adhesion 
to  the  bowel,  and  the  tumor  must  have  passed  by  suppura- 
tion slowly  into  the  rectum."  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
size  of  the  tumor.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
diagnosis  existed  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  time  in 
which  the  patient  manifested  these  symptoms,  the  balance  of 
opinion  being  in  favor  of  extra-uterine  gestation,  but  this 
doubt  was  cleared  by  the  examination  of  the  tumor.  The 
patient  made  a  good  recovery. 


On  111- Smelling  Feet.    By  Professor  Hebra. 

(There  is  no  effectual  remedy  known  tor  this  disagreea- 
ble affection.  Professor  Hebra  has  endeavored  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  this  anomaly  in  secretion,  and  to  discover 
the  means  of  relieving  it.) 

The  first  question  he  put  to  himself  was,  whether  the 
smell  was  inherent  to  or  derived  from  some  condition  exter- 
nal to  the  economy,  and  he  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  in 
favor  of  the  latter  view.  In  repeated  instances,  the  shoes 
and  stockings  of  persons  suffering  from  stinking  feet  were 
taken  away  from  them,  and  the  feet  carefully  cleaned  with 
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soap  and  water  by  means  of  a  nail  brush.  They  were  then 
put  to  bed,  warmly  covered  up,  and  freely  supplied  with 
warm  and  diaphoretic  drinks  until  a  free  transpiration  was 
secured.  The  feet  were  carefully  enveloped  in  gutta  percha 
paper,  or  other  water-proof  material,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  sweat.  The  sweat  of  the  entire  body,  though 
having  its  acid  odor,  did  not  manifest  anything  of  the  stink- 
ing character ;  but  when  the  water-proof  coverings  of  the 
feet  were  left  unchanged,  the  penetrating  stink  was  grad- 
ually produced  until  it  predominated.  The  shoes,  which 
had  been  kept  away  from  these  persons,  retained  for  weeks 
the  filthy  odor.  The  expression  "  stinking  foot-sweat  "  is, 
in  fact,  an  incorrect  one,  the  proper  one  being  l<  stinking 
shoes  produced  by  an  excessive  production  of  sweat."  The 
influence  of  stout,  thick  shoes  as  a  proximate  cause  of  the 
odor  is  seen  in  the  facts  that  copious  sweating  of  the  hands 
is  not  attended  by  ill-smell,  evaporation  not  being  impeded, 
and  that  persons  going  barefoot  and  women  who  wear  thin 
shoes  are  seldom  liable  to  it. 

The  indications  for  treatment  are  leaving  off  the  shoes 
which  have  induced  the  stink,  and  the  application  of  means 
which  have  been  found  by  experience  capable  of  diminish- 
ing excessive  secretions.  In  slight  cases  it  suffices  to  dust 
the  insides  of  the  stockings  with  some  simple  powder — such 
as  lycopododum,  alum,  or  even  common  flour.  If  this  simple 
means  fail,  the  following  may  be  employed  with  certainty  of 
success : — Some  diachylon  is  to  be  gently  melted  over  a  fire, 
and  then  an  equal  weight  of  linseed  oil  is  to  be  added,  so  as 
to  form  a  homogeneous  ointment.  This  is  to  be  spread  on 
linen,  in  which  the  foot,  having  been  thoroughly  washed  and 
dried,  is  to  be  completely  and  exactly  enveloped.  Where  the 
toes  come  in  contact,  shreds  of  lint  covered  with  the  ointment 
are  to  be  interposed.  So  wrapped  up,  the  foot  is  to  be  cov- 
ered with  a  stocking  and  alight  shoe,  well  open  at  the  instep. 
At  the  end  of  twelve  hours  the  application  is  to  be  removed, 
and  the  foot  is  to  be  well  rubbed  by  means  of  a  dry  towel  or 
one  of  the  powders,  mentioned  before,  but  neither  washed 
nor  bathed.    It  is  then  to  be  covered  up  with  the  ointment 
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again.  This  procedure  will  require  to  be  repeated,  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  evil,  during  eight  or  ten  days,  but  the 
patient  meanwhile  is  enabled  to  go  about  his  ordinary  occu- 
pations. After  this  time  the  ointment  is  to  be  left  off,  but 
friction  by  means  of  pulverulent  substances  is  to  be  continued 
a  while  longer,  and  the  ordinary  shoes  worn.  After  some 
days  brownish-yellow  portions  of  epidermis,  about  half  aline 
in  thickness,  separate  from  the  affected  parts,  leaving  a 
white,  clean,  healthy  epidermis,  behind.  It  is  only  after  this 
separation  has  taken  place  that  washing  the  feet  or  the  use 
of  a  foot-bath  is  to  be  allowed  ;  and  for  some  time  afterwards 
the  pulverulent  substances  should  still  be  rubbed  into  the 
foot.  In  this  way,  at  the  end  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one 
days,  the  foot-sweating  either  disappears  forever,  or  at  least, 
for  one  or  more  years.  In  quite  exceptional  cases,  to  secure 
this  end  a  lepetition  of  the  above  procedure  for  a  second 
time  is  required ;  but  then  it  is  invariably  successful.  Prof. 
Hebra  has,  during  fifteen  years,  employed  in  several  hundred 
cases  this  with  success,  and  without  the  least  attendant  dis 
advantage. — Allgem.  Wiener  Med.  Zeitung. 

M.  Stanislas  Martin  {Bull,  de  Theap.,  t.  lxv.,  p.  143) 
observes  that  some  of  the  applications  employed  for  remov- 
ing this  disgusting  infirmity  are  not  always  harmless,  the  ar- 
rest of  transpiration  having  in  some  cases  been  followed  by 
neuralgia,  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs,  &c.  The  dif- 
fusion of  the  abominable  stink  may  be  effectually  prevented 
by  placing  a  sole  containing  a  layer  of  the  powdered  char- 
coal, either  between  the  foot  and  the  stocking,  or  between  the 
latter  and  the  shoe.  A  paste,  composed  of  forty  parts  of 
powdered  charcoal,  forty  of  water,  and  fifteen  of  gum,  should 
be  thickly  spread  over  a  piece  of  filtering  paper,  flannel,  felt, 
&c,  stretched  over  a  board  or  pasteboard.  The  paste  is  then 
covered  over  with  another  piece  of  paper  which  is  to  be 
smoothed  with  the  hand  so  as  to  remove  all  asperities.  The 
whole  is  submitted  to  compression  during  an  hour,  after  which 
the  water  is  to  be  allowed  to  evaporate.  When  quite  dry, 
the  sole  may  be  cut  out  of  the  required  size.  Being  so  cheaply 
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made,  these  soles  can  be  changed  once  or  twice  a  day,  if  re 
quired. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  Sept.  2,  1865,  p.  265. 


Quinine  a  Constituent  of  the  Body. 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  that  chemists  have  discovered  that 
quinine  is  a  natural  constituent  of  the  body ;  but  they  have 
found  in  the  textures  of  the  body  of  the  guinea-pig  a  sub- 
stance which  they  find  it  hard  to  distinguish  from  quinine. 
The  discovery  came  about  in  an  unexpected  way.  Dr.  Bence 
Jones  and  Mr.  Dupre  were  making  experiments  with,  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  rate  at  which  substances  passed  into  and  out 
of  the  textures.  They  chose  quinine  because  of  its  effect, 
or  rather  effect  of  an  acid  solution  of  it,  upon  light.  Quinine 
was  given  to  one  guinea-pig  and  withheld  from  another. 
Both  were  killed.  The  organs  and  tissues  of  each  were 
subjected  to  a  process  of  heating  in  a  water  bath  with  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  from  the  tissues  of  the  one  that 
had  not  taken  quinine  was  extracted  a  fluorescent  substance, 
the  solution  of  which  acted  on  the  spectrum  almost  precisely 
as  the  solution  of  quinine.  Not  only  by  the  mode  of  its  ex- 
traction from  the  tissues  and  its  behavior  towards  light  was 
this  substance  not  to  be  distinguished  from  quinine,  but  in 
its  chemical  reactions  with  various  other  substances  it  very 
closely  resembled  the  alkaloid  of  cinchona.  For  the  present 
is  has  received  from  the  above  gentlemen  the  name  of  Animal 
Quinoidine,  and  is  supposed  by  them  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
products  of  the  downward  passage  of  albumen. 

It  will  be  very  remarkable  if  organic  chemistry  does  not 
confirm  this  discovery,  and  assure  us  of  the  existence  of  a 
substance  in  the  human  body  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
quinine.  We  have  not  much  confidence  yet  in  organic 
chemistry  as  an  exponent  of  physiological  and  therapeutical 
facts.  But  this  is  merely  because  of  its  imperfection ;  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  as  it  becomes  more  perfect  it  will 
diminish  the  number  of  facts  which  do  not  admit  of  explana- 
tion.   One  of  these  at  present  is  the  action  of  quinine  in  the 
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cure  of  ague.  This  is  almost  the  only  specific  we  have ;  and, 
in  its  unique  isolation,  it  has  always  been  curiously  regarded 
by  scientific  physicians.  We  ourselves  have  been  at  a  loss 
whether  to  regard  it  as  an  earnest  of  other  specific  remedies 
yet  undiscovered,  or  to  view  the  fact  of  there  being  one 
specific  remedy  as  (so  to  speak)  a  mere  accident,  not  justify- 
ing the  hope  that  disease  generally  was  ever  destined  to  be 
treated  and  cured  by  specifics.  Of  course  there  was  always 
the  possibility  of  some  explanation  of  its  action  being  given  ; 
and  already  it  seems  possible  that  we  are  close  upon  it. 
Chemistry  may  be  about  to  show  us  that  quinine  acts  by 
supplying  artificially  a  natural  substance  which  is  temporari- 
ly deficient  or  absent  in  the  system,  as  the  effect  of  marsh 
poison  or  other  causes.  This  is  Dr.  Bence  Jones's  theory. 
We  are  terribly  at  the  mercy  of  organic  chemists  in  this 
region  of  science.  They  will  forgive  us  if  we  receive  their 
speculations  with  considerable  doubt;  we  can  only  assure 
them  that  our  doubt  is  largely  mingled  with  gratitude.  Dr. 
Bence  Jones's  own  account  of  this  matter  was  lately  given 
in  a  lecture  at  the  Koyal  Institution. 


Mode  of  distinguishing  between  Nervous  Idiopathic  Albuminuria  and  the  Albumi- 
nuria of  Diseased  Kidneys. 

The  principle  upon  which  M.  Corlieu  founds  the  test  by 
which  he  distinguishes  between  these  two  forms  is,  that  when 
the  kidneys  are  healthy  the  urine  possesses  the  smell  of 
odorous  substances  introduced  into  the  system.  He  says 
that  if  such  substances  as  cubebs,  turpentine,  &c,  be  ingested, 
they  wTill  give  their  characteristic  odor  to  the  urine,  in  cases 
of  albuminuria,  provided  the  kidneys  be  healthy  ;  but  if  the 
kidneys  be  diseased,  as  in  nephritis,  the  odor  of  these  sub- 
stances cannot  be  detected,  even  though  they  have  been 
previously  introduced  into  the  system. 
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Physiological  action  of  Narceine. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  de  Chimie  Medicate 
there  is  an  abstract  of  M,  Linne's  researches  on  the  above 
subject,  from  which  we  perceive  that  the  following  conclu- 
sions have  been  arrived  at : — (1)  Narceine  is  unquestionably 
of  all  the  alkaloids  of  opium  that  which  has  the  greatest 
narcotic  power.  In  the  majority  of  cases  morphia  and  cocleia 
do  not  produce  as  sound  or  as  prolonged  sleep  as  results  from 
the  use  of  narceine.  (2)  Narceine  differs  from  the  other 
alkaloids  of  opium  in  producing  little  perspiration,  and  in 
causing  no  loss  of  appetite  or  nausea.  (3)  So  far  from  pro- 
ducing constipation  of  bowels,  it  causes  relaxation,  and,  in 
large  closes,  actually  gives  rise  to  diarrhoea.  (4)  It  not  only 
produces  sleep,  but  diminishes  pain.  (5)  It  has  one  peculiar 
action ;  it  suppresses  the  flow  of  urine.  For  this  reason  M. 
Linne  thinks  it  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  cases 
of  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine  amongst  children.  But 
it  seems  to  us  that,  until  its  action  can  be  shown  to  be  on  the 
bladder  rather  than  on  the  kidneys,  its  employment  in  such 
cases  would  be  highly  improper. 


Royal  Humane  Society1  s  Instructions. — Directions  for  Restoring  the  Apparently 

Dead. 

Eule  1.  To  Maintain  a  Free  Entrance  of  Air  into  the 
Wind/pipe. — Cleanse  the  mouth  and  nostrils ;  open  the  mouth ; 
draw  forward  the  patient's  tongue,  and  keep  it  forward ;  an 
elastic  band  over  the  tongue  and  under  the  chin  will  answer 
this  purpose.  Eemove  all  tight  clothing  from  about  the 
neck  and  chest. 

Kule  2.  To  Adjust  the  Patients  Position. — Place  the 
patient  on  his  back  on  a  flat  surface,  inclined  a  little  from 
his  feet  upward ;  raise  and  support  the  head  and  shoulders 
on  a  small  firm  cushion  'or  folded  article  of  dress,  placed 
under  the  shoulder-blades. 

Eule  3.  To  Imitate  the  Movements  of  Breathing. — Grasp 
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the  patient's  arms  just  above  the  elbows,  and  draw  the  arms 
gently  and  steadily  upward,  until  they  meet  above  the  head, 
(this  is  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  air  into  the  lungs,)  and 
keep  the  arms  in  that  position  for  two  seconds.  Then  turn 
down  the  patient's  arms,  and  press  them  gently  and  firmly 
against  the  sides  of  the  chest.  (This  is  with  the  object  of 
pressing  air  out  of  the  lungs.  Pressure  on  the  breast-bone 
will  aid  this.) 

Rule  4.  To  excite  Inspiration. — Daring  the  employment 
of  the  above  method,  excite  the  nostrils  with  snuff  or  smell- 
ing salts,  or  tickle  the  throat  with  a  feather.  Rub  the  chest 
and  face  briskly,  and  dash  cold  and  hot  water  alternately  on 
them. 

Treatment  after  Natural  Breathing  has  been  Restored. 

Rule  5. — 1.  To  induce  Circulation  and  Warmth.  Wrap 
the  patient  in  dry  blankets,  and  commence  rubbing  the  limbs 
upward,  firmly  and  energetically.  The  friction  must  be 
continued  under  the  blankets  or  over  the  dry  clothing. 
Promote  the  warmth  of  the  body  by  the  application  of  hot 
flannels,  bottles  or  bladders  of  hot  water,  heated  bricks,  etc., 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  arm-pits,  between  the  thighs, 
and  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Warm  clothing  may  generally 
be  obtained  from  bystanders.  On  the  restoration  of  life, 
when  the  power  of  swallowing  has  returned,  a  teaspoonful 
of  warm  water,  small  quantities  of  wine,  warm  brandy  and 
water,  or  coffee,  should  be  given.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  in  bed,  and  a  disposition  to  sleep  encouraged.  During 
reaction,  large  mustard  plasters  to  the  chest  and  below  the 
shoulders  will  greatly  relieve  the  distressed  breathing. 

2.  If  from  Intense  Cold. — Rub  the  body  with  some  ice 
or  cold  water.  Restore  warmth  by  slow  degrees.  In  these 
accidents,  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  apply  heat  too  early. 

3.  If  from  Intoxication. — Lay  the  individual  on  his  side 
on  a  bed,  with  his  head  raised.  The  patient  should  be 
induced  to  vomit.    Stimulants  should  be  avoided. 

4.  If  from  Apoplexy  or  Sun-stroJce. — Cold  should  be  ap- 
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plied  to  the  head,  which  should  "be  kept  well  raised.  Tight 
clothing  should  be  removed  from  the  neck  and  chest. 

These  instructions  are  closed  with  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  appearances  which  generally  indicate  death : 
"There  is  no  breathing  or  heart  action;  the  jaws  clinched; 
the  fingers  semi-contracted ;  the  tongue  appearing  between 
the  teeth,  and  the  mouth  and  nostrils  are  covered  with  a 
frothy  mucus ;  coldness  and  pallor  of  surface  increases. — 
Southern  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 


Mortality  among  Lying-in  Women  in  the  Parisian  Hospitals.    (British  Medical 
Journal,  April  7,  1866.) 

Statistics  show  that  there  have  been  in  Paris  hospitals, 
during  the  month  of  February,  597  accouchements  and  no 
less  than  30  deaths;  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  104  accouchements 
and  one  death;  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  74  accouchements 
and  no  less  than  30  deaths  !  The  frightful  mortality  which 
has  so  long  distinguished  the  Maternite  is  arresting  the  atten- 
tion of  authorities.    The  statistics  are  as  follows  : 

Accouchements.  Deaths. 

Beaujon   33    0 

Hotel  Dieu   104    1 

Saint  Louis   77    1 

Charite   42    1 

Necker   30    1 

Pitie   53    3 

Cochin   34    3 

St.  Antoine   41    5 

Cliniques   56    8 

Maternite   74    30 

Mr.  Lefort  has  lately  given  some  interesting  statistics, 
based  on  a  consideration  of  1,800,000  accouchements.  Of 
SS3,312  women  confined  in  the  Paris  hospitals,  30,594,  or 
one  in  29,  died.  Of  934,781  women  confined  in  their  own 
houses,  4,405  died,  or  one  in  212.  The  cause  of  the  great 
mortality  in  hospitals  is  puerperal  fever. 

The  Journal  de  Medecine  et  de  Chirurgie  Pratiques  for 
June,  1866,  gives  the  following  summary  as  the  results  of 
15 
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the  lengthy  and  important  discussion  on  the  matter  in  the 
Society  of  Surgery  in  Paris.  It  is  the  form  announced  by 
the  Society. 

"  1.  It  is  now  fully  demonstrated  by  statistical  returns 
that  puerperal  affections  are  far  more  frequent,  and  the 
mortality  much  more  considerable,  in  lying-in  hospitals  than 
elsewhere. 

"2.  The  increased  mortality,  which  sometimes  reaches 
a  formidable  degree  of  intensity,  and  is  habitually  ascribed 
to  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease,  is  almost  exclusively 
referable  to  two  causes,  viz.,  the  deleterious  atmosphere  of 
hospital  wards,  and  perhaps  the  contagious  character  of 
puerperal  affections. 

"  3.  In  addition  to  the  general  rules  of  hygiene  applicable 
to  all  nosocomial  institutions,  and  propounded  by  the  Im- 
perial Society  of  Surgery  (December  14,  1864),  the  prophy- 
laxy of  puerperal  diseases  and  of  the  mortality  they  induce, 
should  be  based  on  the  measures  calculated  to  counteract 
infection  and  avert  contagion. 

"4.  In  order  to  remove  the  chances  of  infection,  the 
most  minute  and  incessant  attention  to  cleanliness  is  indis- 
pensable. When  each  bed  of  a  Ward  shall  have  been  occu- 
pied by  a  woman  in  labor,  the  ward  should  for  a  time  be 
closed,  well  ventilated,  and  the  walls  and  bedding  thoroughly 
purified. 

"  5.  Contagion  is  always  to  be  dreaded  in  a  hospital,  and 
if  it  be  found  impracticable  to  allocate  a  separate  room  to 
every  woman  in  labor,  the  wards  should  at  least  be  thoroughly 
accessible  to  air,  without  direct  communication  with  each 
other,  and  should  contain  no  more  than  four  beds. 

"  6.  Any  woman  who  presents  symptoms  of  illness  after 
delivery  should  at  once  be  conveyed  to  a  separate  infirmary 
containing  several  rooms,  each  appropriated  to  one  patient 
only,  and  attended  by  a  staff  of  nurses  distinct  from  those  of 
the  hospital. 

"7.  If,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  a  lying-in  hospital 
should  be  threatened  with  infectious  or  contagious  disease, 
all  the  inmates  should  as  promptly  as  possible  be  sent  away, 
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and  the  entire  establishment  thoroughly  cleansed  and  ven- 
tilated. As  the  medical  officers  of  the  institution  are  the 
only  competent  judges  of  the  amount  of  the  impending 
danger,  and  the  removal  of  the  inmates  requires  to  be 
promptly  effected,  these  officials  should  be  invested  with 
full  authority  in  the  matter. 

"  8.  Lying-in  hospitals  should  be  small;  being  liable  to 
be  more  or  less  frequently  evacuated,  a  sufficient  number  of 
institutions  should  be  constructed  to  secure  admission  to  all 
who  may  require  it.  Although  it  is  not,  of  course,  possible 
to  fix  with  absolute  precision  the  number  of  inmates,  it  would 
seem  desirable  not  to  exceed  six  or  eight  hundred  confine- 
ments annually/' 


Clinical  Inquiries  into  the  influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  the  Production  and 
Prevention  of  Dropsies,  and  on  the  Means  and  Methods  of  successf  ul  Treat- 
ment. By  Thomas  Laycock,  M.  D.,  Professor,  etc.,  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.   (Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  March  and  April,  1866.) 

Following  up  a  series  of  investigations  which  he  began  a 
few  years  since,  and  the  result  of  which  have  already  been 
given  to  the  profession,  Dr.  Laycock  here  enunciates  his 
views  on  the  pathology  of  certain  classes  of  dropsies,  which 
are  quite  at  variance  with  the  hitherto  generally  accepted 
ideas  on  the  subject,  and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
Virchow,  scarcely  entertained  by  any  of  our  modern  patholo- 
gists. He  analyzes  carefully  a  number  of  cases  in  point,  and 
submits  the  following  propositions  : 

1.  That  the  nervous  system,  as  a  whole,  or  else  some 
special  division  of  it,  has  a  direct  influence  both  on  the  pro- 
duction and  prevention  of  anasarca.  2.  That  anasarca  is 
produced  when  innervation  is  defective.  3.  That  anasarca  is 
prevented  being  manifested  locally  when  the  general  causes 
are  in  operation,  by  more  vigorous  because  more  healthy  in- 
nervation of  the  exempted  tissues.  4.  That  centric  disease 
or  disorder  may  have  the  double  effect  of  facilitating  the 
effusion  in  one  lateral  portion  of  the  body  and  preventing  it 
in  the  other  lateral  portion.    5.  That  production  or  preven- 
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tion  alike  follow  upon  changes  in  the  innervation,  which  are 
induced  in  the  same  way  and  according  to  the  same  laws 
as  other  neuroses;  and  finally,  6.  That  it  is  not  the  sensory, 
motor,  or  vaso-motor  systems  which  are  specially  involved. 



EDITOEIAL. 


Medical  Education. 

How  few  of  the  young  men  now  preparing  for  the  profession  of 
medicine  have  seriously  thought  of  elevating  their  aspirations  to  the 
goal  at  which  every  professional  man  should  aim.  How  many  are 
there,  even  yet,  who  are  content  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
medical  practice,  before  they  have  even  acquired  the  moderate 
amount  of  knowledge  which  is  requisite  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine. 

If  this  were  a  mere  question  of  business,  we  should  have  nothing 
to  say.  Every  one  might  judge  for  himself  how  small  an  intellectual 
capital  was  necessary  to  be  invested  in  the  pursuit  by  which  he  is  to 
make  a  living.  But  the  profession  of  medicine  is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  livelihood  and  revenue  to  the  physician,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or 
death,  of  health  or  misery,  to  thousands  of  the  community ;  and  the 
scanty  attainments  of  the  physician  are  not  measured  merely  by  the 
scanty  amount  of  his  income,  but  by  the  limited  amount  of  health 
conferred,  and  longevity  enjoyed,  by  the  community  who  have  en- 
trusted their  constitutions  to  his  care. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  who  practise  medicine  without 
diplomas  have  dishonored  their  calling,  and  been  less  faithful  to  duty 
than  their  graduated  brethren.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that, 
heretofore,  there  have  been  many  excuses  and  reasons  for  their  course 
which  do  not  now  exist,  and  which  would  constitute  no  justification 
for  young  men  at  the  present  time.  In  early  times,  attendance  upon 
the  medical  schools  was  difficult  and  almost  impracticable,  on  account 
of  their  distance,  the  difficulties  of  travel,  expenses,  and  other  ob- 
jections. A  few  overcame  these  difficulties,  but  a  majority  could 
not. 

But  all  these  things  have  passed  away.    Medical  schools  are 
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now  within  the  reach  of  everybody,  and  our  new  movement  ren- 
ders a  medical  education  attainable  to  all ;  while  the  freedom  of  our 
principles  leaves  the  mind  of  the  student  free  from  the  enslaving 
power  of  arbitrary  dogmas. 

What  excuse  can  a  young  man  offer  the  community  at  the 
present  time  for  engaging  in  the  profession  without  a  thorough  edu- 
cation ?  He  cannot  say  that  the  expenses  are  beyond  his  reach. 
He  cannot  say  that  he  prefers  to  study  and  practise  uncontrolled  by 
the  dogmas  and  errors  of  schools,  for  Eclectic  reformers  desire  no 
servile  adherence  to  their  precepts.  He  cannot  say  that  he  prefers  a 
course  of  private  reading  to  collegiate  facilities,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  private  study  is  much  more  tedious,  expensive,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory than  collegiate  instruction,  which  furnishes,  at  this  time,  the 
cheapest  possible  avenues  to  professional  knowledge.  Nor  can  he 
reasonably  claim  that,  without  collegiate  study,  his  attainments  will 
be  such  as  ought  to  satisfy  a  discriminating  public.  He  may  con- 
sider himself  qualified,  after  a  certain  amount  of  reading,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  practice,  to  sustain  the  responsibility  of  the  profession ; 
but  against  all  such  claims  there  arises  in  the  public  mind  a  strong 
presumption,  based  upon  the  fact  that  very  few,  indeed,  of  those  who 
have  not  had  collegiate  advantages  attain  an  honorable  standing ; 
while  those  who  have  attained  respectability  in  spite  of  such  disad- 
vantages, might  have  attained  an  eminent  rank  if  they  had  done 
justice  to  their  natural  talents  by  a  proper  course  of  instruction  and 
mental  discipline. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  one  to  rise  to  an  honorable 
position  with  the  public,  against  whom  exists  the  strong  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  has  not  regularly  finished  his  professional 
education.  This  fact  is  a  perpetual  barrier  to  his  progress  and  meets 
him  daily.  It  continually  suggests  to  strangers  the  idea  that 
he  belongs  to  the  class  who  have  no  other  aim  in  life  than  to 
obtain  a  living  by  fleecing  the  public.  If  he  bleeds  and  gives  calomel 
to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  physicians,  he  still  fails  to  win 
a  general  respectability.  And,  if  he  is  in  sentiment  a  reformer,  he  is 
denounced  without  mercy  as  a  quackish  ignoramus  ;  and  the  absence 
of  his  diploma  is  considered  good  evidence  in  proof  of  the  charge. 
Even  among  those  who  do  not  think  very  highly  of  medical  schools, 
medical  doctrines,  and  medical  diplomas,  the  absence  of  a  diploma 
from  a  regularly  chartered  medical  college,  acting  in  accordance  with 
its  charter,  is  considered  a  degrading  circumstance — a  proof  that  the 
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individual  has  never  completed  his  medical  studies — a  proof  that  he 
does  not  care  to  qualify  himself  for  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
and  a  confession  that  he  never  expects  to  take  rank  with  the  most  re- 
spectable part  of  the  profession. 

Such  is  the  effect  upon  the  public  mind  and  upon  the  standing 
of  the  physician.  If  possessed  of  great  natural  talent,  he  will  make 
a  few  friends,  who  will  glorify  his  success,  and,  by  their  flattery,  con- 
ceal from  him  the  fact  that  the  community  at  large  have  no  con- 
fidence in  his  medical  qualifications ;  but  if  he  be  a  shrewd  observer, 
he  will  discover  his  true  position.  Hence  it  is,  that  so  many,  after 
attempting  to  practise  for  a  series  of  years  without  graduation,  have 
deemed  it  the  best  policy  to  give  up  a  remunerative  practice  and 
resort  to  a  medical  school,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  diploma.  Men 
forty  or  fifty  years  of  age  thus  find  it  necessary  to  go  back  and 
retrieve  the  error  into  which  they  have  fallen,  by  finishing  an  edu- 
cation which  ought  to  have  been  finished  in  their  youth. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that,  instead  of  spending  ten  or  fifteen  years 
in  practice  before  graduation,  struggling  all  that  time  under  disad- 
vantages, and  making  an  inferior  reputation,  they  had  graduated  at 
the  commencement  of  their  career,  which  would  have  cost  them  even 
less,  as  it  would  not  have  interrupted  their  practice,  and  how  much 
better  would  have  been  the  result.  They  would  have  started  on  an 
equal  footing  with  their  professional  competitors,  and  might  have 
come  out  foremost  in  the  race. 

Students  should  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  it  is  not  only  professional 
standing  and  reputation  which  they  attain  by  finishing  their  studies 
in  a  regular  manner,  but  that  there  is  an  amount  of  knowledge 
attainable  by  collegiate  instruction  which  they  cannot  obtain  other- 
wise. Even  if  the  professors  have  no  peculiar,  valuable,  and  original 
ideas,  beyond  what  the  books  afford,  they  have,  at  least,  the  power  of 
giving  an  instruction  which  the  books  cannot.  Where  do  we  ever 
see  professional  men  becoming  proficient  in  anatomy  without  collegi- 
ate opportunities  ?  Where  do  we  find  a  respectable  knowledge  of 
chemistry  without  the  demonstrations  of  the  laboratory  ?  Where 
can  we  find  anything  so  instructive  as  a  course  of  clinical  lectures 
and  surgical  operations  ?  And  how  can  one  who  is  necessarily  de- 
fective in  anatomy,  surgery,  and  chemistry,  gain  an  honorable  standing 
in  his  profession  ?  But  there  is  something  more  than  all  this  in  col- 
legiate instruction.  There  are  mental  discipline  and  intellectual 
development  gained,  which  the  community  can  readily  appreciate, 
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and  which  are  indispensable  to  their  conception  of  the  superior  phy- 
sician. 

Students  frequently  remark  that  they  acquire  more  in  their  second 
course  of  instructions  than  in  their  first ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
third  course.  Very  few  are  capable,  at  once,  of  performing  the 
amount  of  intellectual  labor  required  in  attendance  upon  a  medical 
course.  It  is  only  after  several  months  of  mental  discipline  that  the 
intellectual  faculties  become  so  invigorated,  systematized,  and  ex- 
panded, as  to  be  able  to  appropriate  at  once  the  great  amount  of  in- 
struction which  is  thrown  out  in  five  daily  lectures.  The  mind  of 
the  living  teacher  continually  plays  upon  the  mind  of  his  auditor, 
rouses  its  energies,  and  develops  its  natural  productiveness,  as  the 
summer's  sun  develops  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  garden.  Hence,  we 
observe  in  those  who  have  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  finished  med- 
ical education,  a  marked  intellectual  superiority  to  those  who  have 
not  thus  been  trained.  Their  ideas  are  clear  and  logical,  their  judg- 
ment prompt,  their  expressions  lucid  and  felicitous,  and  their  whole 
bearing  and  conversation  convey  an  idea  of  superiority,  which  the 
community  can  recognize  at  once,  and  which  gives  the  individual  a 
respectable  standing  with  the  leading  classes  of  society. 

Why,  then,  should  not  every  medical  man  aim  at  a  thorough 
academic  and  professional  course,  and  commence  his  profession  on 
the  highest  platform  ?  Why  should  there  be  so  many  incapable  of 
writing  their  prescriptions  in  good  English  ?  and,  above  all,  why 
should  any  student  ever  think  of  practising  his  profession  without  the 
first  evidence  that  he  has  made  the  right  beginning  ?  It  may  be 
said  that  there  are  quacks  ivith  diplomas,  and  graduates  who  have 
but  little  standing.  But,  if  fools  or  knaves  dishonor  their  diploma, 
of  what  benefit  is  that  to  the  man  who  has  none  ?  If  a  quack,  with  a 
diploma,  has  but  poor  standing,  surely  a  quack  without  a  diploma 
has  still  less  pretensions  to  respectability.  The  more  the  standard  of 
graduates  is  lowered  by  unworthy  representatives,  the  lower  still 
must  sink  the  character  of  those  who  have  not  graduated.  But  no 
young  man  should  set  out  in  life  with  any  such  paltry  calculations. 
If  the  profession  is  worth  pursuing  at  all,  it  is  worth  pursuing  in  an 
honorable  manner;  if  it  will  repay  the  expenses  of  an  unfinished 
education,  it  will  far  better  repay  the  trifling  additional  expense  of 
a  thorough  course  of  study;  and  if  the  medical  profession  is  not 
worthy  of  the  trifling  expense  and  outlay  of  time  necessary  to  a  re- 
spectable professional  education,  it  ought  to  be  abandoned  at  once. 
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Progress  of  the  Eclectic  Practice. 

The  great  advancement  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country  by  Ec- 
lectic medicine,  as  exhibited  in  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  in- 
telligent and  skilful  practitioners,  who  join  the  ranks  of  the  army  of 
Eclecticism  in  medicine,  many  of  them  from  the  ranks  of  opposing 
schools,  is  a  most  gratifying  sign  of  the  times.    This  fact  heralds  the 
downfall,  at  no  distant  day,  of  the  grim,  tyrannous  Allopathy,  with 
all  its  bluster,  presumption,  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  incapacity. 
There  are  hundreds  of  promising  openings  in  this  city,  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  for  conscientious,  educated,  and  enterprising 
eclectic  physicians,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  they  are  being 
rapidly  and  worthily  occupied.    We  shall  soon  gather,  in  this  city 
alone,  a  powerful  body  of  hundreds  of  eclectic  practitioners,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  swarm  of  old  fogy  non-progressives  of  the  tottering, 
and  unscrupulous  allopathic  school,  notwithstanding  the  terrible 
raid  these  men  have  made,  and  are  making,  on  the  City  and  State 
Treasuries,  to  meet  the  lavish  expenses  necessary  to  bolster  up  their 
professional  rottenness  and  pretension,  at  the  public  cost.    Onward  is 
the  watchword  of  Eclecticism.    Onward,  and  still  onward  !  is  our 
battle  cry.    The  needle-gun  of  Eclectic  medicine  will  rapidly  sweep 
away  to  the  worms  and  forgetfulness  the  cold-blooded,  poisonous, 
and  inhuman  practice  called  Allopathic  medicine,  in  double-quick 
time.    The  Austrians  in  medicine  will  be  closed  up,  reconstructed,  or 
killed  off,  and  the  really  earnest,  humane,  and  intelligent  students  of 
the  noble  art  of  healing,  thronging  to  this  great  metropolitan  centre, 
will  seek  the  pure  fountain  of  medical  learning,  in  the  Eclectic  Med- 
ical College  of  the  city  of  New  York.    This  institution  will  open  on 
the  date  of  the  issuing  of  this  number  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Re- 
view, in  an  appropriate  edifice  on  26th  street,  near  the  Bellevue 
Hospital.    Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  a  large  class,  and 
every  facility  will  be  afforded  students  to  enable  them  to  live  cheaply, 
and  to  secure  every  desirable  advantage  of  study,  observation,  and 
clinical  practice.    The  progress  we  have  made,  and  are  making,  in 
our  practice,  denotes  that  we  should  graduate  from  the  highest  stand- 
point and  platform  of  professional  education,  all  our  future  practition- 
ers.   We  have  now  fairly  entered  the  field  to  test  the  question  of 
comparative  merit  and  professional  supremacy  with  opposing  schools, 
and  the  struggle  is  to  end  in  the  absorption  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
combatants,  Eclecticism  or  Allopathy.    Like  the  "  small  stone  cut 
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out  of  a  mountain  "  Eclecticism  began,  and  now  her  name  fills  the 
whole  land,  her  eagles  are  on  every  mountain-top,  her  banners  wave 
over  all  the  cities  of  the  plain,  her  batteries  are  manned,  and  the 
trumpet  tones  break  in  even  now  with  the  muttering  thunders  of 
the  opening  conflict.  Humanity,  and  the  health  of  the  human  race, 
is  the  stake  for  which  this  battle  is  joined.  Life  and  death  are  in  the 
issue.  The  barbarism  of  Allopathy  must  and  shall  give  way  to  the 
advancing  columns  of  Eclecticism  and  the  light  of  the  "  better  day.1' 


Our  Text  Books. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  College  will  be  supplied  with  the  most 
approved  Text  Books.  Already  it  has  brought  out  revised  editions 
of  Syme's  Surgery,  with  notes  and  additions,  Diseases  of  Children,  and 
a  work  on  Practice,  all  by  Prof.  Robert  S.  Newton,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Faculty  of  the  College  will  revise 
and  prepare  a  complete  array  of  Standard  Eclectic  Medical  Works, 
embodying  all  that  is  of  any  permanent  value  in  Medical  Literature, 
under  the  same  auspices. 

The  illiterate  compilations  that  have  in  too  many  instances 
passed  as  Standard  Eclectic  authorities  will  all  be  laid  aside  or  en- 
tirely reconstructed.  Already  many  of  the  most  important  positions 
in  Pathology  which  we  have  asserted  have  been  accepted  and 
adopted  by  the  ablest  foreign  practitioners,  while  very  many  of  our 
distinctive  Eclectic  remedies,  and  much  of  our  Theory  and  Practice, 
are  being  silently  assimilated  and  adopted  by  the  more  intelligent, 
conscientious,  and  humane  physicians  of  all  schools.  Verily  we  have 
cause  to  rejoice  in  view  of  the  brilliant  success  that  has  hitherto  at- 
tended our  efforts  to  push  forward  at  all  points  the  battle  flags  of  the 
good  cause  for  which  we  have  so  long  labored.  We  mean  to  fight  it 
out  on  this  line  until  we  see  our  banners  float  from  the  loftiest  out- 
look of  a  great  National  Eclectic  Medical  School,  with  its  world- 
acknowledged  and  accepted  Text  Books,  a  noble  and  classic  Litera- 
ture which  shall  be  a  model  of  the  loftiest  humanities  in  medicine 
and  culture. 


Progress  of  the  Epidemic, 

Since  our  last  report,  cholera  has  been  steadily  on  the  decline  in 
this  city.    What  little  there  is  now  is  confined  to  a  few  filthy  locali- 
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ties,  and  only  attracts  a  passing  notice,  even  from  those  most  inter- 
ested. It  has  also  been  on  the  decrease  in  Cincinnati,  since  August 
10th.  Chicago  did  not  escape  a  severe  touch  of  it;  and  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and  many  of  the  river  towns  have  been 
visited  quite  severely.  Its  ravages  have  been  felt  in  Kansas, 
Arkansas,  and  other  trans-Mississippi  States,  in  an  almost  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  after  its  appearance  here,  owing  to  the  facilities 
for  intercommunication.  Wherever  the  conditions  for  producing  a 
cholera  atmosphere  were  most  developed,  there  it  has  spread  the 
most  rapidly.  It  is  said  to  have  reappeared  among  the  pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  in  the  Old  World,  and  is  advancing  northward  in  Kussia. 
It  has  scourged  the  armies  of  Italy,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  been 
severely  fatal  in  the  great  metropolis  of  London,  where  it  reached  its 
extreme  height  August  4 — on  which  day  a  mortality  from  cholera  of 
1,053  was  reported ;  since  then,  it  has  abated.  Thus,  it  appears  that 
during  the  present  year  it  is  epidemic  over  an  extent  of  territory 
limited  in  the  West  by  the  western  border  States  of  America ;  and 
in  the  East,  far  beyond  the  eastern  confines  of  Europe. 

Health  Boards  and  sanitary  officers  are  pretty  generally  con- 
vinced that  they  have  arrived  at  the  cause  of  propagation  of  cholera, 
and  have  used  very  commendable  diligence  in  trying  to  prevent  its 
spread ;  but  they  make  no  advance  in  the  art  of  curing  the  disease 
when  it  fastens  itself  upon  its  victim.  The  Allopaths,  who  are  gen- 
erally the  appointees  to  such  offices  in  this  country,  will  not  learn 
anything  in  that  line,  unless  perchance  some  oracle  in  Europe  should 
speak,  and  then  his  sayings  are  accepted  most  gravely  and  reverendly. 
"  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  they  say ;  and 
they  go  on  "  stamping  it  out,"  while  the  poor  fellows  who  could  not 
help  taking  the  disease,  are  left  with  but  little  hope,  under  their 
care,  for  anything  but  speedy  death.  We  have  occasional  informa- 
tion of  the  comparative  death-rate  of  cholera  patients,  at  the  hospitals 
under  their  charge.    For  instance,  the  following  : 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  August  22d,  under  the  head  of  Public 
Health,  says : 

#  *  *  *  *  "  From  the  20th  of  July  to  the  20th 
of  August,  inclusive,  thirty-three  patieDts  were  treated  in  the  Red 
House  Hospital,  of  whom  nineteen  died,  nine  were  discharged,  while 
five  remained  at  the  latter  date.  This  shows  a  mortality  of  57.8  per 
centum,  nearly.  In  the  Battery  Barracks  Hospital,  from  July  26th 
to  August  18th,  inclusive,  ninety-six  patients  were  treated,  of  whom 
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fifty-eight  died,  and  twenty-seven  were  discharged,  leaving  eleven 
under  treatment,  under  date  of  last  report.  This  gives  a  mortality 
of  little  more  than  60.5  per  centum.  We  have  sufficient  proof,  how- 
ever, that  the  mortality  in  hospitals  is  very  great,  and  that  preven- 
tion is  vastly  preferable  to  cure." 

The  same  paper  of  August  15th  says  : 

"  Last  week  only  fifty-two  cases  of  cholera  were  reported  at  the 
office  of  the  Sanitary  Superintendent,  of  which  nearly  one  half  re- 
covered ;  but  during  the  same  period,  twenty-eight  persons  died  in 
two  cholera-hospitals  established  by  the  Board  of  Health.  Besides 
these,  fifty-two  persons  died  of  cholera,  as  shown  by  death  certificates, 
in  the  private  practice  of  physicians  of  the  city.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen,  that  those  who  died  under  the  hands  of  physicians,  were 
not  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health,  during  their  sickness.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  all  who  sickened  of  cholera, 
whom  private  practitioners  were  called  upon  to  attend,  died ;  for  the 
statistics  of  all  epidemics  show  that  fifty  per  centum  of  all  who  are 
attacked  by  this  disease  recover.  Thus,  at  least  fifty-two  cases  of 
cholera  must  necessarily  have  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York 
during  the  past  week,  none  of  which  were  reported  to  the  Board  of 
health.  As  the  facts  now  stand,  however,  all  who  were  attacked 
died,  which  argues  either  a  gross  violation  of  the  Health  Law  by  the 
medical  fraternity,  on  the  one  hand,  or  utter  incompetency  and  great 
lack  of  skill  on  the  other." 

We  have  already  reported  the  acknowledged  fatality  of  the 
Allopathic  treatment  of  cholera  in  the  Ward's  Island  Hospital,  last 
fall,  where,  out  of  thirty-one  cases  of  epidemic  cholera  treated,  twenty- 
seven  died. 

Compare  all  this  with  the  result  of  the  Eclectic  treatment  of  this 
disease  in  Cincinnati,  in  1849,  in  which  95^  per  centum,  on  an  aver- 
age, in  private  practice,  got  well ;  and  75 J  per  centum  in  the  hos- 
pitals under  their  charge  were  saved,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  which 
practice  the  public  may,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  trust  the  safe- 
keeping of  their  health  in  times  of  such  danger. 


Chickering's  Grand  Pianos. 

These  superb  instruments  are  beyond  all  question  or  doubt  the 
most  perfect,  in  all  respects,  of  any  Grand  Pianos  that  have  ever 
been  produced  in  this  country  or  Europe.    Their  capacity  is  unlim- 
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ited  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  most  exhaustive  performer 
on  this  class  of  instruments. 

It  is  the  undoubted  choice  of  the  world's  most  renowned  Pianists 
visiting  this  country,  and  it  has  carried  the  name  of  Chickering  into 
the  home  of  millions,  and  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  possess  the  ap- 
preciative qualities  of  a  sensitive  and  sympathetic  ear,  who  may  have 
heard  its  delicious  and  delicate  tones. 

Under  the  magic  fingers  of  Wehli  and  Richard  Hoffman,  at  the 
matinees  at  Wallack's  Theatre  in  this  city,  and  at  the  delightful 
Poznanski  concerts,  last  Spring,  the  Chickering  Grand  Pianos  gave 
to  music  a  new  expression — an  electric  splendor  of  utterances,  that 
has  never  been  excelled.  While  listening  on  these  never-to-be-for- 
gotten occasions,  we  felt  a  glow — a  baptism  of  the  soul  in  the  very 
essence  of  the  divinest  melody. 

The  following  significant  letter  from  Broadwood,  the  greatest 
Piano  Forte  manufacturer  in  England,  speaks  far  more  conclusively 
and  eloquently  for  the  unquestionable  supremacy  of  the  Chickering 
Grand  Piano  than  any  thing  we  can  possibly  say  : 

London,  August  22d,  1866. 

James  M.  Wehli,  Esq.  : 

My  Dear  Sir — As  you  are  goiDg  back  to  the  United  States,  I  must  beg 
you  to  remember  me  kindly  to  the  Messrs.  Chickering.    Tell  them  I  was 
delighted  with  their  Grand  Piano  Forte — as  good  an  instrument,  I 
think,  as  was  ever  turned  out,  both  in  touch  and  tone. 
Wishing  you,  &c, 

I  remain  ever  truly, 

H.  F.  BROADWOOD, 
Firm  of  I.  Broadwood  &  Sons,  Piano- Forte  Manufacturers,  London. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Constitution  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  Yokk. 

In  accordance  with  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  24,  1865, 
Incorporating  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  Auxiliary  Societies;  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  believing 
in  Fraternal  Association,  cherishing  a  spirit  of  harmony,  and  claiming 
freedom  of  thought  aud  action,  in  accordance  with  the  enlightened  policy 
and  principles  of  our  Government ;  believing  unqualifiedly  in  the  use  of 
those  medicinal  remedies  which  are  safe,  sanative  and  efficient,  and 
that  the  exhibition  of  Antimonials,  Mercurials,  venesection  and  other 
poisonous  and  destructive  agencies  is  unjustifiable,  and  that  their  use 
cannot  be  sanctioned  by  reason,  science,  common  sense  or  experience ; 
reserving  to  ourselves,  and  according  to  others,  the  sacred  privilege  of 
choosing  remedies  and  modes  of  treatment  from  any,  and  all  sources 
of  medical  knowledge,  guided  by  the  dictates  of  experience  and  judg- 
ment enlightened  by  a  proper  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  comprehending  the  Art  and  Science  of  Medicine,  and  the  collat- 
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eral  sciences;  we  do,  therefore,  unite  ourselves  in  this  Association,  and 
agree  to  constitute  the  Society,  whose  name  is  above  written,  and  which 
is  duly  incorporated  by  the  enactment  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and. 
we  do  hereby  adopt,  and  agree  to  be  governed  by  this  Constitution,  and 
these  By-Laws. 

The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be,  to  promote  harmony  and  frater- 
nity among  the  members  of  the  profession  of  medicine  ;  to  labor  for  the 
elevation  and  advancement  of  Medical  Science,  and  the  Art  of  Healing 
the  Sick  ;  to  discourage  among  its  membership,  those  sectarian  influences, 
and  that  associational  bigotry  and  dictation  which  have  too  often  pre- 
vented that  free  interchange  of  thought  and  intelligence  which  should 
characterize  every  enlightened  class  of  people ;  to  cultivate  an  intelligent 
Eclecticism  in  medicine,  which  comprises  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  but  embodies  the  principle  of  employing  those  remedies 
and  measures  alone  that  are  safe  and  efficient  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
that  can  be  used  without  endangering  life,  or  impairing  the  constitution 
of  the  patient,  refusing  as  dangerous  and  unnecessary  the  use  of  corrosive 
and  inorganic  poisons ;  to  examine  all  systems  and  theories  without  bias 
or  prejudice,  adopt  the  truthful  in  each,  that  which  will  bear  the  tests  of 
reason  and  experience,  and  reject  ali  that  fails  to  coincide  with  scientific 
facts,  and  is  not  in  harmony  with  nature  and  the  laws  thereof. 


BY-LAWS 

Of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  YorTc. 

Aeticle  I. — Membership. 

Section  1. — This  Society  shall  consist  of  the  present  membership, 
those  whose  names  are  upon  the  record  of  the  organization,  known  as 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  number 
may  be  increased  to  three  members  from  each  county  in  the  State, 
except  New  York  and  Kings,  which  shall  be  entitled  respectively  to 
twelve  members  from  each  county, who  shall  constitute  the  Society,  till 
the  annual  session  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six 
(1866),  after  which  the  Society  may  add  to  its  membership  annually, 
five  each  from  the  New  York  and  Kings  county  societies,  and  two  from 
each  other  county  or  district  society,  which  is  Auxiliary  to  the  State 
Society,  who  shall  have  been  delegates  to  the  State  Society,  and  been 
duly  nominated  by  the  Auxiliary  Society  to  which  they  belong.  They 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  when  they  shall  become  members  by  signing 
th|  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  paying  an  initiation  fee  of  five  dollars 
each.  If  three  or  more  ballots  appear  against  a  candidate,  he  shall  be 
rejected.    These  shall  constitute  the  permanent  members  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  2. — Delegates  to  the  number  of  four,  from  each  Auxiliary 
Society,  except  New  York  and  Kings,  which  are  entitled  to  ten  respec- 
tively, and  two  from  each  Eclectic  Medical  College  in  the  State,  are  ad- 
mitted to  each  annual  session  of  the  society,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  permanent  members,  and  are  allowed  to  vote  upon 
all  questions  before  the  meetings,  except  the  election  of  officers. 

Article  II. —  County  Societies. 
Section  1. — County,  and  other  sectional  societies,  whose  purposes 
are  in  unison  with  this,  may  be  organized  upon  call  of  any  member  of 
this  Society,  who  is  a  resident  of  the  county  or  district  in  which  the  call 
is  made,  subject  to  the  approval  and  sanction  of  this  Society,  and  which 
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when  duly  organized,  shall  be  Auxiliary  to  the  State  Society,  and  be 
entitled  to  send  four  delegates,  except  the  county  societies  of  New  York 
and  Kings,  which  may  respectively  send  ten  delegates,  and  each  Eclectic 
Medical  College  in  the  State  may  send  two  delegates  to  each  annual 
session,  and  shall  contribute  annually  five  dollars  to  the  State  Society. 

Such  Societies  when  organized  and  sanctioned,  shall  elect  a  President 
and  other  officers,  and  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  county, 
where  such  meeting  shall  be  held,  a  copy  of  the  Constitution,  By-Laws, 
and  proceedings  had  at  such  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  Such  Societies  may  hold  stated  meetings,  as  often  as  they  see 
proper,  present  papers,  and  hold  discussions  upon  medical  or  surgical 
subjects,  and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  be  necessary,  and  all 
medical  papers  so  presented  shall  become  the  property  of  the  State 
Society,  and  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  for  publication  in  its  annual  transac- 
tions, also  a  list  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  said  county  or  district 
society  for  the  same  purpose. 

Article  III. — Election  of  Officers. 
Section  1.  At  each  annual  meeting,  the  Society  shall  elect  by  ballot, 
a  President,  Vice-President,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, and  Treasurer,  who  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  shall  constitute  a 
Board  of  Directors,  to  whom  shall  be  intrusted  the  corporate  affairs  and 
general  business  of  the  Society,  when  it  is  not  in  session.  There  shall 
also  be  elected,  eight  censors,  one  from  each  judicial  district  in  the  State. 
The  election  of  all  officers  shall  be  decided  by  a  plurality  of  votes  after 
the  first  formal  ballot,  if  that  ballot  fails  to  elect  by  a  majority,  and  they 
shall  continue  in  office  till  their  successors  are  chosen. 

Article  IV .—Duties  of  Officers. 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  have  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie. 
At  each  annual  meeting,  he  shall  appoint  an  Orator,  to  deliver  an  address 
at  the  next  annual  meeting,  also  three  essayists  to  report  on  some  subject, 
at  the  next  regular  meeting.  His  other  duties  shall  be  such  as  usually 
appertain  to  presiding  officers. 

Sec.  2.  The  Vice-President  will  perform  the  duties  of  the  President, 
when  the  latter  officer  is  absent  from  the  chair. 

Sec.  3.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society,  receive  all  moneys,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  treasurer, 
sign  all  credentials  and  certificates  of  membership,  and  issue  notices  of 
regular  meetings,  and  cause  one  to  be  sent  to  each  member,  and  the 
President  of  each  Auxiliary  Society,  annually  report  the  amount  of 
money  received  and  disbursed,  together  with  such  other  items  as  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  Society. 

Sec  4.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  will  assist  in  keeping  the 
minutes  of  the  Society,  and  conduct  and  have  charge  of  all  correspond- 
ence of  the  Society. 

Sec  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive,  and  have  charge  of  aU  moneys 
belonging  to  the  Society,  and  pay  all  bills,  and  only  such  as  have  been 
audited  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  annually  submit  his  report  to  the 
Society.  If  required,  he  shall  execute  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  suffi- 
cient bonds  and  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

Sec  6.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies, 
audit  all  bills,  procure  a  seal,  secure  suitable  rooms  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Society,  and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, when  the  Society  is  not  in  session. 
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Article  V. — Meetings. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday of  June,  in  each  year,  at  such  place  as  the  Society  shall  from  time 
to  time  appoint. 

Aetiole  VI. —  Quorum. 
Fifteen  members  may  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Society.  Three 
Directors  may  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Board,  provided  each  Director 
shall  have  been  notified  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

Article  VII. —  Certificate  of  Membership. 
A  Certificate  of  Membership  may  be  issued  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, and  a  copy  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  President,  Vice-President 
and  Secretary,  and  seal  of  the  Society,  furnished  to  each  member,  on  the 
payment  of  five  dollars  for  the  same. 

Article  VIII. — Qualifications  of  Members. 
The  censors  shall  examine  candidates  for  membership,  which  candi- 
date may  be  a  "  Doctor  of  Medicine,"  a  Practitioner  who  has  sustained  a 
reputable  practice  for  four  years,  and  whose  character  for  intelligence, 
virtue  and  patriotism  is  without  reproach,  and  who  is  eligible  according 
to  Sec.  1,  Art.  1,  of  the  By-Laws,  and  duly  nominated  by  the  District 
Society  to  which  he  belongs. 

Article  IX. — Honorary  Members. 
The  Society  shall  have  the  privilege  of  electing  annually,  not  more 
than  six  eminent  physicians  as  honorary  members,  who  shall  have  been 
duly  nominated  at  the  previous  annual  meeting,  and  who  shall  be  non- 
residents of  the  State,  (but  six  may  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
1866,  who  shall  not  have  been  nominated  a  year  previous.) 

Article  X.—  Expulsion  of  Members. 
Any  member  may  be  officially  censured,  invited  to  withdraw,  or  be 
expelled  from  the  Society  for  improper  or  unprofessional  conduct,  by  a 
vote  of  four-fifths  of  the  permanent  members  present  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing, provided  that  a  specific  charge  has  been  made  in  writing,  and  the 
accused  duly  notified  thereof. 

Article  XI. — Amendments. 
Proposals  to  alter  or  amend  the  Constitution,  or  By-Laws,  shall  be 
presented  in  manuscript,  and  read  at  a  regular  meeting,  when  it  shall  lie 
over  till  the  next  annual  meeting,  unless  there  is  a  unanimous  desire  to 
act  upon  it  immediately ;  but  no  alteration  shall  at  any  time  be  made, 
except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present. 

Article  XII. —  Order  of  Business. 

1.  Calling  to  order,  and  reading  the  Roll. 

2.  Eeceiving  the  names  of  Delegates. 

3.  Reading  the  minutes  of  last  previous  meeting. 

4.  Reading  Reports  of  Secretaries  and  Treasurer. 

5.  Reading  an  exhibit  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

6.  Receiving  Proposals  for  Membership. 
V.  Balloting  for  Candidates. 

8.  Reports  of  Committees. 
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9.  Election  of  Officers. 

10.  Recess. 

11.  Reading  Essays  and  Discussions. 

12.  Appointments  for  the  ensuing  year. 

13.  Annual  Address. 

14.  Adjournment. 


Vermont  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

The  first  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  State  Eclectic  Medical 
Society  will  be  held  at  the  American  House,  Montpelier,  Vermont, 
Thursday,  the  18th  day  of  October,  1866,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 
Addresses  will  be  delivered,  and  Essays  will  be  presented  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.^  Eminent  members  of  the  Profession  are  invited  to 
attend  and  participate  in  the  meeting.  (We  hope  to  be  present  on  that 
occasion. — Ed.  R.)   


32d  Senatorial  District  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Thirty 
Second  Senatorial  District  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  at  the  recent  meeting, 
held  Sept.  4th,  1866  : 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  five  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  May 
last,  to  confer  with  the  legislators  from  the  Thirty-Second  Senatorial 
District,  and  make  suitable  representations  to  them  respecting  the  just 
claims  of  Eclecticism,  be  instructed  to  extend  their  conference  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  these  officials  be  requested  to  concede  to  the  Eclectic 
Branch  of  the  Medical  Profession,  in  all  their  public  acts,  equal  rights, 
privileges  and  immunities,  with  any  other  branch  of  the  profession. 

Resolved,  That  said  Committee  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the  can- 
didates for  said  offices  before  the  coming  November  election,  and  report 
to  the  Secretary  in  time  for  him  to  notify  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
the  result  of  said  conference  before  said  election. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  reaffirm  its  sympathy  heretofore  expressed 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York  City, 
and  the  American  Eclectic  Medical  Review,  and  the  men  who  are  en- 
ergetically at  work  for  their  advancement;  and  that  we  pledge  our  prac- 
tical support  of  both. 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  mentally  benefited,  professionally  and  socially 
invigorated  by  the  present  meeting,  and  that  we  will  use  our  active  in- 
fluence to  make  the  succeeding  meetings  full  in  attendance,  and  rich  in 
matters  of  professional  interest. 

BOOKS  AND  JOURNALS  RECEIVED. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  Board  and  Managers  of  the  North  Western  Dis- 
pensary. 

Lindsay  and  Blakiston's  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the 
Collateral  Sciences,  for  the  Fall  of  1866. 
The  Medical  Reporter,  St.  Louis. 

Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  Cincinnati,  September,  1866. 
Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  September,  1866. 
Dental  Cosmos,  September,  1866. 
Medical  and  Surgical  Monthly  (Memphis)  July,  1866. 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Sept.  6th,  1866. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Practical  Hints  on  the  Prevalent  Fevers  of  the  West  and  their  Treatment. 

BY  C.  T.  HART,    M.  D. 

Every  country  physician  practises  under  serious  disad- 
vantages. He  has  to  transport  his  own  medicines,  his  supply 
is  limited,  and  he  is  often  annoyed  to  find  that  the  remedy  he 
needs  to  meet  a  certain  indication  cannot  be  procured.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  he  soon  selects  a  few  remedies,  which 
his  experience  teaches  him  are  most  reliable,  and  lays  aside 
everything  else.  I  have  thought  that  an  exchange  of  "  ex- 
periences "  through  the  journals  would  be  beneficial,  in  en- 
abling one  practitioner — particularly  the  younger  members 
of  the  medical  fraternity — to  employ  the  treatment  which 
another,  by  repeated  trial,  has  demonstrated  to  be  reliable. 
Particularly  will  this  be  useful,  if  the  agents  used  are  cheap 
and  easily  transported.  Hence,  in  this  article,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  dwell  upon  the  symptoms,  pathology,  &c,  of  fevers, 
but  to  point  out  briefly  some  of  the  diagnostic  features  of  the 
prevalent  forms  in  the  Red  River  and  Arkansas  valleys,  and 
give  the  treatment  which  I  have  found  to  be  most  efficient. 

The  prevalent  fevers  of  these  western  river  valleys  are 
generally  of  miasmatic  origin.    I  have  never  seen  a  case  of 
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genuine  typhoid  or  typhus,  as  described  in  text-books,  and 
noticed  in  the  Eastern  States.  In  no  instance  have  I  ever 
discovered  sudamina  or  petechia,  though  at  certain  times  all 
the  diseases  are  prone  to  assume  the  adynamic  type.  They 
may  be  conveniently  classed  under  four  heads:  intermittent, 
remittent,  pernicious  or  congestive,  and  continued. 
I  will  briefly  notice  each  in  order. 

Intermittents  are  very  common.  Most  families,  when 
supplied  with  medicine,  rarely  apply  to  the  physician.  They 
are  often  allowed,  however,  to  continue  until  they  become 
chronic,  or  occasion  serious  organic  changes  in  important 
viscera.  Simple  chill  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  yields  readily 
to  anti-periodics.  The  only  practical  point  to  be  observed  is 
not  to  waste  Quinine  by  giving  it  on  a  foul  stomach  and 
loaded  bowels.  My  plan  is  first  to  cleanse  the  alimentary 
canal  with  an  emetic  and  cholagogue  cathartic.  The  safest, 
simplest,  cheapest,  and  most  efficient  emetic  I  find  to  be  the 
chloride  of  sodium  ;  and  have  long  since  abandoned  every 
other.  It  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  biliary  affections  ; 
neutralizes  the  acridity  of  the  bile  ;  cuts  the  tenacious,  ropy 
mucus  always  accumulated  in  the  stomach,  and  excites  the 
mucous  follicles  and  glands  of  the  jprimw  mm  to  more 
healthy  action.  Give  a  teaspoonful,  dissolved  in  a  glass  of 
cold  water.  Wait  fifteen  minutes  and  repeat  the  dose.  In 
ten  minutes  commence  the  use  of  tepid  water,  and  let  it  be 
drunk  in  large  quantities.  If  emesis  does  not  rapidly  follow, 
give  more  salt,  and  more  warm  water,  and  continue  their 
administration  until  vomiting  or  purging  ensues.  I  think 
that  an  active  cathartic  effect  is  more  beneficial  than  the 
simple  emetic.  No  danger  of  prostration  attends  the  use  of 
salt.  After  the  emetic,  give  a  cathartic.  The  patient  is  now 
ready  for  $  Quinise  Sulph.  grs.  xv.  Piperin  or  Capsici 
grs.  x.  Mix.  Div.  Chart.  No.  iij.  Commence  nine  hours  be- 
fore the  expected  paroxysm,  and  give  one  powder  every 
three  hours. 

"When  chills  become  chronic — and  such  cases  are  numer- 
ous— Quinine  fails  to  make  a  permanent  cure,  and  much  of 
the  costly  drug  is  unnecessarily  wasted.     From  repeated 
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trials,  I  can  recommend  Strychnine  as  nearly  a  specific. 
After  breaking  up  a  paroxysm  as  above  described,  give,  IJ 
Strychnia^  grs.  iij.  Acidi  Acet.  3  i.  Tr.  Capsici  3  iij.  Aqua 
3  iiiss.  Mix.  Of  this  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.  In 
stubborn  cases  the  addition  of  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
will  increase  the  efficacy  of  the  mixture.  When,  however, 
organic  changes  have  taken  place,  and  the  patient  presents 
himself  with  an  immensely  enlarged  spleen,  with  chronic 
irritation  of  the  liver  and  intestinal  glands,  with  tumid  ab- 
domen, sallow,  waxy  skin,  and  anxious  expression,  the  fore- 
going treatment  will  accomplish  nothing.  Indeed,  I  may 
say  that,  although  I  have  labored  faithfully,  so  far,  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  any  plan  of  medication  which  has 
been  at  all  satisfactory,  or  sufficiently  reliable  to  merit  a 
description.  I  recommend  a  change  to  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict, believing  that  medicine  will  avail  but  little  in  this  cli- 
mate. And  I  request,  en  passant,  that  every  physician  who 
has  been  even  tolerably  successful  in  reducing  enlarged 
spleen,  will  give  his  plan  of  treatment  through  the  Review. 

Remittent  fevers  are  very  prevalent  in  these  western 
valleys.  They  are  generally  of  the  purely  bilious  type,  with 
the  broad,  flabby  tongue,  heavily  furred  with  a  yellow  coat  ; 
distinct  remissions,  and  stomach  always  loaded  with  bile. 
Sometimes  the  bile  is  of  a  deep  green  color  and  very  acrid. 
These  cases  are  always  attended  with  incessant  and  trouble- 
some vomiting.  No  time  need  be  thrown  away  by  a  resort 
to  palliatives.  Administer  a  salt-water  emetic  at  once,  and 
apply  a  blister  over  the  epigastrium.  If  the  vomiting  con- 
tinues, a  little  Morphine  sprinkled  on  the  blistered  surface 
will  invariably  control  it. 

These  uncomplicated  cases  of  bilious  fever  yield  readily 
to  the  treatment  described  for  intermittents.  I  commence 
giving  the  Quinine  powders  about  nine  hours  before  the 
expected  remission,  the  first  dose  consisting  of  five  grains  of 
quinine  and  one  fourth  of  a  grain  of  morphine.  I  give  this 
when  there  is  high  fever,  headache,  pains  in  the  back  and 
limbs,  and  great  restlessness.  It  acts  like  a  charm.  With 
the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  head,  and  a  hot  pedilu- 
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vium,  the  patient  soon  becomes  quiet,  the  skin  moist,  with 
rapid  abatement  of  febrile  symptoms. 

The  next  class — the  congestive  chill  or  pernicious  fever 
— is  the  scourge  of  this  country.  More  persons  die  from  it 
than  from  any  other  prevalent  disease.  It  is  insidious,  rapid, 
deadly  ;  often  commencing  as  a  simple  chill,  and  terminating 
fatally  in  six  hours.  The  attack  is  usually  preceded  by  two 
light  chills.  It  often  happens  that  the  patient  and  friends 
are  unconscious  of  the  danger  ;  and  the  physician — particu- 
larly a  young  practitioner — often  fails  to  recognize  the  con- 
gestion in  its  early  stage,  and  allows  important,  precious  time 
to  slip  away.    Too  much  caution  cannot  be  adopted. 

The  congestion  centres  upon  different  organs — the  brain, 
lungs,  stomach,  and  bowels — sometimes  prominently  upon 
one  ;  at  others,  on  several  at  once.  When  upon  the  brain, 
we  find  stupor,  cold  extremities,  and  cold  sweat ;  no  pulse  at 
the  wrist,  while  the  carotids  are  thumping  away  at  the  rate 
of  160  or  170  per  minute.  When  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of 
the  attack,  the  mind  is  clear ;  the  previous  symptoms  are 
present,  with  some  d}Tspnoea,  and  frequent  sighing.  SigJi- 
ing,  restlessness,  and  anxiety,  without  any  special  pain,  should 
at  once  excite  suspicion,  and  lead  to  a  rigid  examination. 
They  are  always  present,  and  are  harbingers  of  the  approach 
of  this  terrible  malady.  When  the  stomach  and  bowels  are 
congested,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  symptoms,  there  is 
generally  excessive  vomiting,  and  purging  of  bloody  serum, 
witli  insatiable  thirst.  Indeed,  thirst  is  a  prominent  symptom 
in  all  the  forms.  The  purging  is  often  enormous,  though 
sometimes  it  is  absent.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  bowels  are 
excessively  hot  to  the  touch. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  similarity  between  cholera  and 
congestive  chill.  In  the  one  case,  a  specific  choleraic  poison, 
and  in  the  other  an  intensified  miasm  being  introduced  into 
the  circulation,  excite  a  zymotic  action  in  the  blood -mass, 
which,  thus  altered  and  deteriorated,  is  unable  to  supply 
healthy  nutriment  to  the  various  tissues.  The  delicate 
structures  of  the  organic  nervous  centres,  which  control 
capillary  circulation,  and  all  the  organs  of  secretion  and 
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excretion,  first  feel  the  impression,  and  lose  vitality.  The 
viscera  becoming  inert,  blood  accumulates  therein,  while  the 
heart  fruitlessly  labors  to  force  it  onward.  Hence  the  rapid 
pulsations  of  the  carotids,  while  none  are  perceptible  at  the 
wrist.  The  relaxed  condition  of  the  capillaries,  from  a  loss 
of  nerve-force,  admits  the  passive  transudation  of  the  serous 
portions  of  the  blood  from  the  skin  and  mucous  surfaces, 
and  profuse  sweating  and  watery  dejections  are  the  result. 
The  intense  cold  arises  from  the  check  put  to  the  vital  trans- 
formation of  the  tissues — the  true  generator  of  animal  heat — 
and  the  rapid  evaporation  from  the  surface. 

The  congestion  being  thus  the  result  of  depression  of  the 
organic  nervous  centres,  the  indications  in  the  treatment 
are  twofold  :  first,  to  establish  , reaction  ;  and  second,  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm.  The  nervous  system 
must  be  aroused,  and  circulation  reestablished  in  the  ex- 
tremities by  the  use  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  and  re- 
vulsives. 

The  following  plan  of  treatment  may  be  adopted  with 
fair  prospect  of  success,  if  begun  in  time :  At  once  order  a 
hot  pediluvium  made  very  strong  with  red  pepper  ;  and  a 
number  of  bottles  to  be  filled  with  hot  water.  If  vomiting 
and  purging  exist,  give  salt-water  freely.  It  frequently 
stops  the  purging  speedily.  If  not,  use  an  astringent  injec- 
tion. Rub  the  spine  its  entire  length  with  hot  turpentine 
until  the  skin  is  thoroughly  reddened.  This  is  an  efficient 
agent,  and  should  never  be  neglected.  Bathe  the  thighs  and 
legs  in  strong  liniment ;  immerse  the  feet  in  the  hot  pepper 
tea,  covering  the  tub  and  legs  with  a  blanket ;  place  the 
bottles  around  the  lower  extremities  and  body ;  apply  cata- 
plasms to  the  wrists,  and  have  the  hands  and  arms  thorough- 
ly rubbed  with  dry  mustard.  In  the  meantime  stimulants 
must  be  freely  used.  Hunn's  Life  Drops,  and  tinct.  xan- 
thoxylum,  equal  parts,  answers  a  good  purpose.  Give  a  tea- 
spoonful  or  more  every  twenty  minutes,  and  large  doses  of 
•quinine  every  hour.  Continue  this  course  until  reaction  is 
fully  established.  It  sometimes  fails.  In  one  case  I  used 
cold  water.    The  patient  was  stripped,  laid  on  the  floor,  and 
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several  buckets  of  water  dashed  over  his  body.  He  was 
then  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  dry  heat  applied.  The  body 
soon  became  warm,  but  the  patient  suddenly  died,  the  heart 
ceasing  to  beat,  apparently  from  depression  following  long- 
continued  overaction.  For  eight  hours  previously  the  pul- 
sations of  the  carotids  were  so  rapid,  they  could  with  difficulty 
be  counted.  I  think  if  the  cold  water  had  been  employed 
earlier  the  result  would  have  been  different. 

Ten  drops  each  of  chloroform  and  turpentine  may  often 
be  employed  with  advantage  as  a  stimulant. 

Reaction  once  established,  the  patient's  life  depends  on 
the  free  use  of  quinine.  Give  it  unsparingly.  If  the  stom- 
ach is  irritable,  administer  it  per  rectum  and  by  inunction. 

Continued  fever  is  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  in  some 
seasons  all  the  diseases  tend  to  assume  an  adynamic  type. 
It  yields  to  judicious  treatment,  generally,  in  from  ten  to 
twelve  days.  It  can  be  readily  detected  by  careful  observa- 
tion at  the  outset.  The  appearance  of  the  tongue  is  an  in- 
fallible index.  In  intermittent  and  remittent  this  organ  is 
broad,  flabby,  and  coated  yellow,  or  brown.  In  the  first 
stage  of  continued  fever  it  has  a  white  fur,  is  somewhat 
pointed,  with  reddish  tip,  and  is  protruded  with  a  slightly 
nervous  tremor.  As  the  disease  advances  it  becomes  dry, 
of  a  dull  red,  and  is  studded  on  the  tips  and  surface  with 
florid  papillse.  These  papilla  are  prominent,  of  a  bright 
crimson  color,  resembling  florid  red  beads  upon  a  dark  red 
groundwork.  At  the  same  time,  by  kneading  the  bowels, 
distinct  crepitation  can  be  heard.  There  is  also  tenderness 
on  pressure  over  the  abdomen,  with  tendency  to  diarrhoea. 

I  have  been  somewhat  particular  in  describing  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tongue  and  condition  of  the  bowels,  as  they 
are  important  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  much  depends  on  an 
early  recognition  of  the  disease. 

In  treating  continued  fever,  avoid  quinine.  It  is  positive- 
ly injurious.  When  employed,  the  tongue  becomes  dryer 
and  redder,  tympanitis  supervenes,  diarrhoea  becomes  un- 
manageable, and  the  patient  gradually  sinks.  After  gently 
cleansing  the  stomach  and  bowels,  give  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
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a  saturated  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  ten  drops  of 
turpentine  every  six  hours.  Bathe  the  surface  frequently 
in  soda-water  and  whiskey  ;  change  the  bedding  and  cloth- 
ing often.  Sustain  with  light  but  nutritious  diet ;  allow 
the  free  use  of  lemonade,  and  if  there  is  much  depression, 
a  little  wine  with  a  bitter  tonic,  as  infusion  of  hydrastis 
or  gentian. 

The  above  treatment  may  be  relied  upon.  I  have  long 
since  discarded  everything  except  the  chlorate  of  potash 
and  turpentine  in  the  management  of  this  form  of  fever, 
and  can  safely  recommend  them. 

Walnut  Hill,  Ark.,  Sept.  26th,  1866. 


Acute  Inflammatory  Rheumatism— Treatment  of  Acute  Pleuritis. 

BY  PROF.  ROBT.   S.  NEWTON,  M.  D. 

(Extract  from  the  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Robert  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,— now 

in  press.) 

Causes. — The  remote  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  organi- 
zation, upon  which  we  commented  in  the  outset.  We  may 
here  add,  that  in  acute  rheumatic  subjects,  there  is  a  high 
endowment  of  the  cerebello-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems — 
the  dymamic  and  active  forces  both  exist  in  high  degree. 
Professor  Wood,  after  speaking  of  cold  as  the  most  frequent 
exciting  cause,  adds :  "  But  something  more  is  requisite 
than  cold.  There  must  also  be  a  peculiar  state  of  the  sys- 
tem predisposing  to  this  form  of  disease.  There  must  be  a 
rheumatic  diathesis.  In  what  this  diathesis  consists,  has  not 
been  discovered.  There  are  no  signs  by  which  its  existence 
can  be  detected  wTith  an  approach  to  certainty."  Whatever 
our  readers  may  think  of  our  opinions  on  this  subject,  it  is 
certain  that  they  cannot  charge  us  with  being  more  igno- 
rant than  our  brethren.  We  admit  that  cold  is  the  most 
frequent  exciting  cause,  and  so  it  is  of  phthisis,  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  of  many  other  forms  of  disease,  but  not  in 
similar  organizations.    The  same  exciting  cause,  in  our 
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opinion,  may  develop  phthisis  in  one,  acute  rheumatism  in 
a  second,  chronic  rheumatism  in  a  third,  and  pericarditis  in 
a  fourth  ;  and  we  are  far  from  being  sure  that  all  of  these 
forms  of  disease  may  not,  like  the  presence  of  adeps,  become 
spontaneously  developed.  Between  fat,  fibrin,  and  tubercle, 
there  is  sufficient  analogy  to  justify  the  inference. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  next  to  impossible  to  confound  acute 
rheumatism  with  any  other  form  of  disease  except  the  gout, 
and  in  well-marked  cases  there  need  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
this  case  ;  but  it  is  true,  that  cases  are  sometimes  seen  in 
which  it  is  very  nearly  impossible  to  diagnose  them.  Gout 
is  most  generally  associated  with  digestive  derangement, 
and  confined  to  the  small  joints — in  neither  respect  is  this 
the  case  with  rheumatism.  Gout  is  furthermore,  more 
paroxysmal,  periodic,  and  remittent,  and  attended  by  a 
more  severe  pain,  a  greater  redness  and  tumefaction  of  the 
part. 

Prognosis. — So  long  as  rheumatism  maintains  its  simple 
form,  its  prognosis  must  be  regarded  as  favorable  ;  but 
when  it  implicates  the  brain  or  the  heart,  it  becomes  asso- 
ciated with  danger.  It  usually  terminates  favorably  by 
resolution,  yet  in  a  few  instances,  where  the  constitution  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  active  than  its  dynamic  forces,  it 
terminates  in  suppuration,  forming  abscesses  in  the  inter- 
muscular tissues. 

Treatment. — Perhaps  there  is  no  disease  or  condition  of 
the  system  which  more  clearly  indicates  the  use  of  the  spirit 
vapor-bath,  than  the  one  under  consideration,  and  which 
should  be  employed  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease ; 
and  here  let  me  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  practitioner 
the  necessity  for  prompt  action  in  this  matter.  The  patient 
should  be  advised  to  inhale  the  vapor  as  it  rises  under  the 
blanket,  until  free  and  copious  perspiration  is  produced,  and 
in  fact,  until  complete  relaxation  of  the  system  takes  place, 
which  will  be  manifested  by  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  a 
sensation  of  syncope.  At  this  stage  of  the  treatment,  pro- 
vided the  above  conditions  have  been  produced,  the  cover- 
ing may  be  removed  from  the  head  of  the  patient,  who  may 
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be  allowed  to  inhale  the  natural  atmosphere.  If  the  symp- 
toms of  relaxation  should  then  pass  off,  without  having  to 
place  him  in  a  recumbent  position,  the  vapor-bath  may  be 
continued  for  at  least  half  an  hour  longer.  The  patient 
should  be  subjected  to  this  kind  of  treatment  twice  the  first 
day,  and  if  this  is  carried  out  and  the  patient  is  made  to 
perspire  freely  until  the  above  effects  are  produced,  all  con- 
striction of  the  system  is  removed,  and  the  disease  is  thrown 
off  by  establishing  a  healthy  depuration.  As  soon  as  this 
is  done  the  patient  should  be  packed  in  blankets  and  kept 
in  that  condition,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Chambers,  which,  in  our  hands,  has  proved  equally  suc- 
cessful. 

"  Bedding. — It  is  impossible  to  make  too  much  account 
of  the  value  of  absolute  rest  and  an  evenly  high  tempera- 
ture to  the  skin  in  rheumatic  fever.  They  are  worth  all  the 
other  means  of  relief  put  together.  Since  I  have  succeeded 
in  getting  our  nurses  to  adopt  them  as  a  universal  rule  in 
every  case  of  rheumatic  fever,  without  exception,  I  have  had 
hardly  any  patients  to  treat  for  inflammation  of  the  heart. 

"  The  rationale  of  the  action  of  warmth  is  very  simple. 
Rheumatic  inflammation  is  an  injury  to  nutrition  which  is 
entirely  compensated  for  by  the  restored  function  on  return 
to  health.  Pain  may  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  beneficent 
design  in  God's  laws  as  shown  in  disease  ;  it  is  a  warning 
to  withhold  one's  self  from  that  which  evokes  it.  The  pain 
of  rheumatism  is  a  call  to  voluntary  absolute  rest.  Now,  in 
the  joints  this  is  easily  obtained,  and,  under  any  treatment 
you  hardly  ever  see  disorganizing  inflammation  begin  in  a 
joint  after  a  patient  has  once  taken  to  his  bed.  But  there 
is  one  organ  whose  business  admits  of  no  rest ; — the  heart 
must  needs  keep  beating  at  whatever  cost ; — and  the  heart 
accordingly  is  well  known  to  be  fatally  apt  to  be  struck 
with  common  fibrinous  inflammation  at  all  stages  of  rheu- 
matic  fever.  Taking  a  lesson  from  what  I  have  noticed  in 
the  joints,  I  try  and  assist  the  heart  to  attain,  not  of  course 
the  Utopia  of  absolute  rest,  but  the  nearest  approach  to 
absolute  rest  that  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
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"  Peril aps  you  may  think  the  object  would  be  gained  by 
simple  confinement  to  bed  or  the  horizontal  posture.  It  is 
not  so.  Next  to  jumping  and  running,  there  is  nothing 
gives  the  heart  so  much  work  to  do  as  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold.  Let  the  physiologist  observe  the  healthy  organ, 
let  the  physician  examine  it  in  a  state  of  disease,  and  they 
will  find  that  a  change  of  temperature  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  followed  by  a  longer  and  stronger  stroke  as  felt  by 
the  finger,  by  a  longer  and  stronger  sound  as  heard  by  the 
ear  in  the  cardiac  region.  The  interval  between  the  strokes 
is  shortened  ;  and  thus  is  encroached  upon  the  only  wink 
of  sleep  the  hard-working  muscle  ever  indulges  in. 

"  Curative  Medicines. — With  unimportant  exceptions, 
I  have  treated  every  patient  for  the  last  seven  years  with 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  having  evidence  of  its  power  to 
shorten  and  alleviate  the  disease  from  daily  experience  as 
well  as  from  the  statistical  deductions  of  I)r.  Garrod.*  In 
a  great  majority  of  the  cases  very  rapid  relief  commences 
with  the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  and  continues  per- 
manent. But  in  a  certain  number  no  effect  appears  to  be 
produced,  sometimes  even  after  the  urine  has  been  made 
alkaline.  In  a  few  of  these  there  has  been  committed  a 
pardonable  error  of  diagnosis, — the  patient  is  gouty.  In  a 
few  we  are  deceived  by  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  a  disease 
allied  to  pyaemia,  and  requiring  quite  different  manage- 
ment. Still  there  are  a  certain  number  of  instances  where 
true  rheumatic  inflammation  is  very  obstinate  and  does  not 
yield  to  the  alkaline  method.  And  in  these  you  will  find 
the  periosteum  and  perichondrium  affected.  When  the 
patient,  then,  after  five  or  six  days  of  the  alkaline  treat- 
ment is  no  better,  or  but  little  better,  I  add,  as  I  told  you, 
iodide  of  potassium  to  the  potash,  and  in  a  few  days  more 
continue  the  iodide  alone  during  the  convalescence.  Of 
course,  if  I  am  enabled  to  make  this  condition  of  the  perios- 
teum out  at  the  first  visit,  I  begin  such  treatment  forth- 
with. 

*  It  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  lecture  (xiii.  in  this  volume)  that  I  have 
seen  reason  to  hesitate  as  to  the  force  of  this  evidence. —  Chambers. 
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"  Between  June  1851  and  Christmas  1863  there  have 
been  in  the  wards  under  my  care  at  St.  Mary's  257  cases  of 
rheumatic  fever.  Of  these  (cases  still  remaining  under 
treatment  on  Christmas  day  not  being  included) — 

26  were  treated  with  3  j  of  nitre  three  times  a  day  ; — 
174  were  treated  with  bicarbonate  of  potash — viz., 
141  with  3 j,  or  more,  every  two  hours ; — 
33  with  a  less  quantity  ; — 
32  were  treated,  during  the  first  year,  in  various  other 
ways  ;— 

25  (that  is  to  say,  all  since  May  last)  have  had  none  of 
these  supposed  curative  drugs  ;  only  a  little  opium 
when  the  pain  was  very  severe,  and  a  purgative 
when  the  bowels  were  too  costive. 
"  Xo  section  of  cases  was  made,  but  each  method  was 
adopted  in  every  case  for  a  time. 

"1.  ^Results  of  Drugs  on  the  Duration  of  Illness. 

"  Of  the  26  treated  with  nitre  the  mean  stay  in  hospital 
was  40.0  days. 

"  Of  the  141  treated  with  the  3  j  bihoral  doses  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potash,  the  mean  stay  in  hospital  was  34.3 
days. 

"  Of  the  33  treated  with  less  quantities  of  the  potash, 
the  mean  stay  in  hospital  was  40.0  days. 

"  Of  the  25  treated  without  curative  drugs  the  mean 
stay  in  hospital  was  27.7  days. 

"If  we  exclude  the  last  class,  which  is  as  yet  imperfect 
for  statistical  purposes,  as  it  does  not  include  examples  of 
all  the  four  seasons,  it  would  seem  that,  though  smaller 
doses  exert  no  effect,  yet  that  full  doses  of  the  bicarbonate 
of  potash  have  some  influence  in  shortening  the  duration  of 
the  illness  from  the  time  of  commencing  the  treatment  to 
that  of  the  patients  being  sufficiently  convalescent  to  return 
to  their  usual  occupations  with  safety. 

"  I  may  remark  here,  that  any  other  measure  of  the 
duration  of  the  disease  is  untrustworthy  for  the  purpose  of 
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accurate  statistics.  Suppose  you  say  you  will  measure  its 
length  by  the  continuation  of  pain  or  by  the  presence  of  the 
visible  external  phenomena  of  tumefaction,  &c,  you  will 
find  yourself  balked  in  actual  practice.  The  different  de- 
grees of  susceptibility  to  pain  exhibited  by  different  pa- 
tients, the  desire  of  some  to  extenuate,  of  others  to  exag- 
gerate their  sufferings,  makes  it  impossible  to  register  truly 
even  the  exact  day  when  the  pain  ceases.  Whereas,  in  such 
a  short  period  as  it  lasts  after  the  commencement  of  treat- 
ment (namely,  two  or  three  days  usually),  the  exact  hour 
would  require  to  be  noted.  It  is  equally  impossible  to 
measure  when,  or  even  whether,  the  swelling  or  redness  is 
all  gone  ;  for  what  to  one  student's  eye  is  morbid  color,  to 
another's  is  the  normal  hue,  and  a  limb  wrhich  to  the  pa- 
tient's sensation  is  swelled,  judging  by  the  weight  it  feels, 
is  often  seen  to  be  of  its  natural  size.  Those  who  have  set 
clinical  clerks  to  observe  these  facts  know  how  little  the 
best  case-books  are  to  be  relied  on." 


"  2.  Effects  of  Medicine  on  the  Consequences  of 
the  Illness. 

"  In  respect  of  their  several  preservative  powers  against 
the  consequences  of  rheumatic  fever — 

"  Of  the  26  treated  with  nitre,  there  were  attacked  with 
acute  inflammation  of  the  heart  wThilst  under  treatment 
(carefully  excluding  all  those  admitted  with  it  already 
existing  as  a  result  of  the  current  attack)  5,  or  19.2  per  cent. 
(4  cases  of  pericarditis,  1  endocarditis  only) ;  4  have  died — 
2  of  inflammation  of  the  heart,  and  2  of  sloughing  back. 

"  Of  the  174  treated  with  bicarbonate  of  potash,  there 
were  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  heart,  9,  or  only  5.3 
per  cent.  ;  none  have  died. 

"  It  would  seem  from  this,  at  first  sight,  as  if  bicarbonate 
of  potash  had  some  preservative  force.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
nearly  all  of  those  treated  by  the  alkaline  method  have  been 
subjected  also  to  what  both  rational  physiology  and  the 
statistics  following  seem  to  show  has  a  much  more  powerful 
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influence  than  any  other  remedy  in  keeping  the  heart  free 
from  inflammation.    I  refer  to  blanketing  the  patients. 

"  3.  Effects  of  Blanketing. 

M  Up  to  May,  1855,  no  difference  was  made  in  the  bed- 
ding of  my  patients  with  rheumatic  fever  from  that  of  others 
in  the  ward  ;  but  after  that  date  they  were  ordered  to  be 
rolled  up  in  blankets,  and  no  linen  was  let  touch  the  skin. 
In  nearly  every  case  the  orders  were  strictly  obeyed. 

"  Of  63,  either  bedded  in  sheets,  or  who  had  wilfully 
thrown  off  their  blankets,  6  contracted  newly  pericarditis 
at  least,  if  not  endocarditis  as  well ;  3  had  relapses  of  peri- 
carditis on  old  cardiac  lesions ;  1  had  endocarditis  alone ; 
on  the  whole  10,  or  nearly  16  per  cent.,  had  inflammation 
of  the  heart,  and  4  died. 

"  Of  184  in  blankets,  none  have  contracted  newly  peri- 
carditis ;  none  have  died  ;  1  had  a  relapse  of  pericarditis  on 
old  cardiac  lesions ;  5  had  endocarditis  alone ;  1  a  relapse 
of  endocarditis  on  old  cardiac  lesion. 

"  One  of  these  included  cases  of  pericarditis  was  brought 
on  during  convalescence  by  the  patient  being  doused  with 
cold  water  for  an  accidental  hysteric  fit. 

"  Not  4  per  cent,  have  had  any  acute  affection  of  the 
heart ;  when  it  came  it  was  of  a  milder  character,  and  was 
generally  to  be  accounted  for  by  some  imprudent  exposure. 

u  That  is  to  say,  that  bedding  in  blankets  reduces  from 
16  to  4,  or  by  a  good  three  quarters,  the  risk  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  heart  run  by  patients  in  rheumatic  fever,  dimin- 
ishes the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  when  it  does  occur, 
and  diminishes  still  further  the  danger  of  death  by  that  or 
any  other  lesion  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  protract 
the  convalescence." 

Of  gonorrhceal  rheumatism,  he  says :  "  If  left  alone, 
and  allowed  to  be  ingrained  into  the  constitution  it  be- 
comes very  obstinate  of  cure,  and  doubtless  would  have 
done  so  in  this  instance,  unless  the  patient  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  active  treatment  at  this  early  stage.    Now  you 
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see  it  is  more  manageable,  but  still  by  no  means  so  easy  of 
cure  as  ordinary  rheumatism  or  gout. 

"  As  to  the  rationale  of  the  treatment.  The  reason  for 
its  adoption  is  experience  of  its  good  effects,  the  little  effect 
which  other  treatment  has,  and  the  certainty  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  disease  is  to  get  "worse  and  worse  if  left  alone. 
My  conjectural  explanation  of  its  action  is  as  follows :  I 
suspect  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  be  a  virus  especially 
fatal  to  the  vital  functions  of  the  white  non-vascular  tissues, 
which  is  carried  to  them  from  the  urethra  by  the  blood. 
The  partial  loss  of  vitality  in  these  white  tissues  causes  con- 
gestion and  inflammation  in  the  neighboring  capillaries, 
with  pains  and  extra  vascular  accumulation  of  serum.  The 
leeching  and  fomentations  act  upon  the  inflammation,  and 
the  iodide  of  potassium  directly  as  a  restorative  to  the  white 
tissues  ;  as  to  the  starving,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say — per- 
haps it  does  good  by  promoting  absorption — perhaps  it  is 
not  so  requisite  as  we  suppose." 

"{Clinical,  St.  Mary's,  February  6th,  1864.) 

"  The  sequence  of  rheumatism  after  gonorrhoea  seems  to 
depend  more  upon  the  diathesis  of  the  individual  attacked 
than  upon  any  peculiarity  of  the  infecting  virus  :  for,  while 
some  have  the  urethral  part  of  the  affection  over  and  over 
again  and  suffer  no  further,  there  are  others  who  never  con- 
tract the  slightest  purulent  discharge  without  the  limbs 
being  afterwards  crippled." 

The  above  treatment  will,  in  most  cases,  remove  the  dis- 
ease in  from  two  to  five  days,  especially  when  adopted  in 
its  early  stage.  If  there  be  much  pain  and  irritability  of 
the  nervous  system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  the 
following :  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  Gelseminum,  Macrotin, 
Aconite,  Veratrin,  Com.  Pow.  Ipecac,  and  Opium,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  they  should  be  used  until  the  febrile  symptoms  are 
removed. 

We  regard  active  purgation  unnecessary ;  but,  inasmuch 
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as  we  frequently  find  more  or  less  gastric  derangement, 
accompanied  with  hepatic  torpor,  we  use  the  Podophyllin, 
Leptandrin,  Caulophyllin,  Irisin,  and  Stillingin,  in  altera- 
tive doses,  and  so  soon  as  the  howels  become  in  a  relaxed 
condition,  their  use  should  be  discontinued. 

As  regards  local  measures,  we  think  all  that  is  necessary 
in  this  disease,  is  to  make  use  of  flannel  bandages,  as  well  as 
to  dress  the  patient  with  flannel,  and  keep  him  in  bed.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  various  liniments  and  cataplasms 
recommended,  are  of  much  use. 

Upon  examination,  if  there  be  found  much  tenderness  of 
any  part  of  the  spinal  column  indicating  complications,  we 
make  use  of  active  counter-irritants.  As  a  rule  in  practice 
we  always  use  the  anodynes  in  sufficient  quantities  to  give 
the  patient  ease  from  pain ;  if  the  Gelseminum  and  Vera- 
trin  are  continued  with  the  opiate,  this  will  be  much  more 
easily  accomplished.  Should  there  be  any  symptoms  of  a 
metastasis  to  the  heart  or  lungs,  active  means  should  be 
used  to  prevent  it,  such  as  immersing  the  feet  and  hands  in 
hot  water,  and  vesication  over  the  part  originally  affected, 
with  Aqua  Ammonia,  Turpentine,  or  Granville's  Lotion, 
with  the  free  use  of  Quinine  and  diaphoretic  powders.  If 
the  patient  desires  acid  drinks,  such  as  lemonade,  etc.,  he 
should  be  indulged.  The  diet  should  be  generous,  avoid- 
ing all  exercise  and  exposures  to  sudden  changes  of  the 
atmosphere,  until  the  disease  is  entirely  removed. 

Acute  Pleuritis. 

Treatment. — This  is  one  of  the  most  unyielding  forms 
of  disease  to  Allopathic  practice,  and  its  history  and  treat- 
ment have  afforded  a  text  which  writers  have  consumed 
pages  upon  ;  nevertheless  it  is  perfectly  tractable  to  a  mild 
but  thorough  and  active  course  of  medication. 

As  soon  as  we  are  called  to  a  patient  laboring  under  this 
disease,  however  mild  the  attack  may  be,  we  at  once  order 
him  to  bed,  and  apply  a  poultice  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 
cover  the  entire  chest,  made  as  follows  :  Take  equal  parts  of 
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hops,  corn  meal,  and  pulverized  elm-hark — all  of  which  are 
to  he  mixed  with  hot  water  to  a  consistency  that  will  not 
run.  This  should  he  from  one  to  two  inches  thick,  "being 
spread  between  two  pieces  of  muslin.  This  should  he  as 
hot  as  the  patient  can  hear  without  blistering.  Over  this 
should  be  placed  a  bandage  sufficiently  wide  to  cover  the 
poultice,  and  tightly  adjusted.  If  this  poultice  should  be 
prepared  and  applied  as  directed,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  change  it,  as  a  general  thing,  only  once  in  about  every 
four  hours.  The  rule  to  be  observed,  however,  is  to  know 
that  it  is  kept  very  warm,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  change,  have  the  second  poultice  already  prepared  to 
be  applied  immediately  on  removing  the  first — care  being 
taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  chest.  The  foregoing  directions  should  be 
observed  and  followed  out  during  the  continuance  of  the 
disease  ;  for  this  poultice  must  be  continued  as  long  as  any 
pain  is  present 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  practitioner  the 
importance  of  observing  the  foregoing  direction.  This  has 
been  our  principal  reliance  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. We  make  the  following  extract  upon  this  subject 
from  the  Clinical  Lectures,  recently  delivered  by  Thomas 
K.  Chambers,  M.  D.,  the  same  author  referred  to,  while  upon 
the  subject  of  Typhus  Fever.  He  says  :  "  In  the  action  of 
poultices,  there  is  not  even  a  seeming  paradox  to  stumble 
at.  Continuous  steady  warmth  is  the  most  direct  agent  in 
our  hands  of  vital  development.  It  not  merely  fosters  vital 
growth,  but  makes  that  growth  take  a  higher  form  of  life. 
Warmth,  especially  when  kept  steady  and  even  by  mois- 
ture joined  with  it,  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  failing 
functions  of  tissues.  It  raises  and  restores  the  life  to  its 
former  force  of  development ;  as  heat  renews  the  vitality  of 
sluggish  glands,  so  it  renews  the  injured  membranes  which 
have  been  lowered  to  that  condition  we  call  congestion  or 
inflammation.  Your  poultice  must  be  kept  on  hot  and  hot 
until  all  pain  is  gone,  and  the  breath  can  be  drawn  free  and 
easy.    Such  means  will  rarely  fail  to  cut  short  an  attack  of 
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pure  pleurisy."  In  many  instances  where  the  disease  is  of  a 
bilious  character,  it  may  be  well  to  make  use  of  a  free 
emetic  previous  to  the  application  of  the  poultice.  This  is 
a  question  however  of  treatment  that  I  would  not  strongly 
urge  to  be  adopted.  A  gentle  aperient,  however,  is  alwrays 
indicated  in  such  cases.  To  reduce  the  heart's  action,  the 
Veratrum  Yiride  and  Gelseminum  may  be  regarded  in  this 
form  of  disease  as  specifics.  The  Veratrum  will  control  the 
heart's  action  if  properly  administered,  by  reducing  the 
pulse  to  a  normal  standard  in  from  two  to  six  hours.  The 
Gelseminum  at  the  same  time  should  be  pushed  until  its 
specific  action  is  produced.  This  not  only  produces  a  com- 
plete relaxation  of  the  system,  but  it  modifies  and  controls 
the  action  of  the  Yeratrum,  preventing  nausea.  As  soon 
as  the  full  effect  of  these  remedies  is  obtained — if  the  patient 
has  been  well  covered  in  bed  and  has  drunk  freely  of  warm 
teas,  copious  perspiration  will  be  established.  Then  if  there 
be  no  complications,  the  patient  at  once  is  relieved  from 
pain  and  breathes  easy  ;  but  if  there  be  complications,  then 
they  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

We  were  educated  in  the  doctrine  of  the  use  of  mer- 
curials, venesection,  and  blisters,  and  in  our  early  practice 
we  adopted  this  treatment  in  a  few  instances,  but  with  such 
results  as  deterred  us  from  continuing  in  that  practice. 

We  rejoice  at  the  rapid  change  of  sentiment  evinced 
upon  this  subject  by  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Allo- 
pathic School.  We  make  further  extracts  from  Dr.  Cham- 
bers' Lectures,  that  the  reader  may  see  that  the  same 
views  we  have  entertained  and  which  have  guided  us  in  our 
practice  so  many  years,  are  corroborated  by  this  author. 

He  says  :  u  Blisters  at  the  outset  of  Pleurisy  invariably 
protract  the  duration  of  the  inflammation,  and  make  it 
more  severe.  The  property  of  cantharides  is  to  augment 
that  fibrinous  crasis  from  which  the  membrane  is  already 
suffering.  Opiates  cover  up  the  evil  with  an  anaesthetic 
mask,  and  prevent  the  patient  knowing  how  he  really  is. 
Mercury  is  an  unnecessary  call  upon  the  whole  system,  to 
make  destructive  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  a  very  small  and 
Vol,  I. — no.  6.  17 
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not  highly  important  member.  Purgatives  do  no  good, 
and  expose  the  patient  to  catch  cold  at  the  water-closet." 

"  The  taking  away  the  vital  fluid  is  taking  away  part 
of  the  body,  and  is  so  directly  a  destructive  agent." 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  refer  to  all  the  therapeutic 
agents  indicated  or  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  pleurisy 
or  any  other  disease,  but  desire  to  dwell  more  particularly 
upon  the  principles  and  general  indications.  Our  volumi- 
nous works  upon  materia  medica,  especially  upon  the  con- 
centrated and  resinoid  preparations,  point  out  and  refer 
to  special  agents.  Yet  we  call  special  attention  to  one  or 
two  more,  the  Asclepias  Tub.,  and  the  Lycopus  Yirginica. 
It  has  been  about  fifteen  years  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Gelseminum  and  Veratrum  into  general  use  by  our  branch 
of  the  profession,  and  I  will  here  make  a  statement  in  refer- 
ence to  my  individual  success  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease, relying  upon  the  principles  and  treatment  recom- 
mended above,  that  may  seem  incredible.  From  the  day  we 
abandoned  the  use  of  Blood-Letting,  Mercurials,  Antimony, 
and  Blisters  we  have  not  lost  a  single  patient  laboring 
under  Pleurisy,  nor  have  we  failed  to  establish  the  stage  of 
convalescence  in  from  ten  to  thirty  hours. 

Ordinarily,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  producing  copious 
perspiration  by  means  of  the  spirit  vapor-bath,  if  the 
strength  and  condition  of  the  patient  will  admit.  If,  how- 
ever, this  cannot  be  done,  we  give  the  Compound  Tincture 
of  Virginia  Snakeroot  in  two  or  three  drachm  doses,  and 
repeat  it  at  short  intervals  until  the  patient  perspires  very 
freely,  when  instant  relief  is  afforded,  for  the  opiate  calms 
and  relieves  the  pain. 

After  the  patient  has  been  relieved,  and  can  breathe 
without  pain,  or  at  all  events  with  but  little  pain,  an  emetic 
should  be  administered,  which  is  more  especially  indicated 
in  that  form  termed  bilious  pleurisy,  and  which  should  be 
followed  by  an  active  cathartic.  Should  more  or  less  pain 
still  continue,  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Virginia  Snake- 
root  may  be  given  in  half-drachm  doses  every  two  or  three 
hours  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  moisture  of  the  sur- 
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face ;  and  to  relieve  cough  and  assist  expectoration,  some 
nauseant  expectorant  must  be  given,  as  the  Compound 
Tincture  of  Lobelia. 

The  diet  should  be  low,  consisting,  in  the  early  stage, 
of  mucilaginous  liquids,  with  acidulated  drinks  if  craved, 
and  during  convalescence,  toast-bread,  stewed  fruit,  oranges, 
etc.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  kept  uniform  ; 
the  patient  may  lie  with  his  head  and  chest  elevated  some- 
what, and  should  avoid  speaking  and  coughing  as  much  as 
possible. 


PERISCOPE. 

The  Case  of  President  Harrison. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  Allopathic  treatment  of  Pneu- 
monia fully  and  carefully  carried  out,  we  will  instance  the 
case  of  the  late  William  Henry  Harrison,  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  comment  upon 
this,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  asking  a  single  question  of 
the  reader,  if  he  believes  it  is  possible  for  even  a  well  man 
to  receive  into  the  system,  in  the  short  space  of  five  days, 
ninety-three  grains  of  Mercury  and  twenty- three  grains  of 
Tartarized  Antimony  in  such  doses  and  at  such  intervals,  all 
of  which  is  retained  in  the  system,  without  producing  fatal 
poisoning.  A  reference  to  Dr.  Taylor's  work  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  under  the  chapter  on  Poisons,  in  connection 
with  this,  will  well  pay  the  perusal. 

It  must  be  remembered,  and  will  be  seen  by  reading  the 
case  as  reported,  that  the  above  treatment  was  accompanied 
by  other  and  more  active  antiphlogistic  appliances,  such  as 
blistering,  cathartics,  etc.  We  think  that  this  case  will  ever 
stand  as  an  argument  against  the  allopathic  method  of  the 
treatment  of  Pneumonia. 

u  The  Case  of  the  late  William  Henry  Harrison, 
President  of  the  United  States.  Reported  by  Thomas 
Miller,  M.  D.,  dkc,  Washington  City. — Boston,  Medical 
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and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxv.,  1841. — On  the  26tli  of 
March,  1811,  at  5  o'clock,  p.  m.,  1  was  summoned  to 
visit  President  Harrison.  I  found  him  slightly  ailing, 
although  not  confined  to  his  room.  He  complained  of 
having  been  somewhat  indisposed  for  several  clays, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  great  fatigue  and  mental  anx- 
iety he  had  undergone  ;  stated  that  he  had  taken  medi- 
cine, had  been  dieting  himself,  and  believed  that  he  would 
soon  be  well  again ;  that  he  had  sent  for  me,  not  to  pre- 
scribe, being  always  his  own  physician  in  slight  attacks, 
but  to  confer  with  me  respecting  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  his  constitution,  which  he  thought  it  important  that  his 
physician  should  be  aware  of.  He  mentioned  his  liability 
to  neuralgia,  affecting  his  head,  stomach,  and  often  his 
extremities ;  that  he  had  been,  early  in  life,  a  martyr  to 
dyspepsia  ;  that  for  the  last  few  years  he  had  avoided  these 
dyspeptic  attacks  by  a  system  of  diet,  confining  himself 
principally  to  animal  food  ;  he  had  been  starving  himself 
for  a  few  days  past,  in  consequence  of  some  return  of  his  old 
dyspepsia  ;  that  when  sick,  he  always  required  a  very  stim- 
ulating practice ;  that  he  slept  but  little,  going  to  bed 
early,  and  rising  very  early  ;  that  he  attributed  his  good 
health  during  the  last  few  years  to  that  circumstance. 
1  advised  that  he  should  avoid  all  excitement,  that  he  should 
remain  quiet  the  next  morning  in  bed,  and  intermit  his 
official  business,  which  he  promised  to  do.  At  his  request, 
I  called  in  the  evening  at  8  o'clock,  found  him  in  his  parlor, 
with  several  of  his  old  military  friends ;  he  informed  me 
that  he  felt  much  better  than  he  had  done  for  some  days  ; 
that  he  thought  he  would  have  a  good  night,  and  be  well 
by  the  morning  :  he  was  cheerful,  and  joined  in  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  Saturday,  March  27th. — At  1  o'clock,  p.  m.,  I  was 
suddenly  summoned  to  visit  the  President ;  found  him  in 
bed  ;  told  me  that  he  had  been  attacked  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  previously  with  a  severe  chill ;  that  as  usual  in  the 
morning  he  had  risen  at  about  4  o'clock,  taken  a  walk 
around  his  grounds,  and  then  to  the  market-house,  and 
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returned  to  breakfast  at  half-past  7  o'clock  ;  that  he  had 
been  much  occupied  all  the  morning  with  business,  and 
that  the  chill  had  attacked  him  while  engaged  with  his 
cabinet.  I  prescribed  the  ordinary  remedies,  such  as  mus- 
tard to  the  stomach,  heat  to  the  extremities,  additional  bed- 
clothing,  and  warm  drinks.  The  reaction  was  slight,  and 
perspiration  readily  induced  by  a  gentle  diaphoretic 
draught,  tartar  emetic,  with  the  spiritus  Mindereri,  and 
diluents. 

"  I  visited  him  at  5  o'clock,  p.  M.  ;  his  condition  was 
much  improved ;  his  skin  warm  and  moist ;  his  thirst 
allayed  ;  he  was  cheerful,  and  said  he  was  satisfied  he 
should  have  a  good  night,  and  be  well  in  the  morning  ;  his 
pulse  was  soft,  about  seventy-five ;  complained  only  of  a 
slight  pain  over  the  right  eye,  which  he  considered  neural- 
gic ;  and  which  he  thought  from  his  own  experience  would 
subside  in  a  few  hours,  and  therefore  declined  using  any 
remedy  for  it.  His  tongue  being  slightly  furred,  and  his 
bowels  not  having  been  moved  for  two  days,  I  ordered  to 
be  taken,  at  bed-time,  the  following  : 

1$       Mass  Hydrarg.  gr.  x. 

Ex.  Colocynth.  Comp.  gr.  iij. 

M.  ft.  pil.  No.  iij. 

this  being  a  medicine  which  he  stated  always  acted  kindly. 
I  left  him  about  half-past  6,  even  more  comfortable 
than  at  5. 

"  Sunday,  March  28th.— At  4  o'clock,  a.  m.,  I  was 
summoned  to  visit  the  President ;  found  that  at  about  12 
o'clock  at  night  he  had  been  seized  with  a  violent  pain  over 
the  right  brow,  and  in  his  right  side,  from  which  he  still 
continued  to  suffer ;  the  pains  were  intermittent,  equally 
increased  by  deep  inspiration  and  motion,  but  not  by  pres- 
sure ;  contrary  to  his  expectation  he  had  slept  but  little 
during  the  night — none,  since  the  onset  of  the  pain  ;  he 
complained  of  thirst ;  his  tongue  was  dry ;  his  mouth 
clammy ;  his  skin  warm  and  moist ;  pulse  eighty,  and  soft ; 
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occasionally  great  nausea.  He  attributed  his  pain  to  the 
want  of  an  operation  from  his  bowels,  which  were  uneasy. 
I  ordered  enemata,  sinapisms,  with  warmth  to  the  part 
affected,  and  gave  him  a  Seicllitz  powder.  Half-past  8. — 
More  easy,  and  disposed  to  sleep  ;  bowels  had  been  gently 
opened  by  the  enemata.  Ten  o'clock. — Has  had  several 
light  naps  ;  expressed  himself  much  relieved  from  the  pain 
in  his  side  and  head ;  in  other  respects  much  the  same  as 
when  I  left  him  at  half-past  8.  Finding  the  bowels  had  not 
been  sufficiently  moved  by  the  injections,  which  were  re- 
peated once  or  twice,  and  caused  small,  dark,  offensive  fluid 
evacuations,  with  a  few  lumps  of  indurated  fasces,  ordered 
one  of  the  following  pills  to  be  given  every  two  hours  : 

]J       Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  Mit.  gr.  xij. 

Pulv.  Rhei  gr.  xv. 

Camphorse  gr.  vj. 
M.  ft.  pil.  No.  vj. 

and  left  directions  that  in  my  absence,  should  the  pain 
return,  cups  should  be  freely  applied  to  the  side.  Upon 
visiting  the  President,  1  received  the  following  report : — 
At  half-past  11  he  was  very  restless  ;  objected  to  all  local 
applications  to  his  side  ;  applied  laudanum  to  the  rectum  to 
remove  the  unpleasant  effects  produced  by  the  injection  ; 
gave  a  pill  at  12  ;  pain  being  increased,  at  his  request 
applied  laudanum  to  the  part ;  slight  chilliness  about  half- 
past  12,  requiring  warm  applications  to  his  extremities  ;  at 
1  o'clock,  inclined  to  perspiration  ;  at  2  gave  the  second 
pill,  soon  after  which  he  had  a  small  discharge  of  black, 
foetid  water,  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  injection  early 
in  the  morning.  At  half-past  2  I  saw  him  ;  his  skin  was 
warmer  and  drier  than  it  had  been  ;  pulse  somewhat  accel- 
erated ;  his  breathing  more  hurried  ;  tongue  and  fauces  dry  ; 
thirst  intense  ;  face  a  little  flushed.  Upon  examination  was 
satisfied  that  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  the  seat 
of  pneumonia,  complicated  with  congestion  of  the  liver ; 
but  that  the  acute  pain  was  neuralgic.    Continued  pills  ; 
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had  cups  applied  over  the  side  affected  ;  Granville's  lotion 
to  the  spine,  and  over  the  brow.  He  was  relieved  very 
much,  although  the  quantity  of  blood  taken  by  the  cups 
was  very  small ;  he  felt  the  effect  of  its  loss,  breaking  out 
into  a  free  perspiration,  complaining  of  nausea,  and  a  sense 
of  faintness.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  my  intention  after 
the  examination  was  to  bleed  from  the  arm  ;  but  upon  wit- 
nessing the  effect  that  position  had  on  his  pulse,  &c.,/I  pre- 
ferred the  cups. 

"  3  o'clock. — Applied  a  blister  over  the  side,  and  gave 
twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  with  one  of  the  pills.  At  4,  find- 
ing him  much  relieved  by  the  laudanum,  and  not  having 
yet  procured  a  free  evacuation  from  the  bowels,  gave  him 
five  grains  more  of  calomel,  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum  ; 
this  in  a  few  minutes  quieted  his  stomach,  relieved  his  pain, 
and  he  fell  into  a  sweet  and  calm  sleep.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  I  felt  uneasy  respecting  the  result,  and  asked 
for  a  consultation.  At  the  request  of  the  President  and  his 
family,  I  met  Dr.  F.  May,  at  6  o'clock,  p.  m.  We  agreed 
entirely  as  to  the  character  of  his  disease,  and  that  the 
present  treatment  be  continued. 

"  29th— 7  o'clock,  a.  m. — Met  Dr.  May.  The  President 
had  an  uncomfortable  night,  being  somewhat  disturbed  in 
his  breathing  with  a  slight  dry  cough  ;  urinated  freely,  and 
passed  several  small  black  and  foetid  stools  ;  had  taken  two 
of  the  pills,  with  the  addition  of  three  grains  of  calomel, 
and  on  account  of  his  restlessness,  three  grains  of  Dover1  s 
powder.  At  this  time  his  pulse  was  eighty,  and  soft ;  skin 
warm  and  moist ;  slight  dull  pain  in  his  side  more  perma- 
nent ;  the  bowels  not  having  been  freely  opened,  I  ordered 
a  small  dose  of  castor  oil,  with  demulcent  drinks. 

"  2  o'clock.— Met  Dr.  May.  The  President  had  failed 
to  take  the  oil ;  had  taken  small  quantities  of  the  demul- 
cents, with  mutton  broth  ;  had  slept  quietly  occasionally 
through  the  day,  breathes  heavily  when  lying  on  his  back  ; 
has  had  but  little  cough  ;  no  expectoration  ;  has  had  one 
dark  fluid  evacuation  from  the  bowels,  and  passed  his 
water  several  times  small  in  quantity  and  high-colored ;  says 
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lie  is  not  refreshed  by  his  sleep  ;  lias  had  a  general  warm 
perspiration  ;  some  exacerbation  of  fever  ;  pulse  ninety,  and 
fuller ;  tongue  dry,  brown,  and  pointed ;  thirst  great. 
Ordered  one  of  the  following  pills  every  two  hours,  with 
some  drink  and  nourishment : 

^       Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  Mit.  gr.  vj. 

Pulv.  Antimonialis, 

Pulv.  Ipecac.  Comp.  aa  gr.  xij. 

M.  ft.  pil.  No.  vj. 

"  8  p.  m. — Met  Dr.  May.  No  new  symptom  had  oc- 
curred except  the  expectoration  of  pinkish  mucus.  Ordered 
continuance  of  pills,  &c,  with  a  large  blister  over  the  right 
hypochondriac,  extending  to  the  epigastric  region. 

"  30th — 7  a.  m. — Has  passed  a  comfortable  night, 
with  the  exception  of  unpleasant  dreams ;  seems  better ; 
says  he  feels  better ;  pulse  eighty  ;  tongue  more  moist ; 
still  furred  ;  less  thirst ;  bowels  not  having  been  opened  for 
twelve  hours,  and  he  complaining  of  uneasiness  from  disten- 
sion, we  ordered  one  of  the  following  pills  every  three  hours 
till  they  operated  : 

5,       Submur.  Hydrarg.  gr.  xij. 

Pulv.  Ipecac.  gr.  iij. 

Pulv.  Ehei  gr.  xv. 
M.  ft.  pil.  No.  iv. 

u  Continuance  of  nourishment  and  drink. 

"  2  p.  m. — Had  taken  one  of  the  pills,  and  the  half  of 
another ;  has  had  no  action  on  the  bowels ;  can  lie  on 
his  back,  or  either  side,  though  easiest  on  his  right  side  ; 
cough  and  expectoration  the  same ;  some  exacerbation  of 
fever ;  pulse  eighty -five  ;  tongue  dry  ;  more  thirst,  and 
complains  of  uneasiness  in  his  bowels ;  ordered  a  continu- 
ance of  the  medicine,  &c. 

"  7  p.  m.— Met  Dr.  May.  Took  no  more  of  the  pills  of 
calomel  and  rhubarb  ;  has  had  several  free  evacuations  from 
his  bowels,  which,  debilitating  him,  and  being  likely  to  con- 
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tinue,  ordered  of  the  following  pills  every  two  hours  pro  re 
nata  : 

5       Submur.  Ilydrarg.  gr.  xij. 

Pulv.  Opii, 

Pulv.  Ipecac,  aa  gr.  iij. 

Camphorse  gr.  vj. 

M.  ft.  pil.  Xo.  xij. 

with  a  little  weak  brandy-toddy,  and  nourishment  ;  with 
hot  fomentations  to  the  abdomen. 

"  31st — 7  a.  m. — Met  Dr.  May.  Has  taken  his  pills 
regularly  ;  has  had  one  or  two  small  stools,  lighter  color  : 
expectoration  and  other  symptoms  much  the  same ;  pulse 
soft,  compressible,  and  intermittent,  about  eighty  ;  ordered 
continuance  of  pills  every  three  hours,  with  infusion  of  ser- 
pentaria  and  seneka  ;  drink  and  nourishment,  and  a  little 
wine  whey. 

"  2  p.  m. — Met  Dr.  May.  Has  been  in  a  fine  warm 
perspiration  all  the  morning,  dozing  a  little,  lying  on  either 
side ;  cough  the  same,  with  a  more  copious  expectoration 
of  a  yellowish  viscid  mucus,  tinged  with  blood,  pulse  now 
ninety,  soft,  and  regular  ;  tongue  the  same  ;  in  other  re- 
spects the  same  ;  discontinue  pills  ;  continue  the  serpentaria 
and  seneka,  with  some  drink  and  nourishment. 

"  7  p.  m. — Met  Dr.  May.  Has  continued  to  take  the 
serpentaria  and  seneka ;  find  he  has  some  exacerbation  of 
fever  ;  gave  one  of  the  following  pills  every  three  hours  : 

5,       Submur.  Hydrarg., 
Pulv.  Ipecac, 

Pulv.  Antim.  aa  gr.  xij. 

M.  ft.  pil.  No.  vj. 

and  between  each  dose  §  ss.  of  spirit  of  Mindererus,  with 
l-12th  of  a  grain  of  tart,  antim.,  till  perspiration  and  sleep 
are  induced  ;  drink,  the  same. 

"  April  1st— 7  m.— Met  Dr.  May.  The  pills  and 
spiritus  Mindereri  were  taken  till  they  produced  the  desired 
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effect,  and  he  had  a  good  night.  At  this  hour  his  perspira- 
tion was  too  free,  though  warm ;  feels  debilitated  by  it ; 
discontinued  all  medicine  for  the  present,  and  ordered  cor- 
dial nourishment  and  drinks ;  applied  ung.  hydrarg.  cam- 
phorat.  over  the  whole. abdomen  and  blistered  surface. 

"  r.  m. — Complained  of  feeling  relaxed  and  uncom- 
fortable ;  took  wine  whey,  cream,  &c.  ;  had  a  small  dark 
green  passage,  and  more  consistent ;  some  incoherence ; 
muttering  while  dozing  ;  picking  at  the  bed-clothes  ;  baring 
his  breast ;  pulse  soft  and  compressible.  We  had  applied 
blisters  to  inside  of  the  thighs  ;  says  his  blister  on  the  side 
feels  pleasant ;  he  had  frequent  discharges  from  his  bowels, 
with  much  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces ;  tongue  dry 
and  brown ;  took  some  carragreen  at  2  ;  seemed  better ; 
pulse  eighty,  soft ;  skin  warm  ;  mouth  not  so  dry  ;  thirst 
less  ;  feels  blisters  ;  has  taken  serpen tari a,  &c.,  every  three 
hours. 

"  21  p.  m. — At  my  request,  the  President  and  his 
family  added  Dr.  X.  ^Y.  Worthington,  of  Georgetown,  and 
Dr.  J.  C.  Hall,  of  this  city,  to  our  consultation  ;  these  gen- 
tlemen met  Dr.  May  and  myself  at  this  hour.  After  a 
minute  examination  and  a  detail  of  the  history  of  the  case, 
they  perfectly  agreed  with  us,  both  in  our  opinion  of  the 
character  of  the  case,  and  in  the  propriety  of  the  treatment. 
At  this  time  the  situation  of  the  President  was  as  above 
described  ;  we  agreed  to  continue  the  serpentaria  and  seneka 
infusion,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  the  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  to  each  dose ;  and  at  bed-time  to  give 
five  grains  of  the  hydrargyrum  cum  ereta,  with  an  anodyne, 
if  necessary. 

"  9  p.  m. — Has  taken  the  infusion  regularly  ;  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  take  but  one  dose  of  the  ammonia ;  has  had 
one  free  evacuation  from  his  bowels  ;  about  8  o'clock,  was 
seized  with  return  of  pain  in  the  side ;  which  was  readily 
relieved  by  the  application  of  warm  poultices  over  the  blis- 
tered surface,  and  Granville's  lotion  along  the  spine ;  it- 
then  attacked  him  over  the  right  brow  ;  the  lotion  relieved 
it  instantly,  but  it  returned  to  the  side.    The  application 
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of  the  lotion  to  the  brow  and  spine  at  the  same  time  re- 
moved the  pain  entirely  ;  afterwards  he  complained  of  sore- 
ness and  cramp  in  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  which  were 
removed  by  frictions ;  has  been  all  the  evening  in  a  fine 
warm  perspiration  ;  cough,  expectoration,  &c,  much  the 
same.  The  hydrargyrum  cum  creta  was  given,  with  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum. 

"  10  p.  m. — Became  restless  ;  moans  a  good  deal ;  skin 
moist  and  warm  ;  pulse,  &c,  the  same ;  has  taken  a  little 
nourishment.  Dr.  Hall  remained  with  me  to-night ;  we 
agreed  to  give  one  of  the  following  pills  every  two  hours 
till  composed,  viz.  : 

5       Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  Mit., 

Camphorae  aa  gr.  vj. 

Pulv.  Opii  gr.  iij. 

M.  ft,  pil.  No.  vj. 

"April  2d— 10  a.  m.— Met  Drs.  May,  Worthington, 
and  Hall.  Has  passed  a  comfortable  night ;  took  his  pills, 
infusion  and  nourishment  when  awake.  His  tongue  is  dry 
and  brown  ;  thirst  great ;  skin  warm  and  moist ;  pulse 
ninety,  soft  and  regular  ;  some  cough  ;  expectoration  brown- 
ish mucus,  tinged  with  blood  ;  says  he  does  not  feel  as  well 
as  he  has  done,  though  he  makes  no  particular  complaint ; 
we  considered  him  rather  worse  ;  we  agreed  to  give  him 
two  grains  of  blue  mass  every  three  hours,  with  the  serpen- 
taria  and  seneka  infusion  ;  nourishment,  &c,  continued. 

"  6  o'clock,  p.  m. — Met  Drs.  May,  Worthington,  and 
Hall.  Has  taken  his  pills  and  infusion  regularly ;  had 
several  small  brownish  watery  evacuations  from  the  bowels, 
which  he  says  weakened  him  ;  taken  some  beef  tea,  weak 
brandy-toddy,  &c.  ;  slept  an  hour  or  two  :  during  his  sleep 
some  incoherent  muttering  ;  had  taken  a  few  drops  of  lau- 
danum to  quiet  the  bowels,  and  relieve  griping.  We  find 
him  as  folio svs  :  pulse  eighty,  soft  and  full ;  skin  warm 
and  moist ;  tongue  broader  and  softer  ;  agreed  to  give  him 
half  a  grain  of  calomel,  half  a  grain  of  camphor,  and  a 
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quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium,  every  two  hours,  with  some 
nourishment,  &c,  &e. 

"  April  3d— 12  o'clock,  m. — Dr.  Alexander,  of  Balti- 
more, being  added  to  the  consultation,  met  Drs.  May, 
W orthington,  Hall,  and  myself.  Dr.  A.  concurred  entirely 
in  the  view  which  had  been  taken  of  the  case,  and  the  treat- 
ment pursued.  During  the  night,  the  tongue,  pulse,  and 
skin  had  remained  as  usual,  and  he  had  had  one  copious 
evacuation,  which  did  not  weaken  him,  though  lie  got  up  to 
the  chair,  as  he  had  insisted  on  doing  throughout  his  ill- 
ness. Sleep  accompanied  by  muttering,  and  disturbed  by 
a  dry,  hacking  cough,  which  was  relieved  by  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  syrups  of  squill,  morphia,  and  Tolu,  in  equal  quanti- 
ties. From  2  to  5  a.  m.  had  slept  sweetly ;  from  which 
time  to  the  present  had  dozed  and  muttered,  but  when 
aroused  his  mind  was  perfectly  clear ;  felt  relaxed  ;  had 
taken  wine  whey,  the  pills  of  calomel,  camphor,  and  opium 
being  continued. 

"  We  found  an  exacerbation  of  fever  denoted  by  a  red- 
dened and  heated  skin,  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse ; 
medicine  ordered  to  be  discontinued,  and  cooling  drink  to 
be  given. 

"  This  excited  state  soon  subsiding,  we  were  compelled 
to  resort  again  to  the  cordial  drinks  and  nourishment. 

"  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  propped  up  in  bed,  and 
said  that  he  felt  much  better ;  encouraged  his  friends  with 
an  expectation  of  a  speedy  recovery. 

"  2  o'clock,  p.  m. — Moaned  very  much  and  talked  in  his 
sleep. 

"  2^-. — Was  much  exhausted  by  a  very  large  feculent 
discharge ;  took  brandy  and  water  and  jelly. 

"4. — More  feeble  and  languid;  gave  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum  to  check  an  inclination  to  another  passage. 

"  41. — Languor  increasing  ;  fell  rapidly  off  into  a  dozing 
state,  from  which  it  was  difficult  to  arouse  him  ;  pulse  slow, 
hobbling,  and  intermittent.  Features  shrunken  and 
pinched ;  skin  dark  and  muddy.  The  stimulants  were 
urged  ;  sinapisms  applied  to  extremities  and  abdomen  :  sent 
for  consulting  physicians. 
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"  5. — Abdomen  distended  ;  more  incoherence  ;  had  a 
large  serous  evacuation  from  the  bowels  (still  insisted  upon 
getting  up  to  the  chair),  by  which  he  was  much  exhausted ; 
gave  starch,  laudanum,  and  kino  injection  ;  sponged  with 
hot  spirits  of  turpentine. 

"  6. — Met  consulting  physicians ;  we  consider  the  case 
hopeless  :  pulse  sinking ;  extremities  blue  and  cold  :  directed 
camphor  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  emulsion,  with  hot 
brandy-toddy,  and  frictions. 

"7. — Had  several  small  serous  discharges  ;  stimulating 
treatment  continued. 

"  8. — All  the  mortal  symptoms  increasing ;  our  efforts 
to  sustain  him  still  continued. 

"  8f . — He  uttered  these  words,  as  heard  by  Dr.  Worth- 
ington  and  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Xaughan,  cupper,  leecher,  &c.  : 
i  Sir,  I  wish  you  to  understand  the  true  principles  of  the 
government ;  I  wish  them  carried  out,  I  ask  nothing  more.' 
Immediately  afterwards  he  fell  into  a  state  of  total  insensi- 
bility. Finally,  at  half-past  12,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
of  April,  without  a  groan  or  a  struggle,  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

"  We  regret  to  state  that  our  efforts  to  obtain  a  post- 
mortem examination  were  unsuccessful." 


Action  of  the  Bromide  of  Potassium  upon  the  Nervous  System. 

Dr.  J.  Crichton  Browne  has  subjected  forty -three  pa- 
tients suffering  from  various  affections  of  the  nervous  system 
to  the  action  of  the  bromide  of  potassium,  and  from  watch- 
ing its  effects  on  these  patients  and  comparing  them  with  the 
recorded  experience  of  others,  he  has  become  convinced  of 
its  high  value.  He  has  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
bromide  acts  directly  as  a  sedative  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
soothing  and  moderating  its  functions  wherever  these  are  in 
excess  of  the  normal  standard.  This  sedative  influence  he 
believes  to  embrace  alike  the  impressibility  and  motor  ex- 
citability of  the  organ.  The  medicine  has  been  given  in 
doses  of  from  ten  to  forty  grains  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  after 
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meals  or  upon  an  empty  stomach.  The  most  useful  results 
have  occurred  under  doses  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  grains 
twice  a  day. 

The  actions  of  the  bromide  of  potassium,  according  to  Dr. 
Browne,  are  : — 

1.  It  mitigates  those  convulsive  movements  or  spasmodic 
twitchings,  which  are  the  result  of  the  rapid  conversion  of 
sensory  impressions  into  motor  impulses,  or  of  morbid  reflex 
action  through  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  it  exercises  a 
peculiar  influence  over  the  phenomena  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  epilepsy.  Whether  the  increased  excitability  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  is  so  great  as  to  be  productive  of  epi- 
lepsy, or  so  slight  as  to  expend  itself  in  minor  spasmodic 
complaints,  the  bromide  seems  to  exert  an  excellent  effect 
on  it. 

2.  It  has  a  sedative  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  heart 
in  certain  cases. 

3.  It  lessens  and  mitigates  that  rapid  and  preturnatural 
excitement  of  spasm,  tremor,  and  other  outward  manifesta- 
tions which  in  some  forms  of  nervous  disease  follow  upon 
any  emotional  or  moral  disturbance. 

4.  It  acts  as  an  anodyne,  under  certain  circumstances  re- 
lieving hypersesthetical  sensations. 

5.  It  promotes  sleep. 

6.  It  exercises  a  sedative  influence  over  the  sexual 
functions. 

7.  It  exercises  a  beneficial  influence  over  certain  men- 
tal diseases. 

"  Without  minutely  considering  here,"  says  Dr.  B.,  "  the 
uses  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  in  the  treatment  of  insanity, 
I  may  mention  that  I  have  seen  it  of  signal  service  in  orectic 
and  thymic  derangements.  I  believe  I  have  seen  it  mode- 
rate excessive  manifestations  of  the  instincts,  and  appetites, 
and  afford  assistance  in  subjugating  degraded  and  vicious 
impulses  and  propensities.  I  have  certainly  seen  it  effica- 
cious in  alleviating  melancholia,  simple,  suicidal,  akinetic, 
hypochondriacal,  sexual,  emotional,  etc.    It  is  in  these  forms 
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of  insanity  enumerated  that  I  anticipate  that  it  will  be  of 
most  utility." 


Therapeutic  Uses  of  Oxygen. 

M.  Demarquay,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
use  of  oxygen  inhalation  in  medicine,  says,  in  speaking  of  its 
therapeutic  indications,  that,  in  the  early  stage  of  phthisis, 
where  there  is  no  fever,  and  no  fear  of  exciting  local  action, 
when  the  patient  is  becoming  emaciated,  and  the  emaciation 
is  increased  by  persistent  dyspepsia,  oxygen  may  have  a 
salutary  influence  in  modifying  the  state  of  the  constitution 
and  sustaining  the  organism.  Asthenia  is  the  disease  in 
which  oxygen  has  been  given  by  preference  ;  of  twenty-two 
patients  treated  by  Beddoes,  ten  were  cured,  and  nine  re- 
lieved. But  the  employment  of  oxygen  in  asthenia  meets 
with  numerous  contraindications.  Oxygen  renders  incon- 
testable service  in  essential  anaemia.  It  is  especially  indi- 
cated in  that  form  of  chlorosis  of  young  girls  which  is  char- 
acterized by  obstinate  anorexia ;  in  the  anaemia  of  convales- 
cents, and  in  the  anaemia,  often  severe,  of  newly-delivered 
females.  The  inhalation  of  oxygen  is  also  successful  in  anae- 
mia arising  from  hemorrhage  or  from  fatigue,  and  is  also  a 
very  energetic  remedy  in  the  debility  produced  by  prolonged 
suppuration ;  it  stimulates  the  appetite,  sustains  the  powers 
of  the  patient,  and  enables  him  to  attain  to  recovery.  In 
diabetes,  under  the  influence  of  oxygen  inhalation,  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  contained  in  the  urine  is  remarkably  diminished. 
In  surgery,  oxygen  stimulates  weak  and  ill-conditioned  ul- 
cers, and  accelerates  the  production  of  granulations  in  cica- 
trizing wounds.  In  senile  gangrene,  as  long  as  the  circula- 
tion continues  in  the  artery  of  the  foot,  oxygen  is,  according 
to  the  observations  of  MM.  Laugier,  Demarquay,  and  Maurice 
Eeynaud,  the  only  remedy  wdiich  in  advanced  cases  affords  a 
chance  of  recovery. — Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  May  19, 1866.  from 
Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris,  14  April,  1866. 
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Atrophy  and  Degeneration  of  the  Jfuscles  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Extremities 
from  Disease  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — The  following  case  of  this  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Koyal  Med.  and  Chir.  Soc.  (June  12,  1866)  by  Mr.  Geo.  L. 
Cooper : — 

J.  J.,  aged  41  years,  married,  but  his  wife  had  no  family  ; 
was  much  exposed  to  the  weather  in  his  daily  occupation,  at 
the  same  time  had  been  a  man  of  intemperate  habits,  and 
the  subject  of  a  long  chronic  cough.  He  was  admitted  under 
^  the  care  of  the  Author  at  the  Bloomsbury  Dispensary  on 
February  14th,  and  died  on  the  26th.  He  suffered  from 
complete  paralysis  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  with 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  these  parts.  The  symptoms  were 
slow,  but  progressive.  They  commenced  in  the  hands  and 
feet,  and  extended  to  the  arms  and  legs,  and  ended  in  total 
paralysis.  His  cough  was  severe,  with  purulent  expectora- 
tion, to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  February 
26.  The  post-mortem  showed  much  distension  of  the  cover- 
ings of  the  cord  from  fluid,  with  congestion  of  the  pia  mater 
in  the  cervical  region,  and  considerable  softening  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  white  columns.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
lower  third  in  the  dorsal  region  the  central  gray  substance 
contained  a  large  dilated  vessel  on  each  side,  surrounded  by 
extravasated  blood-globules  ;  and  the  extremities  of  the  pos- 
terior cornua  were  highly  vascular,  as  also  in  certain  parts 
of  the  gray  substance  there  were  patches  of  extravasated 
blood.— Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  July  21,  1866. 


Lyme's  Amputation  of  the  Foot. — Mr.  Henry  Hancock,  in  his  lectures  "  on  the 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  of  the  Human  Foot"  {Lancet,  July  21,  1866),  gives 
a  table  of  219  cases  of  Syme's  operation,  exclusive  of  those  performed  by 
Syme  himself. 

"  Of  these  144  were  performed  for  caries. 
"  22       "  "  accident. 

"  2       "  "       gunshot  wounds. 

"  1       u  "  hypertrophy. 

"  1       "  "       malignant  disease. 
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Of  these  1  was  performed  for  necrosis. 
"  1       "  u  frost-bite. 

u  1       "  u       traumatic  gangrene. 

"  1       u  "       acute  inflammation. 

"  44       "  "       diseases  not  stated. 

Kesults. 

13  suffered  secondary  amputation. 
17  died. 

183  recovered,  and  could  walk  well. 
6  results  not  stated. 

"  Of  the  13  amputations — in  8  the  period  between  Syme's 
operation  and  secondary  amputation  is  not  stated;  in  2,  two 
months ;  in  1,  four  months,  and  in  2,  two  years  intervened 
between  the  two  operations.  JSTine  of  the  amputations  were 
performed  upon  patients  who  had  undergone  the  primary 
Syme's  operation  for  caries,  and  of  these  one  was  a  confirmed 
drunkard,  one  patient  had  been  primarily  operated  upon  for 
traumatic  gangrene,  one  two  years  previously  for  accident, 
and  in  the  remaining  two  the  disease  is  not  stated. 

u  Of  the  17  fatal  cases,  4  died  of  pysemia  ;  of  these,  one 
had  been  operated  upon  for  malignant  disease,  one  for  ac- 
cident, one  for  gunshot  wound,  and  in  the  fourth  the  primary 
disease  is  not  stated.  In  5  the  operation  had  been  performed 
for  accident,  one  of  the  patients  dying  of  pyaemia,  as  already 
stated.  In  10  the  operation  had  been  performed  for  caries  ; 
of  these,  1  died  of  exhaustion  caused  by  diarrhoea. 

"These  are  the  results  of  this  operation  performed  in  civil 
practice  :  and  they  must  be  regarded  as  most  favorable, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  it  has  been  restricted 
neither  to  classes,  sex,  nor  age.  Of  the  219  cases,  the  ages 
have  ranged  from  one  to  sixty-four  years  (although  we  read 
that  Mr.  Syme  operated  upon  an  infant  aged  five  months), 
the  youngest,  as  we  have  seen,  having  been  operated  upon 
by  Mr.  Pemberton,  of  Birmingham  ;  whilst  Mr.  Marsden  and 
Mr.  Gant,  of  the  Eoyal  Free  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Xesbitt,  of 
Wolverhampton,  can  claim  the  credit  of  having  performed. 
Vol  I.— no.  6.  18 
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this  operation  successfully  on  the  three  oldest  patients  hither- 
to submitted  to  its  procedure. 

"  In  military  practice  it  would  seem  to  be  equally  succes- 
ful.  Staff  Surgeon  Gordon,  of  the  95th  regiment,  which 
suffered  so  severely  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  thus  writes  to 
Mr.  Syme  :  '  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  several 
cases  of  amputation  of  the  foot,  as  first  proposed  and  prac- 
tised by  you,  were  performed  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
and  the  results  were  most  favorable.  Those  cases  which 
came  under  my  observation  healed  more  rapidly  than  when 
the  operation  was  performed  at  the  lower  third  of  the  leg, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  much  more  useful  stump  was  the 
result.' " 

■  
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"Eclectic  Kemedies,"  "Concentrated  Medicines,"  "Kesinoids"  and 
"Alkaloids." 

Under  these  names  a  system  of  remedies,  chiefly  of  vegeta- 
ble origin,  have  been  discovered,  their  medicinal  properties  test- 
ed, and  their  value  fixed  as  remedial  agents  for  the  amelioration 
and  cure  of  disease,  by  an  extensive  practical  application  through  a 
series  of  years  by  Eclectic  practitioners.  Nearly  every  one  of  these 
remedies  had  its  origin  with  Eclectic  observers  and  experimenters, 
and  all  grew  out  of  suggestions  put  forth  from  time  to  time  by  the 
intelligent  and  devoted  men  whose  consciences  and  judgment  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  for  substitutes  for  the  system  of  poisonous  min- 
eral agents  in  wholesale  use  by  the  Allopathic  practitioners  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Perhaps  no  one  has  taken  a  more  active  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  this  system  of  Eclectic  Remedies  than  the 
senior  Editor  of  the  Review.  Through  a  long  series  of  years  it 
has  been  our  custom  to  make  special  tests  in  every  intelligible  form, 
of  the  various  new  remedies  as  they  appeared,  and  unquestionably 
we  have  in  practice  applied  a  greater  number  and  to  a  greater  extent 
these  remedies  than  any  other  practitioner  whatever.  We  were 
among  the  very  first  to  offer  encouragement  to  manufacturers  of  con- 
centrated remedies,  and  undeniably  we  have  done  more  than  any 
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other  man  to  give  prominence  and  publicity  to,  and  to  secure  a  re- 
cognition of  their  valuable  qualities  to  these  M  Eclectic  remedies," 
personally  and  through  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  over  which  avc 
presided  for  twelve  years,  every  number  of  which  through  that  long 
period  had  some  word  of  encouragement — some  confirmation  of  their 
special  excellences,  or  some  prominence  given  to  special  facts  con- 
nected with  their  application  and  use.  These  facts  are  well  known 
among  intelligent  practitioners  of  the  Eclectic  school,  and  especially 
among  those  who  were  constant  readers  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Journal  during  the  period  indicated. 

These  remedies  are  well  known  to  all.  Eclectic  physicians,  num- 
bering several  thousand,  who  have  graduated  from  our  schools,  and 
they  are  also  well  known  to  many  of  the  more  conscientious,  intel- 
ligent, observant  and  untrammelled  practitioners  of  the  Allopathic 
and  Homoeopathic  schools  of  medicine  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
Many  use  them  secretly,  others  more  openly,  and  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  our  Remedies  first  abused  then  secretly  used  in 
practice,  and  finally  that  they  are  claimed  as  having  originated  with 
the  Allopathic  school  of  medicine.  Even  manufacturers  who  owe 
everything  to  Eclectic  encouragement,  may,  under  the  stimulus  of 
selfishness  and  lust  of  gain,  join  hands  to  achieve  this  result ;  but  as 
good  only  can  grow  out  of  it,  such  infidelity  to  Eclecticism  may  be 
endured  but  not  encouraged. 

That  all  of  these  remedies  are  prepared  with  the  perfection  of 
which  they  are  susceptible  we  have  never  asserted  ;  in  fact  we  know- 
that  this  is  not  so ;  and  it  will  be  our  lifelong  purpose  through  the 
Pharmaceutical  department  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  to  develop  and  perfect  this  class  of  remedial 
agents  to  their  very  highest  point  of  crystalline  excellence,  by  fur- 
nishing new  facts  and  methods  of  preparation  to  conscientious  and 
trustworthy  manufacturers,  based  upon  scientific  and  practical  re- 
sults, obtained  through  a  course  of  systematic  research  and  experi- 
ment. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Review  will  strenuously  urge  the  policy  of 
improvement,  in  the  character  of  all  Eclectic  Remedies  and  pharma- 
ceutical preparations,  upon  the  attention  of  prominent  manufacturers 
who  have  become  prosperous  and  rich  in  the  pursuit  of  this  business, 
and  will  take  occasion  to  point  out  special  and  glaring  defects  in  the 
character  of  many  of  their  preparations,  which  are  largely  sent  out 
for  introduction  into  general  practice. 
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"We  enter  a  solemn  protest  against  the  cupidity  and  selfishness 
that  could  consent  to  accumulate  unholy  gains  from  imperfectly 
prepared  or  wholly  valueless  medicinal  agents,  usually  sold  at  a  large 
price,  even  if  of  the  very  best  quality,  upon  which  health  and  life 
depend.  Perfect  remedies  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  unpractised 
physicians  will  often  prove  successful  and  save  valuable  life,  while 
imperfect  and  worthless  medicinal  preparations  sent  out  by  an  un- 
scrupulous manufacturer,  are  no  better  than  the  dagger  in  the  hand 
of  the  midnight  assassin.  If  anathemas  should  be  hurled  at  Paracel- 
sus and  his  band  of  professional  poisoners,  the  same  should  fall 
upon  the  head  of  the  manufacturer  and  vender  of  pretended  Eclec- 
tic Remedies,  which  only  prove  a  lure  and  a  snare  to  the  Prac- 
titioner, and  always  disastrous  if  not  fatal  to  his  patients. 


The  Eclectic  Medical  College  cf  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  accordance  with  the  announcement  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
this  Institution  was  formally  opened  on  the  15th  of  Oct.,  and  a  full 
course  of  Lectures  was  commenced  from  that  date.  Over  30 
matriculants  were  received,  and  additions  are  constantly  coming  in. 
The  new  College  building  situated  on  26th  st.  near  Bellevue  Hospital 
has  ample  facilities  to  accommodate  from  150  to  200  students.  The 
amphitheatre  is  a  model,  lighted  from  overhead,  and  in  every  way 
equal  to  the  best  arranged  in  the  city.  The  Chemical  and  general 
Lecture  Room  is  all  that  could  be  desired  in  its  furniture  and  ap- 
pointments. The  Laboratory  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Sanders,  is 
organized  in  the  most  perfect  manner  both  as  a  Chemical  Laboratory 
and  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  in  a  crystalline  form  a  perfect 
system  of  Eclectic  Remedies  of  a  uniform  and  the  very  highest 
standard  of  excellence,  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Faculty 
and  other  Eclectic  Practitioners.  The  Dissecting  Room  has  been 
arranged  with  a  due  regard  for  comfort,  ventilation,  convenience  and 
observation. 

The  Dispensary  department  is  ample  and  commodious,  and  will 
be  the  means  of  imparting  invaluable  benefits  to  the  afflicted  and 
comparatively  helpless  poor  who  will  receive  every  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  attending  physicians  and  surgeons.  This  Department 
will  be  constantly  open  for  the  dispensing  of  advice  and  medicines  to 
the  poor.  This  feature  is  peculiar  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  Dispen- 
sary, all  other  Dispensaries  having  stated  hours  for  the  reception  of 
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patients.  This  Department  will  afford  extensive  and  valuable  op- 
portunities for  observation  to  the  student  in  surgical  and  general 
practice. 

The  noble  room  devoted  to  the  Library  and  Museum  is  admirably 
adapted,  and  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  perfectly  appointed  halls 
in  the  country.  The  Faculty  are  united,  and  with  the  Board  of 
Trustees  cordially  sustaining  them,  the  Institution  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  great  national  success.  Eclectic  Surgeons  and  Physicians  having 
rare  specimens  could  not  do  better  service  to  the  cause  than  to  place 
them  in  the  museum  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  are  cordially  invited  to  do  so  either  permanently,  or 
temporarily,  as  may  seem  best  to  the  donors. 

Drs.  Law  and  Boyd  and  Prof.  Comins  of  this  city  have  set  an 
admirable  example  of  liberality  in  this  direction,  and  are  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  profession. 

The  concentrated  and  other  Eclectic  remedies  will  be  required  in 
the  Dispensary  as  well  as  for  cabinet  purposes,  and  the  Faculty  and 
Board  of  Trustees  would  take  this  means  of  inviting  the  co-operation 
of  Manufacturers  and  Dealers,  by  furnishing  supplies  of  the  different 
medicines  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  thronging  by  hundreds  to  this 
Dispensary. 


Syme's  Principles  and  Praotice  of  Surgery. 

A  new  edition  of  this  work,  just  issued  by  Robert  S.  Newton, 
is  received.  This  is  the  neatest  edition  of  this  work  ever  issued  ;  it 
contains  a  steel  plate  engraving  of  the  American  editor. 

This  work  has  been  noticed  so  often,  and  the  merits  of  its  authors 
are  so  well  known  to  the  Profession  as  renders  further  remarks  uc. 
necessary.    Price  $6. 


Drs.  James  G.  Henshall  &  James  A.  Henshall. 

Dr.  Jas.  Gr.  Henshall,  late  of  Cincinnati,  and  for  several  years 
intimately  identified  with  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  that  city 
as  its  Secretary,  and  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
has  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  H.  is  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ec- 
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lectic  system  of  medicine,  and  will  prove  himself  worthy  of  the 
patronage  and  confidence  of  the  public. 

Dr.  Jas.  A.  Henshall,  late  of  this  city,  and  a  man  of  tried  ex- 
perience in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  joins  his  father  in  establish- 
ing an  office  at  471  Milwaukee  street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  We 
commend  these  gentlemen  to  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  the  N.  W. 
as  good  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 


The  Eclectic  Medical  Dispensary. 

This  Institution,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York,  will  be 
opened  in  a  few  days,  with  facilities  and  conveniencies  equal  to  any 
similar  institution  in  the  city.  The  Dispensary  is  located  at  135 
East  26th  st.,  between  2d  and  3d  Avenues.  It  will  be  open  every 
day  except  Sunday,  for  the  reception  of  such  persons  as  wish  to  re- 
ceive medical  attention  and  medicine,  free  of  the  necessarily  high 
prices  at  this  time.  It  will  be  under  the  care  of  able  and  careful 
Physicians,  and  every  necessary  attention  will  be  given  to  all  who 
call.  We  hope  our  medical  friends  will  call  and  examine  this  Insti- 
tution and  its  working.  The  great  demand  at  this  time  in  our  city 
for  such  institutions  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  benevolent  friends  of 
such  persons  as  are  helped  in  this  way,  to  create  more  of  such  chari- 
ties. 


"  Hair  Dyes,"  Kestoratives,"  "  Invigorators  "  and  "  Bloom  of  Youth," 

The  daily  use  of  these  preparations  produce  the  most  serious 
diseases,  and  often  permanent  paralysis — falling  out  of  the  eye-lashes, 
and  hair  generally.  The  cause  of  such  a  state  of  things  is,  that  the 
base  of  all  these  preparations  is  lead,  in  some  form. 

When  applied  to  the  surface  this  poison  is  absorbed,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  paralysis.  The  nerves  of  the  face  often 
become  the  seat  of  this  dreadful  disease.  Often  will  you  meet  with 
ladies  whose  face  or  eye-lids  are  distorted,  caused  by  the  use  of  these 
agents. 

Every  person  who  wishes  to  preserve  their  health,  and  not  use  any 
of  these  poisonous  preparations,  should  apply  a  test,  and  if  they  find 
lead  discard  their  use. 
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A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  will,  if  mixed  with  the  wash, 
cause  the  whole  to  assume  a  Red  color,  or  if  a  solution  of  Bichro- 
mate of  Potash  is  used,  the  mixture  will  be  yellow.  Now,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  test  is  so  very  simple,  and  within  the  reach  of  every 
one,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  persons  being  permanently  disabled 
and  rendered  unhealthy. 


Reed  Instruments — Parlor  Organs. 

The  most  important  of  the  many  devices  which  have  been  invent- 
ed and  applied  to  this  class  of  musical  instruments,  have  been  made 
within  the  past  twenty  years,  by  the  celebrated  firm  of  Carhart  & 
Needham.  These  improvements  have  brought  the  Accordeon  up  to 
a  rauk  and  position  second  only  to  the  great  pipe  organ.  To-day  the 
Parlor  Organs  of  Messrs-  Carhart  &  Needham  stand  unquestionably 
in  advance  of  all  other  reed  organs,  for  absolute  perfection  of  tone 
and  for  the  dominant  qualities  of  excellence  in  all  respects.  The 
latest  improvement,  refining  and  intensifying  the  delicacy  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  reeds  in  these  beautiful  instruments,  has  proved  a  brilliant 
success,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  sympathetic  and 
delicious  than  the  tones  of  the  Parlor  Organ  as  now  perfected. 

These  instruments,  like  the  pianos,  are  rapidly  finding  their  way 
into  the  houses,  schools,  churches,  and  public  halls  of  the  people,  and 
they  have  only  to  be  popularly  advertised  and  made  known,  to  largely 
accelerate  the  present  large  demand. 

Messrs.  Carhart  &  Needham  have  made  the  largest  and  the  nest 
reed  Organs  in  the  world,  and  the  instruments  they  are  preparing  for 
exhibition  at  the  Great  International  Fair  in  Paris  next  year,  will 
carry  surprise  and  delight  to  all  lovers  of  the  exquisite  and  beautiful 
in  music  and  musical  instruments. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Transactions  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Medicine. 

(reported  for  the  eclectic  medical  review.) 

The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Medicine  held  their  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing on  the  evening  of  July  3d,  1866,  D.  E.  Smith,  M.D.,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  and  the 
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transaction  of  the  usual  business  of  the  Academy,  the  President  an- 
nounced the  report  of  cases  to  be  in  order. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Firth  reported  the  case  of  a  child  that  had  been  run  over 
by  a  loaded  cart  and  badly  injured,  but  recovered  soon  under  treatment 
without  protracted  illness.  He  also  reported  a  case  of  malignant  carbuncle 
situated  over  the  spine,  in  the  region  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae.  The 
case  was  a  bad  one,  but  yielded  kindly  to  the  following  treatment :  the 
diseased  surface  was  covered  freely  with  a  powder  composed  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  sanguinaria,  and  podophyllin,  after  which  a  poultice  of  slippery 
elm  was  applied.  The  powder  and  poultice  were  repeated  until,  by  slough- 
ing, the  diseased  portion  was  removed,  when  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  was 
washed  with  a  solution  of  tannin  ;  internally  he  administered  Tr.  Chloride 
of  Iron,  and  alteratives. 

Br.  M.  Hermance  had  used  sanguinaria  can.  and  tannin  in  various 
eye  diseases,  particularly  in  granulated  lids,  and  thought  very  favorably 
of  the  remedy.  He  related  a  very  remarkable  case  successfully  treated  by 
the  application ;  his  mode  of  preparing  the  wash  is  to  make  a  decoction 
of  the  blood-root,  and  then  add  sufficient  tannin  to  give  the  liquid  a 
clouded  appearance. 

Dr.  Boskowitz  exhibited  to  the  Society  an  instrument  invented  in  Ger- 
many for  acupuncturing  purposes.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  small,  sharp- 
pointed  needles  which  pierce  the  cuticle  by  means  of  a  spring.  This  instru- 
ment is  said  to  be  useful  in  a  variety  of  diseases,  especially  in  chronic 
rheumatism.  After  the  puncturing,  any  stimulating  liniment  may  be  ap- 
plied, or  medicaments  externally  applied  in  view  of  being  absorbed. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Smith  reported  a  very  interesting  case  of  a  female  suffering 
with  a  tumor  in  the  right  iliac  region.  The  pain  arising  from  the  diffi- 
culty was  very  severe,  was  of  a  lancinating  character,  and  very  much 
resembled  that  of  cancer;  eventually  suppuration  took  place,  and  an 
opening  was  formed  externally,  through  which  the  contents  of  the 
tumor  discharged  ;  what  was  most  singular,  a  large  number  of  irregular, 
hard  substances,  very  much  resembling  pieces  of  bone,  were  discharged. 
The  case  was  particularly  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  tumor  was 
in  close  proximity  to  the  right  ovary.  (The  query  arises,  was  this  a  case 
of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  or  typhlitis,  a  disease  of  the  ccecum  and 
appendix  resulting  in  abcess  ?)  The  doctor  has  preserved  a  portion  of 
the  hard  substance  that  was  discharged  and  intends  to  examine  it  under  the 
microscope.   The  lady  is  likely  to  recover. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Firth  reported  the  case  of  a  lady  that  had  been  subjected  to 
treatment  for  supposed  fibrous  tumor  of  the  ovary  previous  to  coming 
under  his  care.  He  diagnosed  the  case  as  ventral  pregnancy,  or  extra- 
uterine fcetation,  which  it  eventually  proved  to  be.  Nature  found  an 
outlet  through  the  vaginal  w\alls,  and  a  number  of  partly  disorganized 
pieces  of  bone  were  discharged.  The  foetus  had  been  a  long  time  impris- 
oned in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Firth  read  a  paper  upon  the  unity  of  the  Eclectic  Profes- 
sion ;  the  various  causes  that  have  militated  against  the  progress  of  Eclec- 
ticism were  set  forth,  and  the  members  were  exhorted  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a  punctual  attendance  upon  our  Society  meetings,  as  also  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  action  in  sustaining  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New- 
York. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Hadley  desired  to  see  our  institutions  take  a  high  stand. 
The  New  York  Eclectic  Medical  College,  he  hoped  and  expected,  would 
insist  upon  a  strict  conformity  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  their  announce- 
ment, and  that  no  student  would  be  suffered  to  graduate  who  had  not 
previously  duly  qualified  himself. 
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Dr.  A.  B.  Whitney  remarked  that  while  lie  concurred  in  the  general 
sentiments  of  the  paper  just  read,  he  would  beg  leave  to  criticise  that 
portion  that  would  fix  the  origin  of  Eclecticism  to  this  present  century : 
he  claimed  that,  while  Eclecticism  was  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  im- 
provement of  the  age^it  was  as  old  as  medicine  itself.  He  referred  to  the 
historic  fact  of  a  sect  termed  eclectics,  and  said  that  in  every  age  this 
principle  had  been  recognized. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Burdick  warmly  eulogized  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Firth's  paper.  He 
hoped  that  an  effort  would  be  put  forth  to  strengthen  our  organization : 
he  thought  that  we  should  have  our  dispensaries  and  our  clinics ;  he 
claimed  that  we  had  the  facilities  if  we  only  co-operated  properly  in  the 
matter. 

Dr.  E.  Freeman  said,  that  Eclecticism,  as  we  understand  it,  is  peculiarly 
of  American  origin ;  it  i  the  outgrowth  of  a  higher  development  of 
science,  and  is  based  upon  pathological  deductions ;  upon  this  principle 
we  ignore  blood-letting,  calomel,  antimony,  arsenic,  &c. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Firth  favored  a  national  assemblage  that  would,  among  other 
duties,  enunciate  a  platform  of  principles  as  a  base  for  a  more  healthful 
and  vigorous  organization ;  he  desired  Eclectic  Physicians  to  rally  under 
one  standard,  and  proclaim  to  the  world  a  unity  of  sentiment ;  and  until 
this  is  accomplished  we  will  be  fighting  like  a  great  army  without  object 
for  actioD.  A  platform  of  principles,  that  would  represent  the  sentiment 
of  every  true  Eclectic  Physician,  should  be  heralded  forth  from  a  national 
organization. 

The  discussion  was  continued  at  some  length,  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the 
subject  of  Eclectic  progress. 

The  President  appointed  as  essayists  for  our  next  meeting  Drs.  J.  T. 
Burdick  and  H.  S.  Firth. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned. 

H.  E.  Fieth,  Secretary. 


Tjenia  Solium. 

As  I  have  very  lately  had  an  evidence  of  the  very  decided  benefit  of 
Aspidium  Felix  Mass  in  the  removal  of  Tapeworm,  I  thought  a  report  of 
the  case  might  be  desirable. 

A  Mr.  Myers,  residing  in  Portland  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  applied  to  me 
for  medical  advice,  and  from  the  symptoms  presented  in  his  case  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  worms ;  supposing,  however,  that  they  were 
the  ordinary  stomach-worm  (Ascaris  Lumbricoides)  I  wrote  for  him  the 
following  prescription : — 

3     01.  Chenopodium, 

01.  Anis.  Sera.  aa  3  ss. 

Spts.  Terabintha. 
Tr.  Myrrh,  aa3j. 
01.  Ricini,  §  ij. 

S.   One  table-spoonful  every  hour  for  three  hours. 
M.  Repeat  as  above  on  the  second  and  third  day. 

The  direction  I  then  gave  him  was  to  report  his  case  to  me  on  the 
fourth  day,  whiA  he  did,  with  a  report  that  he  had  passed  a  considerable 
amount  of  a  substance  which  seemed  to  be  pieces  of  worms.  I  directed 
him  to  repeat  the  medicine  on  the  following  day,  and  if  any  such  passages 
again  occurrod  to  let  me  examine  them.    On  the  following  day  he  showed 
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me  a  number  of  pieces  which  I  readily  discovered  to  be  joints  of  a  tape- 
worm. On  the  third  day  following  he  was  dieted,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
treatment  for  tapeworm  was  commenced  :  he  was  directed  to  take  of  the 
ethereal  oil  of  Male  Fern  25  drops  in  the  morning,  fasting,  and  25  drops 
in  the  evening,  and  on  the  following  morning  25  drops  more,  which  was 
to  be  followed  by  the  following  cathartic  in  three  hours  : — 

5    Podophyllin,  gr-j- 

OlTiglii,  gtt.j. 

Pulv.  Sacc.  Alb.,  gr.  xx. 
H.    Take  in  Syrup  at  one  dose. 

He  followed  my  orders,  with  the  exception  of  the  dose  in  the  evening, 
which  he  increased  to  about  40  drops.  In  less  than  four  hours  after  taking 
the  cathartic  he  evacuated  the  entire  worm,  which  measured  over  eight 
feet ;  from  his  description  he  must  have  lost  about  one-third  of  the  tail- 
end  of  the  worm  by  the  first  medicine  I  administered.  Judging  from  the 
effect  of  the  medicine  in  so  speedily  removing  the  whole  worm,  head  and 
all,  I  shall  be  inclined  hereafter  to  employ  this  remedy  in  preference  to 
other  means,  and  would  recommend,  after  the  administration  of  the  oil,  a 
quick  and  drastic  cathartic,  that  the  whole  worm,  which  is  sickened  (if 
not  killed)  by  the  oil,  may  be  speedily  removed. 

H.  E.  Firth,  M.D., 

100  Clermont  Aw,  Brooklyn. 


Code  of  Ethics  op  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 

New  York, 

Adopted  May,  1865, 
article  i. 

The  interests  and  rights  of  medical  men  are  as  dear  to  them,  as  are 
those  of  any  other  class  of  citizens  in  this  Republic  to  themselves;  they 
are  entitled  by  the  Constitution  of  this  great  Union  to  the  same  freedom 
and  privileges  in  moral,  social,  political  and  civil  life,  as  are  individuals 
pursuing  any  other  vocation;  and  any  Associations  or  Rules  which  would 
deprive  them  of  the  least  portion  of  these  rights  and  privileges,  are  un- 
warranted usurpations,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  our  American 
government,  and,  consequently,  of  no  force  in  law  or  custom. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  common  rules  and  maxims  of  morality  which  are  enjoined  in  the 
Bible,  and  have  been  recognized  by  the  wise  and  virtuous  at  all  times, 
and  in  every  civilized  country,  are  comprehensive  enough  in  their  scope, 
and  sufficiently  dignified  in  form  to  meet  all  the  contingencies  and  emer- 
gencies which  in  a  moral  point  of  view  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  transac- 
tion of  business  and  the  interchange  of  thought  and  sentiment  between 
man  and  man. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Medical  men  have  an  undoubted  right  to  bring  themselves  and  their 
claims  before  the  public  by  every  fair  and  honorable  means,  as  much  so  as 
any  other  class  of  men.  They  may  enter  into  general  or  special  practice 
as  they  may  consider  best  adapted  to  their  interests,  or  to  their  peculiar 
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views ;  they  may  introduce  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  public  by 
printed  cards  or  other  publications,  by  public  or  private  lectures,  or  by 
the  publication  of  certificates  of  cures  actually  performed.  But  while  it 
is  clearly  the  right  of  the  physician  to  thus  present  himself  in  a  truthful, 
modest  manner  before  the  community,  as  a  candidate  for  patronage, 
everything  like  boasting  or  self-adulation,  all  efforts  at  bombastic  display 
which  evince  a  purpose  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  people  and  lead  them 
to  anticipate  what  probably  cannot  be  realized,  and  show  at  the  same 
time  on  the  part  of  the  advertiser  an  unwillingness  to  trust  his  claims  for 
public  favor  upon  the  simple  truth,  are  highly  disgusting  to  every  right- 
minded  person,  and  are  entirely  unprofessional.  The  presence  of  laymen 
at  operations,  is  by  no  means  objectionable  if  both  the  patient  and  operator 
are  willing  thereto,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  opera- 
tor better  known  in  his  community,  affords  an  incentive  for  medical  men 
to  perfect  themselves  in  their  profsssion,  and  cultivates  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  public  which  will  lead  them  to  seek  for  medical 
aid  among  the  members  of  the  profession  instead  of  among  those  who, 
professing  to  practice  medicine,  are  ignorant  of  its  f  rst  principles. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Attendance  upon  the  poor  gratis,  is  certainly  a  Christian  charity,  for 
the  doing  of  which  no  fault  can  be  found  with  any  one  ;  yet  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  as  well  as  to  contracts  between  patients  and  medical  men, 
the  laws  and  business  customs  of  the  country  afford  all  the  protection,  and 
allow  all  the  privileges  wmich  are  necessary,  and  of  which  the  physician 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  honorably  avail  himself — being  only  careful, 
however,  not  to  interfere  with  the  claims  which  the  profession  generally 
hold  upon  him,  for  its  security  individually  and  collectively,  by  rendering 
professional  services  for  less  than  the  customary  fees  of  his  medical  breth- 
ren who  may  be  located  in  his  neighborhood.  If  a  physician  candidly 
believes  that  he  can  effect  a  cure  in  any  given  case  presented  to  him  for 
treatment  or  advice,  it  is  not  only  his  right  but  his  duty  to  so  inform  the 
patient  seeking  his  advice. 

ARTICLE  V. 

A  medical  man  having  invented  any  surgical  instrument,  or  discovered 
any  new  and  valuable  medicine,  it  becomes  his  capital,  and  there  is  no- 
thing unprofessional  in  his  obtaining  a  patent  for  the  same  ;  if  it  is  right 
for  our  government  to  issue  patents  to  her  citizens,  it  is  equally  right  for 
them  to  hold  patents;  and  if  it  is  not  right,  in  either  case,  no  particular 
class  of  men  or  associations  are  exactly  authorized  to  arraign  the  Ameri- 
can government  and  her  citizens  for  trial,  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  them. 
A  physician  may,  in  his  own  practice,  employ  a  medicine  or  compound 
known  only  to  himself;  it  is  his  capital,  and  there  is  no  law  in  the  country 
which  can  compel  him  to  divide  his  capital  among  others  by  disclosing  his 
remedy,  save  his  own  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  He  may  also  era- 
ploy  in  his  own  practice  any  remedy  of  whatever  character  it  may  be, 
when  the  formula  for  its  preparation  is  made  known  to  him,  and  he  deems 
it  a  useful  medicine;  nor  does  the  fact  of  such  formula  being  made  known 
to  him  demand  that  he  shall  reveal  it  to  others,  unless  by  permission  of 
the  party  to  whom  it  actually  belongs  ;  honor,  at  least,  would  forbid  such 
a  treacherous  revelation.  But  while  no  person  is  under  obligation  to 
make  public  all  the  formulas  of  his  own  practice,  and  while  no  practition- 
er should  ever  prescribe  a  remedy  the  composition  of  which  he  does  not 
understand,  it  is  certainly  unjustifiable,  unbecoming  and  unprofessional  in 
any  medical  man  to  send  out,  to  be  purchased  and  indiscriminately  used 
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by  community,  medicines,  whether  patented  or  not,  of  the  character  and 
application  of  which  they  are  as  ignorant  as  they  are  of  the  physiology 
and  pathology  of  the  human  body. 

AETICLE  VI. 

No  person  can  be  considered  a  physician  who  has  not  by  collegiate  at- 
tendance, or  otherwise  made  himself  acquainted  with  at  least  the  practical 
portion  of  the  departments  of  anatomy,  physiology,  surgery,  materia  me- 
dica,  theory  and  practice,  obstetrics  and  chemistry.  Yet  even  among 
physicians  thus  recognized,  there  may  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  upon 
medical  matters,  as  we  find  to  be  really  the  case  in  the  profession,  at  the 
present  day ;  yet  no  physician  should  be  slighted,  abused,  or  treated 
discourteously,  because  of  such  differences.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of 
thought,  originally  bestowed  upon  man  by  his  Creator,  are  guaranteed  to 
him  by  our  government,  and  to  refuse  to  recognize  a  physician,  or  to  re- 
ject fellowship  with  him  because  of  differences  of  opinion  upon  medical 
or  any  other  matters,  is  anti-republican  in  spirit,  evinces  a  narrow,  illib- 
eral, selfish  mind,  and  renders  the  possessor  of  it  a  laughing-stock  to  all 
sensible  persons. 

AETICLE  VII. 

The  professional  man  should  seek  to  combine  in  his  character,  1.  A 
thorough  acquaintance  with  his  profession ;  2.  Integrity,  or  unbending 
adherence  to  moral  principle ;  3.  Self-respect,  or  a  modest  appreciation 
of  what  he  is,  and  what  he  deserves;  and,  4.  Benevolence,  or  a  generous 
consideration  of  the  interests  and  feelings  of  his  fellow  men.  These 
elements  combined  in  the  foundation  of  his  character,  and  fully  developed 
in  his  life,  will  constitute  any  man  a  true  gentleman,  and  entitle  him  to  a 
place  in  the  highest  ranks  of  moral  excellence. 

AETICLE  VIII. 

With  respect  to  the  duties  of  physicians  to  their  patients,  ever  bearing 
in  mind  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  profession,  physicians  should  always  display  a  promptness  and  will- 
inguess  in  attending  to  the  calls  of  the  sick ;  by  this  course  they  may  not 
only  be  enabled  to  check  disease  at  its  commencement,  but  will  also 
secure  the  confidence  of  patients  and  their  friends,  which,  as  every  physi- 
cian knows,  is  a  very  important  point  taken  in  connection  with  the  treat- 
ment. Gentleness  and  kindness,  with  firmness,  is  the  proper  course  to 
pursue  with  patients  and  their  friends,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  others 
whenever  this  can  be  done  without  jeopardizing  the  welfare  of  the  sick, 
avoiding  anything  offensive  or  imperious;  always,  however,  recollecting 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  treatment  and  its  result  rests  solely  upon  the 
medical  man,  who  must,  as  long  as  a  patient  is  under  his  professional 
care,  constantly  bear  this  in  mind  and  exercise  the  proper  authority  over 
his  or  her  management.  The  patient  belongs  to  the  physician  as  for  as 
hygienical  and  therapeutical  measures  are  concerned,  until  a  cure  is 
effected,  or  the  physician  discharged ;  and  any  neglect,  inattention,  or 
refusal  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  attending  physician,  or  any  im- 
proper interference  therewith,  must  necessarily  relieve  the  physician 
from  all  censure  and  accountability  in  case  of  an  unfavorable  result 
originating  therefrom. 

Patients  should  be  visited  by  their  physicians  as  frequently  as  may  be 
necessary  to  learn  the  peculiar  character  and  progress  of  the  disease,  as 
well  as  the  influence  exerted  upon  it  by  the  treatment  pursued,  but  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  visit  unnecessarily  or  too  frequently,  as  this  is 
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calculated  to  needlessly  alarm  patients  and  their  friends,  impair  confi- 
dence in  the  physician,  and  give  rise  to  suspicions  of  mercenariness. 

Patients  should  not  be  abandoned  because  of  the  incurability  of  their 
disease;  the  attendance  of  the  physician  may  be  the  means  of  relieving 
them  of  much  suffering  and  smoothing  their  progress  toward  the  grave, 
besides  being  a  source  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  friends  and  relatives. 

A  physician  should  display  in  the  sick  room  a  degree  of  cheerfulness 
consistent  with  the  condition  of  his  patients ;  he  should  comfort  and 
cheer  up  the  sick,  encouraging  them  to  hope  when  there  are  grounds  for 
such  encouragement,  and  manifesting  the  sympathy  and  interest  he  takes 
in  their  welfare  in  a  gentlemanly  and  dignified  manner.  Levity  in  the  sick 
room,  discussions,  or  conversations  concerning  matters  foreign  to  the  con- 
dition or  welfare  of  the  sick  person,  are  unprofessional,  out  of  place,  and 
highly  censurable. 

Misrepresentations  of  the  seriousness  of  a  disease  for  the  purpose  of 
impressing  patients  and  others  with  the  superior  skill  and  ability  of  one's 
professional  attainments,  are  wholy  unprofessional.  But  when  a  disease 
is  really  of  a  serious  character,  the  physician  should  not  delay  to  apprise 
the  relatives  of  the  patient ;  and  in  some  cases,  in  which  the  physician 
must  employ  his  own  judgment  and  discretion,  the  same  may  be  made 
known  to  the  patient,  being  careful  to  do  so  in  a  delicate  and  gentle  man- 
ner, and  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  life  of  a  patient  frequently  de- 
pends upon  the  words  and  manner  of  the  physician  in  attendance. 

In  the  practice  of  their  profession,  physicians  frequently  have  confided 
to  them,  or  in  some  other  way  become  acquainted  with,  secrets  of  a 
moral,  physical,  domestic,  or  other  nature,  belonging  to  their  patients ; 
these  should  always  be  held  sacred,  never  to  be  referred  to  by  the  physi- 
cian, even  in  presence  of  the  parties  concerned  in  them,  unless  these  com- 
mence the  conversation  relative  thereto ;  and  especially  should  they  not 
be  revealed  to  any  other  person  by  the  physician,  unless  legally  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  or  to  clear  his  own  reputation,  should  it  become  involved 
therewith.  Neither  is  it  proper  nor  professional  for  a  physician  to  in- 
form third  parties,  whether  these  be  medical  men  or  not,  of  the  character 
of  his  patient's  disease,  in  all  cases,  for  there  are  many  persons  who 
shrink  from  having  their  diseases  thus  blazoned  abroad,  however  innocent 
and  unavoidable  these  maybe;  and  such  feelings  should  always  be  re- 
spected. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Physicians,  their  wives,  their  widows,  and  their  children  when  under 
the  care  and  authority  of  their  parents,  wmether  they  reside  at  home  or 
are  travelling  abroad,  should  be  professionally  attended  by  practitioners 
in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  whenever  such  attentions  are  required, 
without  any  demand  being  made  upon  them  for  the  payment  of  fees ;  yet, 
should  a  fee  or  remuneration  be  offered  the  attending  physician,  under 
proper  circumstances,  as  where  the  party  is  wealthy,  etc.,  he  should  not 
refuse  it,  lest  he  impose  upon  the  party  a  pecuniary  obligation  offensive 
to  their  feelings.  In  all  other  cases,  the  question  of  demanding  and  re- 
ceiving fees  rests  wholly  with  the  physician. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Physicians  should  endeavor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  cultivate  a  friendly 
and  kindly  feeling  among  each  other,  notwithstanding  differences  of 
opinion  upon  medical  subjects;  and  for  the  furtherance  of  this  object, 
they  should  avoid  misrepresenting  or  slandering  any  of  their  fellow 
physicians;  they  should  avoid  employing  any  direct  or  indirect  means  of 
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destroying  their  patient's  confidence  in  them,  or  of  improperly  securing 
the  patronage  of  another's  patients  to  themselves.  They  should,  how- 
ever, render  their  professional  services  to  the  patients  of  other  physicians 
when  these  last  request  it,  with  or  without  fee,  as  may  he  agreed  upon, 
and  without  seeking  to  supplant  the  regular  attending  physician ;  and 
should  they  be  called  upon  to  attend  a  case  in  the  absence,  from  sickness 
or  other  cause,  of  the  attending  physician,  they  should  at  once  yield  the 
case  to  the  physician  upon  his  arrival  or  recovery,  unless  the  patient,  pa- 
tient's relatives,  or  physician,  request  otherwise.  The  fees  for  all  pro- 
fessional services  rendered,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon,  should  be  paid 
to  the  party  performing  such  services. 

It  is  imprudent  for  a  physician  to  visit  the  patient  of  another  physi- 
cian, unless  with  the  consent  of  the  latter,  as  it  may  give  rise  to  unjust 
suspicions  and  create  jealousy  and  ill  feeling ;  but,  when  a  patient,  under 
the  charge  of  one  physician,  requests  the  visits  of  another  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  his  views  of  the  disease  with  which  said  patient  is  afflict- 
ed, such  visit  should  be  made;  and  the  physician,  although  bound  to  ex- 
press his  opinions  fairly  and  candidly,  should  be  extremely  careful  of  the 
reputation  of  the  attending  physician  ;  all  such  visits  should  be  paid  for 
upon  the  spot. 

In  all  cases  of  accidents,  sudden  attacks  of  disease,  etc.,  a  number  of 
physicians  are  frequently  sent  for ;  in  such  cases,  in  the  absence  of  the 
regular  attending  physician  of  the  patient  or  patients,  the  case  or  cases 
belong  to  the  physician  who  first  arrives,  who  should  select,  when  this 
is  necessary,  from  the  others  present,  such  assistance  as  he  may  require. 
The  fees  for  such  cases  should  be  paid  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  fees  for  professional  services  should  be  regulated  in  every  city, 
town,  village,  or  county,  by  the  resident  physicians  of  such  places,  and 
an  adherence  to  them  will  tend  much  to  establish  confidence  and  har- 
mony; but  when  a  physician  attempts  to  secure  or  monopolize  a  practice, 
by  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  others,  as  manifested,  for  instance,  in 
rendering  professional  services  for  fees  below  those  which  are  customary 
or  tacitly  agreed  upon  by  the  medical  practitioners  of  his  neighborhood, 
city,  or  town,  etc.,  his  fellow  pysicians  may,  with  good  reason,  cease  to 
affiliate  with  him  any  longer  on  account  of  such  unprofessional  conduct. 

Whenever  a  patient  becomes  dissatisfied  with  his  attending  physician, 
and  desires  to  dismiss  him  and  employ  another,  he  has  a  perfect  right  so 
to  do,  and  the  physician  sent  for  may  accordingly  render  his  services  to 
said  patient;  and  this  action  of  the  patient  and  physician  should  not  de- 
stroy the  amicable  relations  existing  between  all  the  parties.  But  no 
physician  should  attend  the  patient  of  another,  unless  the  two  be  in  mu- 
tual attendance,  until  the  previous  physician  has  been  formally  dismissed. 

AETICLE  XI. 

In  case  of  rare,  obscure,  eccentric,  or  dangerous  diseases,  consultations 
are  often  required,  and  frequently  prove  advantageous  to  the  patient.  As 
the  object  of  a  consultation  is  the  welfare  of  the  patient,  physicians  have 
the  right  to  consult  with  whomsoever  they  choose,  whether  with  medical 
men  or  not;  at  such  consultations,  they  may  candidly  express  their  views, 
advise  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  prescribe,  if  requested,  for 
which,  of  course,  a  fee  should  be  demanded. 

Consultations  should  never  be  held  in  the  presence  of  the  patient,  but 
in  some  private  place  ;  and  the  presence  of  a  relative  during  the  consul- 
tation should  not  be  objected  to  when  this  is  requested,  as  it  serves  to 
satisfy  that  the  physicians  are  really  occupied  with  the  patient's  good, 
and  tends  to  remove  doubts  and  gain  confidence. 
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"When  the  consultation  is  between  medical  men,  the  attending  physi- 
cian should  state  his  views  first;  and,  afterward,  should  more  than  one 
be  in  the  consultation,  they  will  express  their  several  views  according  to 
their  age,  commencing  with  the  youngest  physician  first.  When  the 
selection  of  the  consulting  physicians  rests  upon  the  medical  attendant, 
to  avoid  confusion,  he  should  prefer  those  whose  general  medical  opinions 
are  the  most  in  harmony  with  his  own. 

When,  after  a  consultation,  subsequent  attendance  of  the  consulting 
physician  is  requested  in  connection  with  the  original  attendant,  it  would 
be  extremely  imprudent,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  for  a  physician  to  grant 
this  request  unless  the  original  attendant  be  a  graduate,  or  a  non-graduate 
practitioner  of  four  years  reputable  practice  ;  to  do  otherwise,  might  lead 
to  mortifications,  misrepresentations,  etc.,  which  would  seriously  affect 
the  reputation  and  patronage  of  the  physician.  However,  in  all  these  in- 
stances, much  must  be  left  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  physician. 

When  two  or  several  physicians  are  attending  a  patient,  they  should, 
at  each  visit,  agree  upon  a  treatment  to  be  pursued,  and  a  time  to  meet 
again,  and  they  should  observe  the  greatest  punctuality  in  their  visits ; 
but  if,  from  any  cause,  any  of  the  parties  should  fail  to  be  present  at  an 
appointed  meeting  after  a  reasonable  time,  the  previous  treatment  should 
be  continued  by  the  physician  or  physicians  present,  until  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  attendants.  But  in  all  cases  of  emergency,  or  when  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  is  such  as  to  demand  it,  any  one  of  the  attending 
physicians  may  change  the  treatment,  of  which  he  should  notify  the  others 
at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  and  at  their  next  meeting  explain  his 
reasons  for  so  doing  ;  however,  an  unnecessary  interference  in  the  general 
treatment  agreed  upon,  and  clandestine  or  uncalled  for  visits  to  the  pa- 
tient, are  reprehensible,  and  should  lead  to  the  dismissal  of  the  offending 
individual. 

When  physicians  attending  a  patient  cannot  agree  upon  the  disease 
or  the  course  to  pursue,  they  may,  by  consent  of  the  patient  or  his  rela- 
tives, call  in  other  medical  assistance;  or,  the  patient  or  his  relatives, 
being  informed  of  the  character  of  the  disagreement,  may  discharge  and 
retain  such  of  the  attendants  as  they  choose,  without  the  discharged  par- 
ties construing  it  into  an  offence  or  an  unkindly  act ;  for  in  these  matters, 
patients  and  their  relatives  have  their  rights  and  privileges  equally  with 
the  physician. 

In  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  physicians  in  their  duties  to  their 
patients,  the  public,  and  themselves,  an  observance  of  the  ordinarily  re- 
cognized rules  of  truth,  morality,  justice,  and  honor — a  portion  of  which 
rules  it  has  been  the  endeavor  to  introduce  into  this  Code — should  be 
rigidly  observed. 


Peofessok  Keckeler  and  his  System  of  the  Human  Temperaments. 

Among  the  men  of  advanced  science  of  the  present  day,  we  would  par- 
ticularly notice  Professor  A.  T.  Keckeler,  of  Cincinnati, 'whose  arrival  in 
this  city  we  observe  heralded  in  the  daily  journals.  He  is  now  the  only 
Profe-sor  and  expounder  of  the  Human  Temperaments,  first  initiated  by 
the  ancients,  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  but  in  later  days  perfected  and  taught 
by  the  learned  and  astute  Professor  W.  Byrd  Powell,  M.D.,  of  Kentucky, 
whose  eminent  services  in  the  scientific  world  formed  the  subject  of  much 
eulogistic  comment.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  a  minute  discus^on  of 
the  details  of  this  vitally  important  subject,  treating,  as  it  docs,  of  the 
mainsprings,  motive-powers  and  action  of  the  vital  force,  actuating,  guid- 
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ing  and  propelling  the  organization,  proclivities,  and  propensities  of  both 
the  human  and  animal,  mental  and  physical  structure. 

Professor  Keckeler's  science  of  the  temperaments,  as  perfected  by  him 
and  proved  from  the  result  of  personal  observation,  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  peculiar  organization  of  horses,  stock,  &c,  as  with  the  human  race ; 
and  he  satisfactorily  shows  that  the  wTell-established  fact  of  crossing 
breeds  in  cattle,  the  choice  of  brood  stock  and  peculiarity  of  traits  required 
in  certain  cases  for  the  production  of  desirable  qualities  in  animals,  is 
clearly  and  certainly  obtainable,  by  compatibility  of  temperament,  in  the 
human  race.  Upon  this  singularly  important  and  valuable  subject,  Pro- 
fessor Keckeler  has  been  invited  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  Xew 
York,  but  it  is  not  at  present  settled  whether  his  engagements  will  admit 
of  his  so  doing;  the  importance  of  the  science  being  held  to  be  vital  by  the 
most  distinguished  savants  of  the  day. 

We  are,  however,  informed  that  he  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  for 
press  a  new  edition  of  Professor  Powell's  great  work  on  the  Human  Tem- 
perament-, with  large  additions,  comprising  his  own  studies  and  observa- 
tions in  the  practice  and  teaching  of  the  science,  and  practical  illustrations 
from  his  own  personal  investigations  during  a  lengthy  tour  through  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadas.  Professor  Keckeler  has  gained  no  small 
amount  of  fame  in  the  West — much  to  his  own  annoyance,  however — from 
being  made  party  to  a  rather  singular  suit  in  court.  It  appears  that  Pro- 
fessor W.  Byrd  Powell,  whose  favorite  pupil  he  had  been  for  some  years, 
by  will  appointed  Professor  Keckeler  his  literary  executor,  and  as  a  legacy 
bequeathed  to  that  gentleman  his  head,  to  be  used  for  the  advancement  of 
science.  This  will  was  warmly  contested  by  the  family  of  the  deceased 
physician,  but,  after  lengthy  legal  proceedings,  the  case  was  decided  in 
favor  of  Keckeler,  who  retains  his  singular  legacy  among  the  large  col- 
lection of  crania  in  his  cabinet.  Professor  Keckeler's  views  are  certaiuly 
novel,  but  the  depth  of  reasoning  with  which  he  advances  them,  and  their 
evident  scientific  truth,  are  creating  no  small  amount  of  interest  among 
professional  men  throughout  the  country.  He  is  considered  the  only  real 
chirographist  of  the  day,  and  readily  determines  character  and  disposition 
from  the  handwriting.  We  shall  present  our  readers,  on  a  future  occa- 
sion, with  a  paper  on  the  subject,  treating  more  minutely  of  its  intrinsic 
merits  and  usefulness. — Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  October  13,  1866. 


The  Cholera  in  Memphis. — The  statistics  of  the  cholera  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  from  September  1st  4o  October  5th,  inclusive,  are  as  follows: 
"  Total  white  cases,  551 ;  total  white  deaths,  322  ;  total  black  cases,  623; 
total  black  deaths,  530.  This  shows  the  total  number  of  cases  reported  to 
be  1,174,  of  whom  826  had  died.  This  is  a  fearful  mortality.  The  mor- 
tality among  the  negroes  was  fearful,  less  than  one  hundred  of  those  who 
were  attacked  having  survived." 

Doctored  to  Death. — William  Goldman,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  fearing  that 
a  slight  diarrhoea  with  which  he  was  afflicted  was  genuine  Asiatic  cholera, 
concluded  to  "doctor"  himself.  He  swallowed  an  entire  bottle  of  pain- 
killer, and  followed  it  with  a  dose  of  laudanum.  He  did  not  take  the 
cholera,  but  the  remedy  did  the  business  for  him  most  effectually.  A  deep 
sleep  succeeded  the  heroic  doses  of  the  antidote,  from  which  the  unfor- 
tunate man  never  awoke. 

Two  drachms  camphor,  half  drachm  of  pure  saltpetre,  half  drachm 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  two  ounces  of  proof  spirits,  in  a  glass  tube  or 
narrow  phial,  will  make  a  very  good  weather- guide.  In  dry  weather  the 
solution  will  remain  clear.  On  the  approach  of  change  minute  stars  will 
rise  up  in  the  liquid,  while  stormy  weather  will  be  indicated  by  a  very 
disturbed  condition  of  the  chemical  combination. 


